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Welcome  to  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  59.  In  this  issue  you 
will  find  many  interesting  coins,  paper  money  items,  and 
other  desirable  pieces  for  sale,  not  to  overlook  a  truly 
wonderful  selection  of  numismatic  books. 

Here  at  our  office,  deep  in  the  heart  of  New  England, 
we  are  constantly  buying  and  selling.  One  day  it  may  be 
an  estate— coins  which  have  been  squirreled  away  in  a  safe 
deposit  box  for  decades.  Another  day  it  may  be  a  collec¬ 
tion,  coming  to  us  through  the  mail  from  Arizona,  while 
still  another  time  one  of  our  coin  buyers  comes  in  from  a 
trip  to  Maine,  Oregon,  or  Florida.  One  thing  about  being 
a  professional  numismatist  is  that  there  is  always  something 
new,  something  different— something  to  surprise  and  delight 
me.  No  two  days  are  ever  the  same  here! 

Something  unusual  happened  with  our  last  Rare  Coin 
Review.  The  telephone  nearly  rang  off  the  hook,  as  they 
say,  when  it  was  released— and  the  volume  of  mail  received 
was  unprecedented.  As  always,  our  problem  around  here 
is  buying  coins,  not  selling  them.  Despite  our  continuing 
access  to  old-time  estates,  major  collections  formed  years 
ago,  and  other  desirable  properties,  the  supply  is  still  not 
equal  to  demand.  Perhaps  this  is  pointed  out  more 
dramatically  by  the  fact  that  for  every  $1  we  spend  on  adver¬ 


tising  to  sell  coins  in  numismatic  publications,  we  probably 
spend  $10  or  more  advertising  to  buy  coins  and  collections! 

The  coin  market  has  been  excellent.  Just  about  every¬ 
thing  is  in  demand,  from  early  copper  coins  to  high- 
denomination  gold  coins,  to  commemoratives,  to  paper 
money,  to  numismatic  books.  Speaking  of  books,  one  day 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  checked  in  with  Sandi  Scott  to  see  how 
our  Publications  Department  was  doing,  and  she  had  191 
recently-received  orders  stacked  on  her  desk.  To  help  fill 
them,  people  from  other  areas  of  our  organization  were 
"drafted"  for  a  day  or  two  of  packing  and  shipping. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  coin  market,  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  appears  in  print  on  this  subject  than  any  other 
area.  Certainly,  if  you  were  to  pick  up  The  Numismatist, 
Numismatic  News,  or  Coin  World,  you'd  read  more  about 
auction  prices,  what  dealers  thought  about  various  conven¬ 
tions,  how  high  a  certain  Morgan  dollar  price  has  climbed, 
and  so  on.  This  preoccupation  with  the  market  is  a  bit 
unusual  in  a  hobby  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  have 
counterparts  in  other  areas.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  com¬ 
ment  "How's  the  market?"  "How's  the  market?"  "How's 
the  market?"— repeated  over  and  over  in  the  coin  hobby— is 
likewise  repeated  in  the  stamp,  art,  old  car,  or  other  fields 
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of  collecting  endeavor.  It's  not  that  stamp  collectors  aren't 
concerned  with  how  their  albums  are  doing,  or  that  an 
owner  of  a  1914  Model  T  Ford,  or  a  1 978  Corvette  doesn't 
care  about  the  market  value,  it's  just  that  they  don't  seem 
to  be  preoccupied  with  it.  I,  for  one,  think  we  can  take  a 


lesson  from  these  other  fields.  Years  ago,  Dave  Bowers  sug¬ 
gested  in  an  article,  "A  Treasure  for  the  Future,"  that  if  you 
mind  your  collection  well,  the  investment  aspect  will  take 
care  of  itself— sort  of  a  paraphrase  of  something  that  Ben 
Franklin  might  have  said.  And  I  agree  with  this  advice. 

So  long  as  inflation  is  a  part  of  our  life,  prices  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  upward.  Sure,  inflation  has  its  ebbs  and  flows— at 
one  time  it  is  high  and  another  time  it  is  low— but,  year  after 
year,  inflation  edges  onward.  And,  the  record  federal  deficit 
can't  be  overlooked,  and  sometime,  someday,  someone  has 
to  pay  for  it— probably  in  inflated  paper  dollars.  The  balance 
of  payment  situation  is  out  of  whack,  prices  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  are  rising,  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time, 
the  general  population  is  increasing  its  interest  in  hobby  and 
leisure  time  activities.  All  of  this  bodes  well  for  the  coin  hob¬ 
by  over  the  long  term.  Rare  coins  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  find  as  the  small  remaining  supply  is  spread 
over  an  ever-widening  group  of  buyers.  Years  ago,  if  you 
had  asked  our  firm  to  build  for  you  a  complete  set  of  Proof 
Barber  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars  from  1892  through 
1 91 5,  we  probably  could  have  put  together  a  first-class  col¬ 
lection  for  you  in  a  matter  of  a  few  months.  Now,  I  imagine 
that  a  year  or  more  would  be  required. 

While  you  are  collecting  coins,  take  time  to  enjoy  them. 
Sure,  keep  an  eye  on  the  market— and  read  about  it.  I,  too, 
enjoy  reading  news  of  auctions,  convention  attendance,  and 
the  like.  However,  the  greatest  enjoyment  comes  from 
studying  the  coins  themselves— taking  them  out  of  an  album 
or  holder,  looking  at  them  under  a  glass,  studying  the  art 
and  design  details,  contemplating  their  history,  and  savor¬ 
ing  a  special  pride  of  possession.  Indeed,  this  pride  of  posses¬ 
sion  is  something  that  coins  as  an  investment  have  over 
many  other  investment  media.  I  doubt  if  one  has  much 
pride  of  possession  if  one  owns  a  bunch  of  stock  certificates, 
or  certificates  of  deposit.  Such  things  might  be  needed  for 


An  Extraordinary  Offering  of  AU-55  Trade  Dollars 


One  ofthe  highlights  of  our  recent  buying  trip  was  a  very  unusual  group  of  AU-55  trade  dollars. 
We  were  able  to  carefully  pick  from  a  large  hoard  of  these  popular  type  coins,  and  we  came  away 
with  one  of  the  nicest  selections  we  can  remember  ever  seeing. 

Each  of  these  coins  is  fully  lustrous  and  free  of  flaws  and  defects.  Just  a  small  amount  of  light 
rubbing  keeps  these  coins  from  being  fully  Mint  State,  yet  many  of  the  Mint  State  attributes  are 
present. 

We're  certain  you'll  be  delighted  with  a  coin  from  this  remarkable  hoard.  Let  Tom  Becker  select 
a  great  coin  for  you  for  only  $445! 

Have  Tom  pick  two  different  dates  of  his  choice,  and  he'll  charge  but  $795  for  the  pair. 

Take  full  advantage  of  this  very  limited  offer  and  have  Tom  choose  four  different  dates,  each 
coin  fully  lustrous,  and  sure  to  please  at  a  great  package  price  of  only  $1,495!! 
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Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading 


1.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your 
convenience.  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use 
MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express  (send  all 
the  information  in  raised  print  on  your  card,  and 
be  sure  to  sign  your  order).  Please  list  alternate 
choices  if  possible  (these  will  only  be  used  if  your 
first  choice  has  been  sold  earlier).  If  you  are  order¬ 
ing  for  a  type  set,  just  put  "same  type"  for  your 
second  choice.  We  will  then  send  a  coin  of  the 
same  design  type  and  of  equal  or  higher  grade 
and  value  if  your  first  choice  has  been  sold.  Please 
add  $3  postage  and  handling  for  all  orders  under 
$200.  Orders  will  be  sent  insured,  either  through 
our  private  carrier  or  the  United  States  Post  Office. 

2.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:00 
p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our  Order  Department  at 
(603)  569-5095. 

3.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for 
any  reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned 
within  30  days  of  receipt.  Exception:  All  items  are 
guaranteed  authentic  forever.  (Please  note  our 
separate  guarantee  for  bullion  coins  under  the 
next  number.)  Grading  is  a  subjective  description 
that  represents  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as 
to  the  state  of  preservation  of  a  particular  item. 
All  such  terms,  including  adjectival  and  numerical 
descriptions  of  coins  and  paper  money,  are  the 
opinion  of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribu¬ 
tion.  No  warranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied, 
is  made  with  respect  to  such  adjectival  or 
numerical  descriptions  which  can  and  do  vary 
among  experts.  Further,  the  interpretation  of 
various  published  standards  has  changed  over  a 
period  of  time.  However,  it  has  been  our  ex¬ 


perience  (dating  to  1953)  that  our  conservative 
grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased 
countless  thousands  of  discriminating 
numismatists.  In  the  process  we  have  built  what 
is  probably  the  most  successful  rare  coin  dealer¬ 
ship  in  the  world  today. 

4.  Bullion-type  coins.  To  buy  or  sell  bullion 
coins,  telephone  our  Bullion  Desk  at  (603) 
569-5095,  Monday  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to 
noon  or  1 :00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Bullion  purchases 
cannot  be  charged  to  credit  cards.  All  transactions 
are  subject  to  financial  credit  approval.  As  the 
market  is  constantly  changing  on  bullion-type 
coins,  our  30-day  guarantee  does  not  apply.  All 
transactions  are  on  a  no-return  basis,  as  is 
customary  with  other  bullion  dealers. 

5.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  or  quality  of  any  coin  or  its 
price  in  the  future. 

6.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  state  laws. 

7.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  main¬ 
tain  no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend 
certain  national  and  regional  conventions  and  are 
pleased  to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We 
are  just  as  close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and 
invite  your  inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject 
of  interest  to  you. 

8.  This  catalogue  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 
quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible 
for  any  errors  which  may  occur. 


9.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  employ 
our  interpretation  of  the  Photograde  and  ANA 
systems,  including  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very 
Good-8,  Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Choice  Very 
Fine-30,  Extremely  Fine-40,  Choice  Extremely 
Fine-45,  About  Uncirculated-50,  Choice  About 
Uncirculated-55,  Uncirculated-60,  Uncir- 
culated-63,  and  Uncirculated-65.  In  addition,  we 
use  the  intermediate  grade  MS-64,  to  signify  a  coin 
which  is  nearly  MS-65,  but  not  quite.  The  grading 
designation  MS-65PQ  or  Proof-65PQ  refers  to  a 
piece  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer,  is 
MS-65  (or  Proof-65)  or  better,  and,  in  addition, 
has  an  exceptional  surface,  is  sharply  struck,  and 
is  aesthetically  pleasing— one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind— a  Premium  Quality  coin.  Proofs  are  grad¬ 
ed  as  Proof-60,  Proof-63,  Proof-64,  Proof-65,  and 
Proof-65PQ.  Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
we  are  conservative  when  it  comes  to  grading, 
we  have  found  that  many  of  the  pieces  we  call 
MS-65,  for  example,  are  as  nice  as  though  called 
MS-67  or  better  elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  we 
seldom  use  the  MS-67  or  Proof-67  classification. 

10.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff 

members  are  members  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild,  American  Numismatic 
Association  (life  members),  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  and  other  leading  organiza¬ 
tions.  Q.  David  Bowers  served  as  president  of  the 
Professional  Numismatists  Guild  1977-1979  and 
president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  1983-1985.  Others  staff  members  have 
likewise  been  active  in  the  numismatic  hobby  and 
profession  for  many  years.  □ 


For  instant  service  call  Tom  Becker  and  charge  your  purchase 
to  your  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  AMEX  account 

ACTION  TELEPHONE  NUMBER:  (603)  569-5095 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 

If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a  sample 
copy,  then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  future  issues 
the  moment  they  are  released!  The  following  PREFERRED  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  are  for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS  only  and  are  intended  for 
those  who  are  purchasers  or  auction  bidders.  Subscriptions  are  not 
solicited  from  others,  except  at  double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs 
over  twice  what  we  charge  in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these 
catalogues  to  you!  Just  indicate  the  subscription  type  that  you  desire: 
A,  B,  or  C— on  the  order  blank  with  this  issue,  and  return  it  to  us  with 
your  remittance. 

Subscription  A.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (an  $18  value 
if-ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced 
during  that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  mailed  to 
U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  rate . $10.00 

Subscription  B.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (an  $18  value  if 
ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  PLUS  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  and  prices  realized  list  to  be  sent  after  each  sale.  A  value  of 
over  $100  if  ordered  separately!  Preferred  rate  . $35.00 

Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (except  our Special  Coin  Let¬ 
ter)  to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  Rate  . 65.00 

Canada  and  Mexico — all  publications 

By  regular  mail . 65.00 

First  Class . 1 15.00 

Other  Foreign  address— all  publications 

By  regular  mail . 100.00 

Air  Mail . 130.00 


©  1986  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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From  Tom  Becker 


Tom  Becker 


AN  OFFER  YOU  CAN'T  REFUSE 

"I  Will  Pay  You  $5  to  Telephone  Sandi  Scott!" 

As  you  know,  one  of  my  favorite  subjects  is  education.  I  firmly  believe  that  education  is  the  key 
to  success  in  the  rare  coin  field  whether  you  are  an  investor,  a  collector,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
And,  the  best  way  to  become  educated  is  by  reading. 

On  this  page  I  make  you  an  offer  which  you  will  find  hard  to  refuse.  Read  on... 

I  have  picked  out  some  of  our  most  important  best  selling  books.  These  are  books  which  have  sold 
by  the  thousands  and  which  have  been  well  received  everywhere.  My  offer  is  simply  this:  You  can 
now  buy  these  books  for  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE  REGULAR  PRICE!  We  originally  scheduled  this  "special 
deal"  for  a  30-day  expiration,  but  it  has  proved  to  be  so  spectacularly  popular  that  we  are  holding 
it  over.  If  you  telephone  Sandi  Scott  (who  heads  our  Publication  Department)  to  reserve  either  of  the 
two  special  BOOK  DEALS,  you  can  take  an  extra  $5  discount  from  your  order! 


Here  are  the  books: 

Book  Deal  No.  1 

HIGH  PROFITS  FROM  RARE  COIN  INVESTMENT,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Over  300  pages  plus  charts,  performance  data,  etc.  The 
best  selling  book  on  coin  investment  ever  written!  Now  in  its  10th  edition!  . $9.95 

U.S.  COPPER  COINS:  AN  ACTION  GUIDE  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  INVESTOR,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  From  half  cents  through 
Lincoln  cents— how  to  spot  sleepers,  to  make  better  buys.  Enthusiastically  acclaimed  . $9.95 

PRIVATE  GOLD  COINS  AND  PATTERNS  OF  THE  U.S.,  by  Donald  Kagin.  All  about  coins  of  the  Wild  West.  Superbly  researched. 
Literally  a  gold  mine  of  information.  It  will  expand  your  numismatic  horizons.  Thousands  sold  at . $29.95 

U.S.  3c  AND  5c  PIECES:  AN  ACTION  GUIDE  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  INVESTOR,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  How  to  make  better 
buys,  how  to  spot  sleepers.  Expert  advice  from  one  of  America's  most  respected  professional  numismatists . $9.95 

AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  COIN  HOBBY  IN  THE  1930s:  THE  WALTER  P.  NICHOLS  FILE,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Behind  the  scenes 
during  the  formative  years  of  the  coin  hobby.  This  book  contains  numerous  letters  concerning  commemoratives,  politics,  scan¬ 
dals,  rarities,  personalities— delightful  reading! . $14.95 

Total  Regular  Price:  $74.75 

BOOK  DEAL  No.  1:  YOU  PAY  ONLY  $37.00 


Book  Deal  No.  2 

THE  HISTORY  OF  U.S.  COINAGE,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Illustrated  by  coins  from  the  $25  million  Garrett  Collection.  Written  for 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  publication,  now  in  its  fourth  large  printing.  Over  600  pages,  color  plates,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound.  Equivalent  to  a  university  course  in  numismatics . $39.00 

U.S.  GOLD  COINS:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Illustrated  by  coins  from  the  $12  million  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 
tion.  Read  this  large,  color-illustrated  deluxe  hardbound  book  and  you'll  be  right  up  there  with  the  experts! . $37.00 

PLUS:  All  the  books  listed  in  BOOK  DEAL  No.  1  (regular  price) . $74.75 

Total  regular  price  $150.75 

BOOK  DEAL  No.  2:  YOU  PAY  ONLY  $75.00 


Guarantee  and  Fine  Print 

First  of  all,  each  Book  Deal  is  guaranteed  to  please  you.  If,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  you  are  not  100%  delighted  with  your 
package,  return  the  group  of  books  within  30  days  for  an  instant  refund.  That  is,  return  them  all  EXCEPT  for  the  $9.95  High  Profits 
From  Rare  Coin  Investment  book  which  is  yours  to  keep  free  for  your  effort.  Your  full  payment  of  $37  or  $75  will  be  instantly  refund¬ 
ed  in  full!  No  guarantee  could  be  stronger  or  fairer! 

FINE  PRINT:  Offer  is  limited  to  just  one  BOOK  DEAL  (your  choice  of  No.  1  or  No.  2)  per  customer.  The  prices  are  net  and  are 
not  subject  to  further  discounts  (our  Special  Offers  No.  59  and  59A  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  do  not  apply— for  the  present 
BOOK  DEAL  is  a  better  deal  anyway!) 


ABOUT  THE  DISCOUNT:  Telephone  Sandi  Scott  at  (603)  569-5095,  have  your  MasterCard,  VISA,  or  AMEX  card  handy,  charge 
BOOK  DEAL  No.  1  or  BOOK  DEAL  No.  2  to  your  credit  card,  and  the  following  will  happen: 

1.  Your  order  will  be  shipped  instantly  without  delay. 

2  You  will  receive  a  $5  discount  to  reimburse  you  for  your  call,  which  means  that  BOOK  DEAL  No.1  will  invoiced  not  at  $37 
but  at  $32,  or  BOOK  DEAL  No.  2  will  be  invoiced  to  you  not  at  $75  but  at  $70. 

So,  there  you  have  it!  Here  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  offers  we  have  ever  made! 
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financial  liquidity,  but  when  it  comes  to  having  a  good  time, 
to  owning  something  that  is  one  of  the  joys  of  life,  coins 
win  hands  down.  The  fact  that  people  desire  to  own  things 
which  are  at  once  unusual  and  rare  is  evidenced  by  the 
never-ceasing  offers  of  modern  limited-edition  library  books 
in  special  "collectors'  bindings,"  figurines  and  sculptures, 
and  even  limited-edition  and  customized  Lincoln  Continen¬ 
tal  automobiles!  I  suspect  that  many  such  things  are  bought 
with  the  hope  that  someday  they  will  be  rare  and  valuable, 
someday  they  will  be  classics.  Today  such  items  are  apt  to 
be  available  in  almost  unlimited  supply— as  many  as  there 
are  customers  for  them.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this,  for  some 
of  these  modern  collector  editions  of  sculptures,  plates,  and 
the  like  are  quite  attractive.  However,  by  contrast,  there 
is  no  wondering,  no  "perhaps,"  when  it  comes  to  rare 
coins.  They  are  already  rare,  there  is  already  a  demand  for 
them,  and  we  all  know  that  collectors  and  dealers  alike 
aspire  to  own  them,  over  the  years  paying  increasingly 
higher  prices  for  their  acquisition.  Purchase  from  our  firm 
an  1814  large  cent,  a  1931-S  Buffalo  nickel,  a  1936  Cincin¬ 
nati  commemorative  half  dollar,  a  1914-S  double  eagle,  a 
1785  Vermont  copper,  or  anyone  of  a  thousand  other 
possibilities,  and  you  have  a  piece  which  over  the  years  has 
been  desired  by  many.  And,  every  indication  is  that  in  the 
future  such  pieces  will  be  desired  even  more. 

Returning  to  books  for  a  moment,  be  sure  not  to  miss 
our  listing  of  books  for  sale  in  this  issue.  Let's  say  that  you 
want  to  spend  $1 ,000  for  coins  this  month.  If  so,  may  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  spend  $700  for  coins  and  $300  for  books? 
Building  a  basic  library  is  not  only  desirable,  it  is  essential. 
In  that  way  you  will  have  at  your  fingertips  instant 
knowledge  in  just  about  any  subject  of  interest.  Today, 
1 986,  there  are  more  worthwhile  reference  books  available 
than  any  time  in  numismatic  history.  Take  advantage  of  it! 
And,  to  help  you  along,  check  out  some  special  price  of¬ 
fers  among  books  we  list! 

The  pleasure  of  ownership  of  a  fine  coin  collection  is 
something  wonderful  to  experience.  Over  the  years 
thousands  of  our  customers  have  made  their  lives  richer, 
more  enjoyable  by  forming  a  meaningful  coin  collection, 
learning  about  coins,  and  adding  to  the  collection  item  by 
item.  Toward  the  end  of  1985,  Dave  Bowers  and  I  had  a 
discussion  concerning  what  we  could  do  to  help  our  clients 
display  and  enjoy  their  coins  to  their  finest  advantage.  The 
result  was  our  "Kingswood"  series  of  holders,  which  we 
premiered  in  November  in  our  Special  Coin  Letter  No.  1013. 
These  holders,  were  named  the  "Kingswood"  series  in 
honor  of  the  region  of  New  Hampshire  in  which  we  live 
(in  colonial  times,  the  area  was  known  as  "Kingswood"— 
for  the  tall  pine  trees  were  specifically  reserved  by  the  King 
of  England  for  use  in  ship  masts  for  the  Royal  Navy).  We 
wanted  the  finest  holders  possible  so  no  effort  or  expense 
was  spared.  Each  is  stamped  with  gold  lettering,  in  contrast 
with  the  silk-screened  or  printed  lettering  one  sees  on  most 
holders.  Bright  gold  lettering  against  a  solid  black 
background,  sandwiched  between  two  clear  sheets  and 
secured  at  the  edges  by  sturdy  screws,  produces  a  holder 
which  is  breathtakingly  beautiful  to  behold  and  which  at 
the  same  time  permits  clear  viewing  of  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  each  piece  stored  within. 

We  didn't  know  what  reaction  to  expect  from  our  clients 
when  we  introduced  these.  The  response  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing!  Within  a  week  of  the  time  the  advertisement  appeared, 
we  were  completely  sold  out  on  a  number  of  different 


holders  in  the  set.  Believe  it  or  not,  quite  a  few  of  our  clients 
decided  they  wanted  to  own  one  of  each  holder  in  the 
series— a  whole  collection  of  holders— so,  before  long,  we 
had  to  reorder  each  and  every  one  of  them!  Again,  thank 
you  for  the  business.  As  we  go  to  press,  we  are  still  catching 
up  with  our  backlog  of  orders,  and  as  the  holders  come  in, 
they  are  being  shipped  out  on  a  first-ordered,  first-shipped 
basis.  Perhaps  I  should  wait  a  month  or  two  before  men¬ 
tioning  our  beautiful  "Kingswood"  holders  again,  but  I  can't 
resist  letting  you  know  about  them— so  in  this  issue  you'll 
find  an  illustrated  spread  describing  each  and  telling  what's 
in  it.  It's  an  entirely  new  concept  in  holder  design,  and  if 
you  are  a  serious  numismatist,  you'll  recognize  these  as  be¬ 
ing  just  dandy  for  your  own  collection.  Now  on  to  another 
subject... 

With  the  pressure  of  business  around  here  we  have  been 
a  bit  remiss  in  past  years  with  our  want  lists.  It's  all  we  can 
do  to  fill  orders  from  our  Rare  Coin  Review,  Special  Coin 
Letter ,  and  other  offerings— so  want  lists  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  should  have.  This  situation  has  ended! 
Now,  with  Ruth  Corrigan  as  my  right-hand  person,  we  have 
set  up  a  new  want  list  program.  A  careful  file  will  be  kept 
of  wants  in  special  areas.  Are  you  looking  for  a  hard-to-find 
item?  Read  about  our  Want  List  Service  in  this  issue,  let  Ruth 
know  what  you  need,  and  if  we  find  something  of  interest 
in  a  future  collection,  estate,  or  other  acquisition,  we'll  let 
you  know!  Of  course,  there  isn't  the  slightest  obligation  for 
you  to  buy  something  if  we  quote  it  to  you— there  is  just 
the  opportunity  for  you  to  buy  it  if  you  so  desire. 

A  secret  that  really  isn't  very  secret  is  our  Collection  Port¬ 
folio  Program.  Year  by  year,  this  has  been  building  in  in¬ 
terest  and  in  a  number  of  clients.  Still,  we  have  refrained 
from  advertising  on  a  wide  scale,  simply  because  it  is  a 
custom  program  which  is  by  definition  limited  to  a  select 
number  of  clients.  By  means  of  our  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram  you  can  build  a  truly  meaningful  and  desirable  col¬ 
lection,  a  collection  you'll  be  proud  to  own  and  display, 
by  regular  monthly  purchases  of  $100,  $250,  or  other 
amounts  of  your  choice,  augmented  it  now  and  then  with 
items  you  may  see  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review  or  by  rarities 
or  scarcities  purchased  from  us  when  your  life  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  bonus,  an  unexpected  dividend,  or 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  some  other  property. 
Through  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  you  never  pay 
more  than  our  regular  price,  and  often  you  pay  less.  There 
is  no  handling  charge,  no  interest  charge,  no  service 
charge— nor  is  there  the  charge  for  the  expertise  of  our  staff. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  the  staff  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
and  our  related  firm  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
probably  contains  more  internationally  recognized 
numismatists  than  any  other  rare  coin  firm  in  the  world. 
Working  with  me  every  day  are  Q.  David  Bowers,  Raymond 
N.  Merena,  Karl  Hirtzinger,  Robert  Rubel,  Michael  Hod- 
der,  and  Dr.  Richard  Bagg— all  of  us  assisted  by  a  capable 
organization  which  can  do  everything  from  produce  award¬ 
winning  catalogues  to  conduct  museum  appraisals  to  fill 
coin  and  book  orders— or  just  about  anything  else  that 
comes  under  the  heading  of  numismatics. 

The  Collection  Portfolio  Program  is  a  custom  program. 
There  are  no  "standard"  packages,  nor  are  any  shipments 
made  up  in  advance.  Rather,  a  file  is  kept  of  the  coins  sent 
to  you.  You  pick  the  series  you  want  to  specialize  in. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  form  a  set  of  commemoratives 
in  MS-63  or  better  condition,  or  perhaps  Capped  Bust  half 
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dollars  of  1807-1836  in  Very  Fine  or  better  preservation  is 
your  goal,  or  you  may  be  going  after  a  type  set  of  United 
States  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold  coins  of  the  19th  and 
20th  century,  or  you  may  aspire  to  have  a  set  of  double 
eagles  by  date  and  mint  variety,  or  perhaps  Indian  cents 
in  Extremely  Fine  to  Uncirculated  are  your  goal.  Whatever 
your  interest  is  under  the  numismatic  rainbow,  you've  come 
to  the  right  place.  Our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  adds 
desirable  pieces  to  your  collection  with  a  minimum  of  fuss 
or  bother.  In  fact,  after  you  pay  in  advance  for  the  first  ship¬ 
ment  or  two,  we'll  send  future  shipments  to  you  on  open 
account,  provided  that  credit  references  are  satisfactory.  A 
number  of  clients  have  several  different  collections  going 
all  at  once  in  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  while  others 
are  carefully  building  collections  for  their  children.  Still 
others  approach  it  mainly  from  an  investment  aspect  and 
seek  to  build  not  a  collection  but,  rather,  to  secure  beautiful 
pieces  which  in  the  past  have  had  an  excellent  investment 
track  record.  No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  our  Collection 
Portfolio  is  a  winner.  I  invite  you  to  learn  more  about  it, 
simply  by  marking  on  your  order  blank  "Send  CPP  infor¬ 
mation."  A  nice  brochure  will  arrive  in  your  mailbox,  and 
I  am  just  a  telephone  call  or  letter  away  should  you  have 
any  questions. 

Dr.  Richard  Bagg,  better  known  as  "Rick,"  was  on  our 
staff  for  a  number  of  years  and  participated  in  research  in¬ 
volving  the  fabulous  Garrett  Collection  (1979-1981),  the 
Eliasberg  Collection  (1982),  and  other  landmark  endeavors. 
Rick  then  left  our  organization  for  a  couple  of  years.  Now 
he  is  back  with  us,  and  we  are  certainly  happy  about  it! 
Amidst  his  research  activities,  Rick  will  take  time  to  work 
in  my  office  and  help  me  with  want  lists,  with  contacting 
clients  concerning  new  purchases,  and  the  like.  So,  if  you 
find  Rick  at  our  end  of  the  telephone  line,  you'll  know 
you're  talking  to  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
numismatists  in  our  field.  Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to 
mention  the  others  in  our  Order  Department.  Mary  Lou  Bar¬ 
rett  is  one  of  the  busiest  people  around  here  when  our  Rare 
Coin  Review  "hits  the  streets,"  while  Ruth  Corrigan  does 
a  thousand  and  one  different  things,  including  keeping  track 
of  the  previously-mentioned  want  lists.  Cindy  Joseph  is 
always  ready  to  fill  orders  and  help  our  clients.  Liz  Arlin, 
who  was  Dave  Bowers'  secretary  when  she  first  joined 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  has  been  spending  a  good 
deal  of  her  time,  including  weekends,  learning  about  coins 
and  is  what  might  be  styled  as  a  para-numismatist— the  coin 
equivalent  of  what  an  attorney  might  call  a  para-legal  per¬ 
son.  In  any  event,  Liz  scores  100%  when  it  comes  to  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  intelligence,  so  you'll  be  hearing  more  of  her 
in  the  future.  In  addition  to  the  people  mentioned,  our  en¬ 
tire  staff  helps  in  one  way  or  another— and  we  all  look  for¬ 
ward  to  working  with  you. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  a  bit  wordy  in  this  introduction,  but 
I  have  a  lot  of  thoughts  on  my  mind  and  wanted  to  share 
them  with  you.  Now,  I  invite  you  to  peruse  through  this 
Rare  Coin  Review  and  telephone  or  write  to  order  whatever 
you  would  like.  If  you  are  receiving  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
as  a  sample  copy,  then  climb  aboard  our  bandwagon  by 
sending  $35  to  get  our  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues, 
the  next  six  auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  our 
Special  Coin  Letter  issues,  as  well  as  other  periodicals  we 
send  from  time  to  time.  Purchased  individually,  all  of  these 
would  cost  you  more  than  $100— and  even  at  this  price  they 
would  be  worth  it!  It  is  a  rare  tribute  to  state  that  three  of 


the  most  active  dealers  in  out-of-print  numismatic 
literature— George  Kolbe,  Cal  Wilson,  and  Jack  Collins- 
each  have  recently  said  that  back  issues  of  our  publications 
are  number  one  on  the  popularity  parade  and  they  receive 
more  want  lists  for  these  than  for  the  publications  of  any 
other  firm!  Indeed,  although  we  encourage  you  to  subscribe 
because  we  hope  you  will  order  from  us  and  become  a 
client,  on  their  own,  subscriptions  have  been  a  good  finan¬ 
cial  investment.  If  you  have  each  and  every  one  of  our  Rare 
Coin  Review  issues  from  the  very  beginning,  you  can  make 
a  nifty  profit  over  the  subscription  price  by  selling  them  on 
the  out-of-print  book  market  today!  Anyway,  if  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  issue  appeals  to  you,  and  you  are  not  a 
subscriber,  send  us  $35  so  as  not  to  miss  a  single  future 
issue. 

Whether  you  have  been  a  client  since  1953,  or  whether 
this  is  the  first  time  you  have  contacted  us,  I  invite  you  to 
make  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  your  headquarters  for 
your  every  numismatic  need.  Check  out  our  famous  Bowers 
and  Merena  Comparison  Test.  We  think  you'll  like  our 
careful  grading,  our  reasonable  prices,  and  our  attentive  ser¬ 
vice.  We  are  dedicated  professional  numismatists  and  are 
here  to  help  you  find  the  right  coins  for  the  right  prices. 
We  are,  as  we  say  in  our  motto,  "Your  friends  in  the  rare 
coin  business."  We  offer  you  personal  service,  guaranteed 
quality,  and  true  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  for  the 
business  you  send  our  way.  We  want  you  to  receive  a  full 
measure  value  for  each  item  you  order,  so  that  you'll  keep 
coming  back  for  more.  Many  of  our  clients  have  been  with 
us  ever  since  the  1 950s— and  we  have  every  hope  that  they 
will  be  with  us  for  decades  to  come.  Toward  this  end,  I  and 
the  rest  of  our  staff  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
will  do  our  very  best  to  keep  you  pleased.  Now,  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  is  in  your  hands.  Check  it  through  from  cover 
to  cover,  pick  out  those  pieces,  groups,  packages,  books, 
or  other  items  that  appeal  to  you  the  most— and  rush  your 
order  to  us.  Your  telephone  call  to  me  at  (603)  569-5095 
will  hold  any  item  for  you,  or  your  letter  mailed  will  receive 
our  quick  attention.  All  of  us  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you! 


Sincerely 


Thomas  J.  Becker,  Senior  Numismatist 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 
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Half  Cents 


1793  Good-4/AG-3.  Chocolate  brown  with  no  im¬ 
pairments,  just  normal  wear.  Certainly  difficult 
to  locate  in  any  grade.  This  specimen  is  priced 
to  sell  quickly  at  just . 795.00 


1828  13  star  obverse.  AU-50  $135;  AU-55  $195; 
MS-60  Light  glossy  tan  with  hints  of  mint  red 
$295;  MS-63.  Attractive  iridescent  toning.  A 
simply  superb  coin  for  the  “fussy”  collector 

595.00 

1829  AU-50.  Glossy  and  problem  free  .135.00 

1832  AU-50  .  135.00 

1834  AU-50.  Hints  of  mint  red  on  reverse  $135; 

MS-63.  Superb  iridescent  toning  with  some 
mint  red  around  the  devices.  A  wonderful 
choice  for  the  quality  type  set  and  yet  priced 
at  only . 595.00 

1835  EF-45  $95;  AU-50.  Glossy  light  tan,  just  the 

way  you  like  them!  . 135.00 

1853  AU-55  . 195.00 


Large  Cents 


1794  S-60  VF-30.  Deep  chocolate  brown.  A  hand¬ 
some  specimen  of  this  most  popular  date.  Yet 
another  example  of  the  quality  coins  that  are 
a  Bowers  and  Merena  specialty  .  .  .  .695.00 


From  Paul  M.  Green 

The  following  note  was  recently  received  from 
Paul  M  Green,  a  feature  writer  for  Numismatic 
News: 

"Keep  up  the  good  work  with  the  Rare  Coin 
Review.  I  enjoy  every  issue  and  read  them  cover 
to  cover  which  I  don't  always  do  with  many 
other  publications." 


1795  S-76,  VF-20.  A  R-3  variety.  Light  even 
chocolate  brown  . 695.00 


1806  About  Uncirculated-50.  Lovely  light  brown 

coloration  . 1,150.00 

1818  MS-60.  Type  with  obverse  die  break  that 
connects  all  stars.  Attractive  even  medium 
brown  color  $395;  MS-63.  Lots  of  mint  red  re¬ 
mains  with  hints  of  olive  green  toning.  A  coin 


that's  sure  to  please.  Priced  at . 595.00 

1831  AU-55.  Brick  red  coloration  with  some  mint 
red  remaining.  A  scarce  and  much  in  demand 

type . 295.00 

1843  AU-55.  Medium  brown  with  some  mint  red 

in  the  devices . 195.00 

1846  MS-60/63  with  hints  of  mint  red  .  .425.00 

1847  EF-45  $79;  AU-55  .  195.00 

1850  EF-45  . 79.00 


1851  AU-50  $129;  AU-55  $195;  MS-60.  Glossy 
medium  brown  with  hints  of  mint  red325.00 

1 852  AU-55.  Well  struck  with  just  a  hint  of  rubbing 
. 195.00 

1853  AU-55  .  195.00 

1855  Upright  5s.  EF-45  $79;  AU-55.  An  excellent 

selection  for  the  type  collection  $195;  MS-60 
with  medium  tan  surfaces . 325.00 

1856  Upright  5.  AU-55  . 195.00 


Small  Cents 

INDIAN  CENTS 


1860  EF-45  . 32.00 

1862  Extremely  Fine-45  $25;  MS-60.  Lots  of  mint 

lustre . 129.00 

1863  EF-45  $25;  About  Uncirculated-55  $49; 

MS-60.  Lots  of  lustre . 149.00 

1864  CN  EF-45 . 39.00 


1864  Bronze  MS-63  .  195.00 

1864-L  AU-50  $185;  AU-55 . 215.00 

1865  EF-45  $27;  AU-55  . 42.00 

1866  EF-45  $79;  AU-55 . 115.00 

1867  EF-45  $79;  AU-55 . 115.00 

1868  AU-55  .  135.00 

1869  AU-50  $159;  MS-60  . 235.00 

1870  EF-45 . 115.00 

1874  EF-45  . 52.00 

1875  EF-45  . 55.00 

1878  AU-50  . 69.00 

1883  MS-63  . 115.00 

1889  MS-60  . 59.00 

1891  AU-55  . 22.00 

1899  AU-55  $19;  MS-64  . 169.00 

1901  AU-55  . 19.00 


Coins  From  the  Time  of  Christ 


During  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  31  B.C.  to  A.D.  14,  the  coin  illustrated  above,  a  silver 
denarius,  was  the  standard  day's  pay  for  the  laborer. 

The  obverse  shows  the  bust  of  Augustus,  wearing  the  laurel  wreath  of  a  conqueror,  surrounded 
by  his  name  and  titles.  Augustus  was  the  adopted  son,  actualy  a  nephew,  of  Julius  Caesar.  The 
reverse  of  this  coin,  struck  between  2  B.C.  and  A.D.  14,  shows  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  Gaius 
and  Lucius,  with  spears,  shields,  and  religious  implements.  Both  Gaius  and  Lucius  died  before 
Augustus,  possibly  at  the  hand  of  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  who  preferred  that  her  son,  Tiberius, 
succeed  his  stepfather  to  the  throne. 

Augustus  created  a  highly  organized  government  for  the  administration  of  his  huge  empire.  One 
of  the  programs  is  described  in  the  Bible  in  the  book  of  Luke. 

“In  those  days  Caesar  Augustus  issued  a  decree  that  a  census  should  be  taken  of  the  entire 
world  and  everyone  went  to  his  town  to  register. 

“So  Joseph  also  went  up  from  the  town  of  Nazareth  to  Galilee  to  Judaea,  to  Bethlehem  to  the 
town  of  David  because  he  beloned  to  the  house  and  line  of  David.  He  went  there  to  register 
with  Mary..." 

The  actual  coin  pictured  above  was  "Coin  of  the  Realm"  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  childhood. 

Certainly  there  is  little  need  to  say  more  about  the  significance  of  this  artifact. 

We  offer  Very  Fine  or  better  specimens  for  just  $225  each. 
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1902  About  Uncirculated-55  $19;  Proof-63. 


Superb  toning . 395.00 

1903  AU-55  . 19.00 

1904  AU-55  . 19.00 

1905  AU-55  . 19.00 


1906  AU-55  . 19.00 

1907  AU-55  . 19.00 

1908  AU-55  . 19.00 

1908-S  AU-55  . 99.00 

1909  Ind.  MS-64  . 159.00 


A  Trio  of  Indian  Head  Cent  Specials 

Our  favorite  grade  to  choose  when  collecting 
Indian  cents  is  AU-55,  and  many  of  our  customers 


Ancient  Roman  Oil  Lamp 


Light  is  one  of  mankind's  perennial  symbols  of  hope.  To  early  man,  the  mastery  of  fire  drove 
away  the  fears  of  darkness  and  kept  the  beasts  at  bay.  To  the  Greek  philosopher  Plato,  mankind 
lived  in  shadows,  his  world  composed  of  the  reflections  of  the  eternal  light  which  he  could  but 
dimly  perceiye  with  his  senses.  To  the  Persian  Zoroastrians,  light  and  fire  were  direct  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  divinity  itself,  something  to  be  worshipped.  To  the  early  Christians,  light  was  a  symbol 
of  hope  and  of  God.  One  of  Christ's  parables  in  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  widow  who 
had  lost  her  last  small  coin  ("the  widow's  mite"),  but  who,  upon  lighting  a  lamp,  found  it  beneath 
her  bedstead.  To  St.  Augustine,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  and  the  formulator  of  Christian  philosophy, 
light  was  the  first  material  thing  created  by  Cod  and  in  a  spiritual  form  composed  the  bodies  of 
the  angels. 

By  extension,  therefore,  from  the  earliest  times,  Christians  associated  light,  and  the  creation  of 
light,  with  the  spiritual  world.  After  all,  Christ  himself  said,  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  and 
in  Genesis  God's  first  words  are,  "Let  there  be  light."  This  association  of  light  with  the  spiritual 
world  found  its  concrete  expression  in  the  lamps  used  in  households  in  the  ancient  world.  Most 
common  folk  were  unable  to  afford  the  expensive  wax  or  tallow  candles,  which  later  became 
the  standard  means  of  illuminating  the  interiors  of  houses.  Rather,  the  average  man  lit  his  house 
with  small  pottery  lamps  which  could  be  filled  with  any  sort  of  combustible  oil,  including  olive 
oil,  which,  when  burned,  emits  a  pleasant  aroma.  Among  some  Christian  communities  in  the  Middle 
East,  Syria  in  particular,  it  was  customary  to  burn  lamps  that  bore  a  small  cross  or  a  similar  Chris¬ 
tian  symbol  near  the  outlet  for  the  wick,  where  the  flame  would  be  burning.  The  association  of 
Christian  belief  with  the  light  emitted  is  obvious,  and  in  its  pure  form,  quite  touching. 

Ancient  lamps  commonly  bore  two  holes  in  the  top.  The  larger,  central  hole  was  the  aperture 
into  which  oil  was  poured  to  fill  the  lamp.  The  smaller  hole,  usually  at  the  tip  of  the  lamp,  held 
the  wick,  made  from  any  vegetable  material  or  twisted  fiber.  As  the  wick  burned  down,  as  in 
a  modern  candle,  it  was  trimmed.  Occasionally,  the  Christian  symbol  appeared  on  the  base  of 
the  lamp,  perhaps  to  conceal  its  owner's  religious  affiliation.  At  times  in  the  later  Empire  it  was 
not  wise  to  be  publicly  known  as  a  Christian.  Most  lamps  that  survive  today  were  made  in  large 
factories  from  a  coarse-grained  and  light-colored  clay  which  was  fired  into  hard  and  durable  shapes. 
The  majority  of  lamps  that  survive  are  round  in  the  body,  tapering  to  a  point  where  the  wick  burned. 
Usually,,  the  lamps  bear  a  small  protuberance  at  the  back,  by  which  the  lamp  could  be  held  and 
carried  about  the  house.  A  household  would  have  as  many  lamps  as  it  was  able  to  afford  oil  to 
burn  them  with.  It  can  be  conjectured  that  in  the  poorest  of  households  there  would  be  but  one 
or  two  lamps,  and  these  would  be  lit  only  when  necessary.  Most  lamps  that  survive  today  bear 
scorch  marks  around  their  wick  openings,  suggesting  their  actual  use  in  antiquity  and  thereby 
bringing  the  new  owner  close  to  the  older  one. 

Early  lamps  such  as  these  are  an  inexpensive  vehicle  for  researching  back  in  time  to  antiquity. 
When  one  holds  one  of  these  lamps  in  his  or  her  hands,  one  is  as  close  to  another  time  as  he 
or  she  is  likely  every  to  get.  This  romance,  which  is  also  transmitted  through  other  artifacts  such 
as  coins,  is  really  priceless. 

Horn  one  of  our  most  dependable  and  well-connected  suppliers  we  have  obtained  a  small  group 
of  ancient  oil  lamps,  each  bearing  a  Christian  symbol  of  some  type.  We  were  able  to  select  the 
lamps  offered  here  from  an  accumulation  of  quality  antiquities  that  had  been  assembled  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  sold  due  to  the  unstable  political  climate  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

One  or  more  of  these  lamps  will  make  a  wonderful  addition  to  any  collection  of  ancient  coins. 

One  Ancient  Roman  Oil  Lamp  . $89.95 

Or  buy  two— one  for  yourself  and  another  for  a  friend— just  $159  for  the  pair! 

As  with  everything  we  sell,  you  must  be  delighted  with  your  purchase  or  simply  return  your 
oil  lamp  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund. 


who  have  ordered  Indian  cents  from  us  agree  with 
our  choice. 

If  a  collection  of  AU-55  Indian  cents  is  some¬ 
thing  you'd  like  to  begin,  then  one  of  these  special 
offers  is  a  great  way  to  start! 

Indian  Special  #  1.  Five  different  dates  of  AU-55 
Indian  cents,  dates  of  our  choice.  A  regular  $95 

value,  yours  for  just . 79.00 

Indian  Special  #  2.  For  the  past  several  months 
we  have  been  building  a  small  number  of  20th- 
century  Indian  head  sets.  These  sets  include  11 
coins,  1900  through  1909,  including  the  1908-S. 
Each  set  has  been  carefully  built  using  beautiful 
and  well  matched  AU-55  grade  coins.  If  purchased 
singly  you  could  expect  to  pay  $290  or  more,  but 
if  you  order  this  special,  you'll  get  all  11  coins, 
plus  a  deluxe  plastic  holder  for  just.  .  .  .275.00 
Indian  Special  #  3.  The  complete  20th-century 
Indian  head  cent  set.  All  of  the  coins  listed  above, 
plus  the  scarce  1909-S,  a  total  of  12  coins  all  nicely 
matched  AU-55  or  better,  at  the  special  price  of 
just  . 545.00 


Lincoln  Cents 


1909-S  V.D.B.  EF-45.  An  attractive,  glossy  brown 
example  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  small 
cents . 325.00 


1910-S  MS-63.  Full  mint  red  and  a  very  good  value 


at  just  . 159.00 

1914  MS-60  . 60.00 

1917  MS-65  . 79.00 

1920  MS-65  .  69.00 

1923  MS-65  . 65.00 


1926  MS-65  $55;  or  buy  five  blazing  mint  red 


specimens  for  just  . 225.00 

1929-S  MS-65  . 105.00 

1930  MS-65  . 29.00 

1933  MS-65  . 95.00 


1937  Proof-65 . 129.00 

1939  Proof-67 . 49.00 


Two-Cent  Pieces 


1864  Large  motto.  MS-60.  Glossy  brown  with  hints 
of  mint  red.  A  "super"  coin  $295;  MS-63.  A 
specimen  with  beautiful  surfaces  and  90% 
mint  red  . 350.00 
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1865  MS-60  $295;  MS-63  nearly  full  mint  red  with 

mellow  toning,  no  spots  or  problems.  This  one 
should  move  quickly  at . 350.00 

1866  MS-60.  Well  struck . 295.00 

1868  MS-60.  Scarce  and  underrated.  90%  mint 

red.  A  great  value  at  just . 325.00 


Nickel  Three-Cent  Pieces 


1865  AU-50  . 39.00 

1866  AU-55  . 65.00 

1867  AU-50  $39;  AU-55  . 65.00 


1880  MS-63.  Light  golden  toning . 595.00 

Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 


1851  MS-65.  This  specimen  has  superb  original 
light  toning  . 2,995.00 


1853  MS-63.  Another  lightly  toned  beauty  from 
an  old  collection  . 695.00 


1858  Type  II.  MS-63.  Beautiful  light  golden  ton¬ 
ing  enhances  the  appearance  of  this  scarce 
and  popular  type  coin . 650.00 


1861  MS-63.  Superb  rainbow  toning  .  .  .695.00 


Some  Nice  Words  from  Shippensburg 

Reader  B.B.,  of  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
recently  wrote: 

"I  praise  you  for  your  Rare  Coin  Review.  I  have 
read  a  lot  of  investment  newsletters  and  other 
Catalogues  and  find  them  rather  boring  and  im¬ 
personal  The  Rare  Coin  Review  on  the  other  hand 
gives  fme  articles  and  original  research.  It  amazes 
me  that  you  have  taken  the  time  and  devoted  the 
talent  of  your  staff  to  this." 
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An  Offering  of  Superb  Quality  18th-Century 
MERCHANTS'  TOKENS 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  widely  collected  areas  of  "modern"  British  coinage  is  the  large 
and  very  diverse  category  known  as  conder  tokens. 

Eighteenth-century  English  merchants'  tokens  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  later  U.S.  Hard 
Times  tokens— namely,  to  provide  circulating  small  change  at  a  time  when  none  was  being  coined, 
in  sufficient  quantities,  by  their  respective  governments.  Like  their  U.S.  counterparts,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  English  merchants  tokens  in  the  late  18th  century  took  the  opportunity  to  publish  political 
slogans,  patriotic  mottos,  and  outright  mercantile  advertising  on  the  tokens  they  issued.  Unlike 
many  of  the  U.S.  Hard  Times  tokens,  however,  the  English  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing  tokens 
of  the  1790s  were  much  more  carefully  made  and  struck  from  dies  showing  a  high  degree  of  skill 
in  the  cutting.  From  their  original  purposes,  these  tokens  soon  blossomed  into  extensive  series 
designed  specifically  for  collectors  rather  than  for  currency  needs. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  18th-century  English  merchants  tokens  were  struck  in,  or  bore  legends 
or  devices  referring  to,  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Some  of  these  were  in  imitation  of  earlier  royal 
halfpennies  and  bore  the  figure  of  a  royal  personage  (the  king,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  etc.)  or  members 
of  nobility.  The  denominations  struck  were  primarily  pennies  and  halfpennies,  as  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  with  farthings  being  somewhat  scarcer.  A  few,  very  rare  pieces  were  struck  in  silver  in 
sixpenny,  shilling,  and  occasionally,  half  crown  denominations.  Several  of  the  collectors  series 
have  become  famous  with  collectors  of  both  United  States  and  foreign  coins  and  tokens.  The 
large,  architectural  series  produced  by  William  Kempson,  which  features  representations  of  chur¬ 
ches  and  buildings  (some  of  which  are  no  longer  standing)  are  probably  the  most  famous  of  the 
whole  field.  Other  topics  which  are  found  on  these  tokens  include  some  of  a  political  nature  and 
others  of  a  patriotic  sort.  The  same  Republican  sentiments  which  eventually  led  to  our  own  American 
Revolution  were  in  the  wind  in  England  at  the  same  time.  In  the  1790s  several  famous  political 
trials  were  conducted  by  the  Crown  against  publishers  of  pamphlets  which  were  felt  to  be  seditious 
or  treasonable.  Thomas  Spence,  a  publisher  of  both  political  pamphlets  and  tokens,  was  tried, 
to  take  one  example,  for  sedition  for  some  of  the  anti-royal  sentiments  found  in  a  pamphlet  of 
the  early  1790s.  As  part  of  his  legal  defense,  which  was  waged  as  much  in  the  press  as  in  the 
courts,  he  struck  a  series  of  tokens  in  both  halfpenny  and  farthing  sizes  which  proclaimed  his 
innocence  of  treason  and  his  right  to  publish  whatever  he  pleased  (similar  to  the  earlier  trial  of 
Peter  Zenger  in  our  colonies).  Other  issuers  of  tokens  extolled  patriotic  themes,  especially  during 
the  early  years  of  the  war  with  Napoleon. 

Apart  from  those  tokens  which  were  only  meant  to  circulate  as  currency  (redeemable  by  their 
issuer  or  by  the  merchant  who  purchased  them  from  the  manufacturer),  the  majority  of  these 
pieces  were  recognized  at  the  time  of  their  striking  as  being  something  special  and  many  of  them 
were  carefully  preserved  from  the  earliest  times.  The  pieces  that  we  are  offering  here  will  grade 
About  Uncirculated  and  better.  Each  piece  has  been  carefully  selected  for  quality  and  attractiveness. 
As  many  of  these  were  a  limited  issue,  and  the  dies  remained  fresh  through  the  life  of  the  striking, 
many  of  these  pieces  show  prooflike  surfaces  and  extremely  sharp  strikes.  We  are  sure  that  the 
purchaser  of  these  tokens  will  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  new  acquisition,  which  with  a  little 
study  can  open  the  world  of  late  18th-century  political  and  social  history  of  Great  Britain,  and, 
by  extension,  the  United  States. 

We  have  the  following  "sure  to  please"  packages  available.  Each  will  contain  a  diverse  and 
very  interesting  selection  with  no  duplications.  You're  certain  to  be  100%  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
tokens  you  receive. 

Merchant  Token  Package  No.  1:  Five  different,  interesting  pieces  each  grading  Choice  AU-55 
or  better,  just  $249.00. 

Merchant  Token  Package  No.  2:  10  different  pieces.  A  great  starter  collection  at  the  very  attrac¬ 
tive  price  of  just  $474.00. 

Merchant  Token  Package  No.  3:  20  different  18th-century  merchants  tokens,  the  very  best  assort¬ 
ment,  including  some  scarcer  issues  at  no  extra  charge.  Order  this  wonderful  package  for  just 
$839.00! 


Nickels  toning . 495.00 


1866  Rays.  MS-60.  Great  lustre  and  a  better  than 
average  strike . 325.00 


LIBERTY  NICKELS 


1867  Rays.  MS-60.  Another  lustrous  and  proper¬ 
ly  graded  beauty  that's  sure  to  please.  Priced 
at  just  . 350.00 


1867  No  rays.  AU-50 


49.00 


1883  Shield.  MS-63.  A  coin  with  superb  light 


1912-D  MS-60.  A  nice  strike . 295.00 


Buffalo  Nickels 


1913  Type  I.  MS-63.  A  perfect  selection  for  the 
20th-century  type  collector  $1 1 5;  MS-64  $149; 
MS-65  . 295.00 


1913-S  Type  I.  MS-64.  Superb  blue  and  golden 
toning.  One  of  the  most  attractive  coins  in  our 
large  inventory  of  buffalo  nickels  .  .  .235.00 


The  Mercury  Dime  " Short  Set "  1941-1945 


This  attractive  and  popular  set  contains  15  in  a  deluxe  Capital-brand  plastic  holder  which  will 
coins— one  of  each  date  and  mintmark,  1941  fit  easily  in  a  standard  size  bank  box. 
through  1945.  Each  set  has  been  carefully  We  have  only  a  few  of  these  sets  on  hand  and 
examined  and  double-checked.  Each  set  will  con-  they  are  sure  to  go  fast  at  our  SUPER  price  of  just 
tain  coins  of  MS-63  or  better  quality  with  typical  $279  per  set. 
strikes  for  each  issue.  Each  set  comes  complete 


1913  Type  II.  MS-65.  Very  well  struck  with 
beautiful  light  toning . 395.00 


1 91 3-D  Type  II.  MS-64.  Very  scarce  this  nice.  Just 
one  in  stock  so  please  order  promptly  to  avoid 
disappointment . 325.00 


1914  MS-64.  Wonderful  gold  toning  .  .  .179.00 


1914-D  MS-64.  Another  scarce  issue  from  an 


outstanding  old  time  collection.  Priced  right 

at  only . 495.00 

1914-S  MS-64.  Very  well  struck . 349.00 

1915  MS-63  $125;  MS-64  . 155.00 

1916  MS-63  $85;  MS-64  . 125.00 

1917  MS-64.  Superb  multi-hued  toning  $149; 

MS-65  . 475.00 

1917-S  MS-64.  Light  golden  toning.  This  coin  is 

very  scarce . 495.00 

1919  MS-64  . 189.00 

1921  MS-65  . 475.00 


Harold  Whiteneck  A  Pioneer ? 

In  response  to  the  article  "Day  Tripping 
Through  the  Guide  Book,"  which  commenced 
on  page  70  of  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  58,  old- 
time  dealer  Harold  Whiteneck,  who,  with  his  store 
on  Court  Street,  Boston,  was  one  of  the 
numismatic  mainstays  of  New  England  years  ago, 
recently  wrote  to  say  that  when  the  Guide  Book 
of  United  States  Coins  first  came  out  in  1946  the 
listing  of  dimes  was  taken  directly  from  a  publica¬ 
tion  he  had  just  issued,  Fixed  Price  Lists— United 
States  Dimes.  As  this  price  list  did  not  contain  each 
and  every  date  and  variety  in  all  grades,  he  hand- 
annotated  a  copy  and  sent  it  to  Whitman.  From 
this,  the  varieties  and  format  of  the  early  Guide 
Book  dime  section  were  taken. 

When  your  editor  was  a  kid  he  often  stopped 
by  Harold  Whiteneck's  store  in  Boston— this  was 
in  the  1950s.  There  were  always  a  few  bargains 
to  be  had  and,  equally  important,  some  nice  con¬ 
versation.  Thanks,  Harold  for  getting  in  touch 
again! 
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understand  that  “a  good  time  was  had  by  all"  and 
that  Lee  lacocca,  various  government  officials,  and 
a  generous  contingent  of  numismatists  were  on 
hand  to  watch  the  gold  coins  being  produced.  A 
simultaneous  ceremony  was  held  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mint,  where  another  group  of  officials  in¬ 
augurated  the  silver  Statue  of  Liberty  com- 
memoratives.  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio,  who  was  on 
hand  at  West  Point,  is  to  be  congratulated  for' his 
great  work  on  this  and  the  previous  Olympic  com- 
memoratives.  Here's  hoping  that  collectors  see 
many  more  commemorative  programs  in  the 
years  ahead. 

♦  *  * 

FLORENCE  SCHOOK,  president  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  and  successor 
to  Dave  Bowers  in  that  position,  reports  that  she 
is  enjoying  the  office.  One  of  her  first  duties— 
actually  we  are  sure  it  was  a  pleasure— was  atten¬ 
ding  the  800th  anniversary  banquet  of  the  Chicago 
Coin  Club.  Incidentally,  that  organization  plans 
to  issue  a  book  containing  contributions  from 
many  different  numismatic  writers,  including  your 
editor.  Unfortunately,  scheduling  problems 
precluded  the  book  from  being  available  at  the 
banquet,  but  we  hope  to  see  a  copy  soon.  One 
rule  in  book  publishing  seems  immutable,  it 

always  takes  longer  than  one  thinks  it  will! 

*  *  * 

NOW  THAT  WINTER  IS  UPON  US,  and  for 

at  least  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  United  States 
there  is  cold  weather,  why  not  buy  some  good 
numismatic  books  to  read  during  those  long 
winter  nights?  We  have  some  really  nifty  ones.  See 

the  listing  in  this  issue. 

*  *  * 

IF  YOU  LIVE  IN  TEXAS  you  might  want  to 
check  out  the  Old  Spaghetti  Warehouse,  1815 
North  Market  Street,  Dallas.  We  haven't  been 
there  ourselves,  but  we've  been  in  contact— for 
the  restaurant  ordered  the  posters  described  on 

page  28  of  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  56. 

*  *  * 

THE  TRIVIA  GAME  put  out  by  Coin  World 
seems  to  be  off  to  a  fine  start.  Ann  Marie  Aldridge, 
of  Coin  World ,  reports  excellent  sales,  and  our 
own  clients  have  been  ordering  them  at  a  nice 
rate  as  well  (from  our  offering  of  these  in  the  Rare 
Coin  Review).  Krause  Publications,  publishers  of 
Numismatic  News,  have  come  out  with  a  book 
on  coin  quizzes.  This  prompts  us  to  remember 
that  about  a  year  ago  we  planned  to  issue  a  book 
or  booklet  reprinting  coin  quizzes  from  past  issues 
of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  adding  some  new 
ones— but,  like  with  many  things,  we  never  had 
a  chance  to  do  it.  We  guess  that  shows  that  if  you 
have  an  idea,  act  on  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
do  produce  this  book  or  booklet,  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  room  in  the  marketplace  for  it.  It  seems 
that  just  about  everything  we  publish  reaches  an 

enthusiastic  audience. 

*  *  * 

JIM  RUDDY,  our  long-time  business  associate, 
from  the  1950s  through  his  retirement  in  1977, 
visited  us  in  October— at  the  height  of  the  autumn 
foliage  season.  Jim  was  making  a  tour  of  the  East 


This  and  That 


state.  From  the  living  room  and  porch  of  this 
house,  Joseph  Lesher  sold  his  "dollars"  in  1900 
and  1901 .  I  dreamed  that  the  ANA  would  restore 
it  someday,  but  I  had  no  idea  that  Ed  Rochette 
would  pour  a  great  deal  of  energy  into  the 
project— and  that  restoration  would  come  so 
soon,  aided  by  Ed's  innovative  project  of  issuing 
brand-new  silver  Lesher  "dollars"  to  go  with  the 
project  (refer  to  an  article  on  this  subject  in  our 
last  Rare  Coin  Review  issue).  Ed  is  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  the  ANA  has  ever  had.  Congratula¬ 
tions,  Ed,  on  your  accomplishments— and  here's 
wishing  you  and  Mary  Ann  many  future  years  of 
happiness. 

*  *  * 


A.  ALFRED  TAUBMAN,  owner  of  Sotheby's  art 
auction  house,  as  quoted  in  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  September  18,  1985: 

"Selling  art  has  much  in  common  with  selling 
root  beer.  People  don't  need  root  beer  and  they 
don't  need  to  buy  a  painting,  either.  We  provide 
them  with  a  sense  that  it  will  give  them  a  happier 
experience." 

♦  *  * 


THANK  YOU  to  Dr.  Stephen  Bayni  for  the  very 
nice  letter  which  arrived  on  my  desk  immediate¬ 
ly  following  the  conclusion  of  my  1 983-1985  term 
as  ANA  president.  Your  sentiments  are  very  much 
appreciated.  Comments  such  as  yours  made  my 
presidency  very  worthwhile.  And,  thanks  also  to 
the  several  dozen  Rare  Coin  Review  readers  and 
clients  who  took  time  to  pen  or  type  a  few  words 

on  the  same  subject. 

*  *  * 


ED  ROCHETTE  was  feted  at  a  special  party  held 
in  November  by  the  staff  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association.  For  nearly  20  years  Ed 
served  as  executive  vice-president.  Your  editor 
was  pleased  to  contribute  some  anecdotes  and 
reminiscences  to  a  "book  of  memories"  presented 
to  him  at  the  event. 

I  recall,  for  example,  that  after  we  were  awarded 
the  auction  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  convention  in 
New  Orleans  in  1981  the  ANA  learned  that  some 
archaic  laws  on  the  books  stipulated  that  anyone 
conducting  an  auction  in  New  Orleans  had  to  be 
a  resident  of  Louisiana  for  at  least  a  year  before 
the  auction  and,  second,  following  a  law  that 
dated  before  the  Civil  War,  no  auction  could  be 
held  after  the  sun  set.  There  was  talk  about  shift¬ 
ing  the  convention  to  Atlanta,  but  the  city  fathers 
of  New  Orleans  intervened,  gave  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  and  us  a  waiver,  and  the 
sale  was  indeed  held— it  turned  out  to  be  a  spec¬ 
tacular  success.  In  another  instance,  a  title  that 
Ed  Rochette  suggested  for  a  talk  I  gave  to  the  ANA 
Numismatic  Festival  in  1985,  "The  Compleat  Col¬ 
lector,"  intrigued  me  so  much  that  the  talk  was 
expanded  into  a  small  book  of  the  same  title.  Then 
there  was  the  derelict  Lesher  house  in  Victor,  Col- 
orado,  high  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  purchased 
this  a  number  of  years  ago  and  gave  it  to  the  ANA 
as  a  gift,  recognizing  that  it  was  the  oldest 
nurni  .m.ifically  related  building  still  standing  in  the 


JANE  BRYANT  QUINN,  television  financial 
analyst,  Newsweek  columnist,  and  syndicated 
writer,  quoted  us  in  a  recent  column: 

"Rare  coin  dealer  Q.  David  Bowers,  of  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire,  states  that  [certain]  telemarketers  are 
charging  roughly  50%  more  than  you  would  pay 
at  a  coin  shop.  For  worn  common  silver  dollars 
that  normally  cost  $14  to  $15  today,  the  telephone 
salesmen  are  likely  to  charge  $30  or  more.  For 
19th-century  silver  coins,  dealer-priced  at  $55  to 
$60,  some  telemarketers  are  charging  $85  to  $90. 
So,  buyer  beware." 

★  *  * 

APPROXIMATELY  150,000  READERS-those 

interested  in  asset  management  and  financial  plan¬ 
ning,  read  a  news  article  on  the  sale  of  the  1861 
original  Confederate  States  of  America  copper- 
nickel  cent,  such  article  appearing  in  the  October 
issue  of  a  newsletter  printed  by  The  Merrill  Ander¬ 
son  Company,  of  Connecticut.  The  coin  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  sold  by  us  last  year  for  $15,400.  Just  12 
original  pieces  were  struck,  and  examples  today 

are  recognized  as  major  rarities. 

*  *  * 

THANKS  TO  DONNA  POPE,  director  of  the 
Mint,  for  the  kind  invitation  to  attend  the 
ceremonies  at  West  Point  on  Friday,  October 
18th,  when  the  first  Statue  of  Liberty  com- 
memoratives  were  made.  Unfortunately,  an  un- 
cancellable  appointment  previously  made  with  a 
client  prevented  us  from  attending,  but  we 
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Coast,  stopping  at  various  places  in  connection 
with  his  ever-growing  collection  of  presidential 
autographs.  After  visiting  with  us,  he  went  to 
Templeton,  Massachusetts,  to  spend  some  time 
with  well-known  autograph  dealer  Paul  Richards, 
then  on  to  Washington,  D.C.  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Manuscript  Society. 
Although  Jim  is  no  longer  connected  with  coins, 
he  couldn't  resist  asking,  “How's  my  Photograde 
book  doing?" 

*  *  * 

IN  A  GROUP  OF  OLD  BOOKS  that  we  bought 
the  other  day  we  came  across  a  copy  of  Mon- 
troville  W.  Dickeson's  Numismatical  Manual , 
published  in  1859.  This  pioneering  work  in 
numismatics  undoubtedly  influenced  the  first 
generation  of  American  collectors.  The  next  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  book  dropped  the  "L"  in  the  name 

and  was  known  simply  as  the  Numismatic  Manual. 

*  *  * 

FOR  OUR  AUCTION  SALE  with  the 

Numismatic  Association  of  Southern  California 

Convention  in  Los  Angeles,  January  1986,  we  had 
the  pleasant  situation  of  receiving  too  many  con¬ 
signments,  so  some  had  to  be  transferred  to  the 
next  sale,  that  being  held  in  New  York  City  with 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  Convention.  And,  ear¬ 
ly  indications  show  that  that  sale,  too,  will  be  a 
"we're  filled"  situation  soon.  The  point  of  all  this 
is  that  if  you  are  thinking  of  consigning,  telephone 
Karl  Hirtzinger  collect  at  (603)  569-5095,  today, 
not  tomorrow.  Karl  is  the  managing  director  of 
Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  and  is  one 

of  the  busiest  people  we  know. 

».  *  *  * 

AND  TO  THINK  we  hold  our  auctions  there! 
'The  Indian  word  for  New  York  is  Manhattan,  or 
Manna-ha-ta,  and  means  'the  place  of  drunken¬ 
ness.'  This  name  is  traceable  to  the  year  1524 
when  Giovanni  Verrazzano,  the  Florentine  ex¬ 
plorer,  landed  for  the  first  time  at  what  is  now  the 
lower  extremity  of  New  York  City  and  gave  the 
Indians  their  first  taste  of  firewater.  A  good  time 
was  had  by  all,  and  ever  after  the  natives  referred 
to  the  island  as  'Manna-ha-ta'  or  'place  of 
drunkenness.'  "  (from  Believe  It  or  Not,  by  Robert 
Ripley,  1929). 

*  *  * 

WHILE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  of  "Believe  It  or 
Not,"  we  note  that  the  previously-mentioned 
1929  book  was  recently  picked  up  by  your  editor 
for  $2  at  an  old  book  store.  In  the  introduction, 
Robert  Ripley  notes  that  the  first  "Believe  It  or 
Not"  cartoon  was  an  accident.  In  1921  he  was 
drawing  cartoons  for  sports  pages  when,  as  a  filler, 
he  put  together  some  athletic  oddities  into  a  car¬ 
toon.  For  want  of  a  better  caption  he  called  it 
"Believe  It  or  Not."  It  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Globe,  and  caused  a  considerable  stir.  The  editor 
asked  if  Ripley  could  put  together  another  such 
feature,  and  before  long  the  "Believe  It  or  Not" 
cartoon  appeared  once  a  week.  Then  the  frequen¬ 
cy  increased  to  two  a  week,  and  then,  by  the  mid 
1920s,  one  each  day— by  which  time  the  subject 
had  gone  far  beyond  athletics. 

Ripley  delighted  in  reciting  the  unusual  and  tell¬ 
ing  strange  facts  about  common  things— or 
straightening  out  misconceptions,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  there  is  no  lead  in  a  lead  pencil  (it  is 
graphite— a  form  of  carbon);  a  guinea  pig  is  not 
a  pig  nor  does  it  come  from  guinea  (it  is  a  rodent 
and  comes  from  the  western  coast  of  South 
America);  German  silver  contains  no  silver  (it  is 
an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc);  there  is  no 
rice  in  rice  paper  (it  is  made  from  pitch  or  wood 
pulp);  and  a  prairie  dog  is  not  a  dog  (it  is  a  ro¬ 
dent)— and  so  on.  As  this  is  a  numismatic  publica¬ 


tion,  or  supposed  to  be,  we  note  that  varying  com¬ 
positions  designated  as  German  silver  were  used 
to  make  tokens  in  the  19th  century,  including  Dr. 
Lewis  Feuchtwanger's  composition  employed  to 
make  numerous  one-cent  and  three-cent  pieces 
dated  1837. 

*  *  * 

RUSSELL  RULAU,  editor  of  the  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild  Newsletter,  recently  wrote  a  brief 
commentary  concerning  our  Rare  Coin  Review, 
observing  that  "it  has  become  noted  for  the  ar¬ 
ticles  it  carries."  Thanks,  Russ! 

*  *  * 

SCROOGE  MCDUCK,  mentioned  in  our  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  58,  is  a  favorite  comic  strip 
character  with  many  of  our  readers.  First  letter  in 
a  pile  of  mail  on  the  subject  was  from  Vernon 
Rulli,  a  Wyoming  reader,  who  sent  copies  of  some 

old  coin-oriented  comic  strips. 

★  *  * 

THE  UNIQUE  1870-S  HALF  DIME  now  graces 
the  cover  of  The  Gobrecht  journal,  official  organ 
of  the  Liberty  Seated  Coin  Club.  Are  you  in¬ 
terested  in  Liberty  Seated  coins?  You  may  become 
a  member  by  sending  $11  for  the  first  year's  dues 
and  initiation  fee  to:  John  Kroon,  Box  1062, 
Midland,  Michigan  48641.  It  won't  hurt  if  you 
mention  that  you  saw  this  item  in  the  Rare  Coin 
Review. 

*  *  * 

THIS  COMING  SUMMER,  in  July,  your  editor 
will  be  teaching  once  again  the  popular  "All 
About  Coins"  course  as  part  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Summer  Seminar  held  at 
ANA  headquarters  in  Colorado  Springs.  I  had 
taught  this  course  for  five  or  six  years,  then  took 
a  two-year  respite,  with  the  course  capably 
handled  in  my  absence  by  Ray  Merena,  while  I 
was  president  of  the  ANA.  At  the  request  of  Ken 
Bressett,  who  is  coordinating  the  courses,  I  have 
agreed  to  do  it  one  more  time.  For  a  reasonable 
fee  amounting  to  just  a  few  hundred  dollars— I 
don't  have  the  information  on  hand  as  I  write 
this— you  can  spend  a  week  in  Colorado  Springs, 
complete  with  food,  lodging,  and  tuition,  immer¬ 
sing  yourself  in  coins  and  their  lore.  Interested? 
Write  to:  Mrs.  Judy  Padgett,  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association,  P.O.  Box  2366,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado  80901  and  ask  for  a  Summer 
Seminar  brochure.  Do  it  soon,  don't  put  it  off,  for 

sometimes  the  course  fills  up  quickly! 

*  *  * 

FRED  J.  BALSHOFER,  in  his  book,  One  Reel 
a  Week,  a  story  of  his  early  involvement  with  the 
film  business  (University  of  California  Press,  1967), 
tells  us  that  he  lived  in  New  York  but  moved  to 
California.  He  tells  of  the  monetary  conditions 
there: 

"I  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving,  November  1909.  We  were  among 
the  first  of  the  moving  picture  companies  to  begin 
building  a  moving  picture  center  in  California.  Los 
Angeles  at  that  time  was  a  sprawling  city  of  ap¬ 
proximately  250,000  residents,  many  of  whom 
were  Spanish-speaking.  Their  customs  and  gen¬ 
tle  way  of  life  immediately  won  my  admiration 
and  friendship.  In  1909  there  was  darn  little  paper 
money  to  be  had.  It  was  so  scarce,  in  fact,  that 
when  I  went  to  the  Security  Bank  on  Spring  Street, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  deposited  $2,000  in 
20,  50,  and  100  dollar  bills  to  the  account  of  the 
New  York  Motion  Picture  Company,  the  clerks 
eyed  me  as  though  I  had  held  up  a  train.  When 
I  asked  the  teller  to  change  a  $20  bill  for  ones, 
he  handed  me  'cartwheels.'  'Bills,'  I  said.  He 
shook  his  head  but  managed  to  find  five  $1  bills, 


and  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  remainder  in  silver 
dollars." 

*  *  * 

A  RECENT  NOTE  from  Lee  Hewitt  notes  that 
in  the  present  market  many  people  are  offering 
"original  mint  rolls,"  leading  some  collectors  to 
believe  that  the  mints  actually  wrapped  rolls, 
which  they  didn't.  The  mints  did  and  still  do  ship 
coins  in  sacks,  and  it  is  the  banking  system  that 
wraps  coins  in  rolls.  So,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  "original  mint  roll."  Similarly,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  original  roll  of  Proof  coins.  Rolls  of 
modern  Proof  coins,  as  offered  today,  are  made 
up  by  dealers  and  collectors.  Proof  coins  were 

never  issued  this  way. 

*  *  * 

CRIPPLE  CREEK,  that  old  Colorado  mining 
town,  is  in  the  midst  of  another  gold  rush,  sort 
of,  according  to  an  article  in  Business  Week,  Oc¬ 
tober  21,  1985,  submitted  to  us  by  reader  Devere 
Beach.  A  new  gold  extraction  process  called  gold 
cyanide  leaching  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
precious  yellow  metal  for  "a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  old-time  mining  operations,"  according  to  the 
report.  "Today's  'boom'  is  slow  and  steady.  In  the 
town  of  Cripple  Creek,  where  burros  can  still  be 
found  roaming  the  streets,  the  resident  popula¬ 
tion,  which  was  as  high  as  35,000  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  is  now  only  800.  But  that's  better  than 
the  600  of  just  a  year  or  two  ago.  Families  are  now 
filling  up  the  vacant  homes.  A  new  gas  station  has 

opened.  The  grocery  has  added  a  delicatessen." 

*  *  * 

CODMAN  HISLOP,  a  Florida  reader,  wrote  to 
say:  "As  I  have  come  to  expect,  the  current  Rare 
Coin  Review  is  to  other  numismatic  publications 
as  the  New  York  Times  is  to  Captain  Billy's  Whiz 
Bang,  although  I  doubt  if  you  remember  that  old- 
time  barber  shop  delight."  In  connection  with  a 
research  project,  Dr.  Hislop  desires  to  track  down 
a  $10  note  issued  by  the  Mohawk  Bank  of 
Schenectady,  New  York,  such  note  apparently  be¬ 
ing  put  into  circulation  beginning  January  1856. 
The  note  is  said  to  portray  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.  If 
any  Rare  Coin  Review  reader  has  such  a  note,  let 
us  know  and  we'll  pass  your  letter  on  to  Dr. 

HislofJ,  who  will  be  very  grateful  for  the  help. 

*  *  * 

NUMISMATIC  DEPTH  STUDY,  my  weekly  col¬ 
umn  in  Coin  World,  brought  a  pack  of  mail  to  the 
office  in  December,  when  an  article  had  a  "It's 
O.K.  to  be  a  Collector"  appeared.  I  stated  that 
we  are  all  constantly  bombarded  by  newsletters 
and  sales  messages  imploring  us  to  invest  in  coins, 
while  relatively  few  take  the  time  to  suggest  that 
coins  can  be  collected.  And  yet,  collectors,  I 
pointed  out,  are  used  as  an  example  of  what  in¬ 
vestment  success  can  mean.  For  example,  we 
have  all  read  about  how  the  coins  of  Harold 
Bareford,  when  sold,  brought  dozens  of  times  his 
cost,  or  how  Virgil  Brand's  coins,  which  cost  him 
several  million  dollars,  if  sold  today  would  be 
worth  the  best  part  of  a  billion  dollars.  T.  Harrison 
Garrett,  Virgil  Brand,  Walter  Nichols,  and 
thousands  of  other  collectors  of  years  ago  really 
enjoyed  numismatics,  without  much  thought 
about  investment— except  that  investment  was  a 
"someday"  thing.  Most  had  the  hope,  I  am  sure, 
that  their  coins  would  at  some  future  date  be 
worth  more  than  they  paid,  but  the  name  of  the 
game  in  the  meantime  was  to  fraternize  with 
fellow  collectors,  to  read  about  coins,  to  study 
their  history,  and  to  appreciate  their  art.  In  my 
writing  on  the  subject  of  investment  I  have  always 
stressed  that  the  greatest  successes— not  to 
overlook  the  greatest  pleasures— have  gone  to 
those  who  have  been  collectors  first  and  investors 
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second.  It's  okay  to  be  a  collector,  and  I  hope  that 
this  is  what  you  are. 


COIN  DESCRIPTIONS  can  be  interesting.  Here 
are  two  prizes  from  auction  catalogues  scanned 
recently  by  Karl  Hirtzinger  and  Mike  Hodder: 

Uncommonly  rare"— which  leads  us  to  wonder 
whether  we'll  ever  come  across  such  listings  as 
"commonly  rare"  or,  the  converse,  "rarely  com¬ 
mon"!  Then  there  was  a  description  of  a  copper 
coin  written  by  a  leading  expert:  "the  finest  I  have 
seen.  The  only  specimen  known  to  exist." 

*  *  * 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COLLECTIBLES  is  alive  and 
well.  In  December,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  a  sale  at  auction  of  a  1787  bottle  of 
Chateau  Lafitte  claret  wine,  apparently  bottled  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  for  $1 56,450  and,  in  the  same 
article,  a  painting  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  Rubens 
Peale  with  a  geranium,  for  $4,070,000— believed 
to  be  a  record  for  an  American  painting.  My  gosh, 
for  a  staggering  $4,070,000  one  could  buy  an  en¬ 
tire  collection  of  United  States  coins! 

*  *  * 

THE  COMPUTER  AGE:  On  December  12,  Paul 
Volcker,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
told  a  House  Committee  that  a  computer  error 
at  the  Bank  of  New  York  required  the  Central 
Bank  to  extend  a  loan  of  $22.6  billion.  The  error 
was  not  discovered  until  18  hours  later,  by  which 
time  the  Bank  of  New  York  had  to  pay  $5  million 
in  interest  on  the  loan  it  didn't  want!  "No  doubt 
it  must  be  the  biggest  computer  glitch  in  history," 
noted  USA  Today. 

*  *  * 


READERS  interested  in  out-of-print  numismatic 
periodicals  should  become  acquainted  with  The 
Asylum,  quarterly  journal  of  the  Numismatic 
Bibliomania  Society,  published  at  116  West  Main 
Street,  Pomona  Park,  Florida  03281.  Carling 
Gresham,  editor,  turns  out  a  fascinating  publica¬ 
tion.  The  most  recent,  the  Fall  and  Winter  1985 
issue,  is  30  pages  in  length. 

*  *  * 

FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  we  have  reference 
books,  copies  of  our  own  past  publications,  and 
other  need-to-save  items  put  up  in  sturdy  bindings 
for  use  in  our  own  reference  library.  Having  had 
several  satisfactory  transactions  with  Grace  Bin¬ 
dings,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  22252,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
40222,  we  highly  recommend  them  should  you 
want  to  dress  up  your  library  a  bit.  Write  to  them, 
mention  us  if  you  wish,  and  ask  for  a  current  price 
list.  By  the  way,  well-known  bibliophile  Armand 
Champa,  whose  rare  coin  collection  we  sold  at 
auction  in  1972,  is  responsible  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Grace  Bindings  enterprise,  according 
to  a  recent  letter  from  him.  He  encouraged  the 
proprietor  to  come  to  America  from  England, 
where  he  had  been  engaged  in  binding  for  quite 
some  time. 

*  *  * 

YOUR  EDITOR  enjoyed  the  1936  movie  San 
Francisco ,  starring  Clark  Gable  and  Jeanette  Mac¬ 
Donald,  the  other  evening.  It's  probably  been  20 
years  since  I  last  saw  the  film.  If  your  local  VCR 
rental  outlet  stocks  it,  you  won't  go  wrong  by  in¬ 
vesting  two  hours  in  watching  it.  The  story  centers 
around  San  Francisco's  Barbary  Coast  early  in 
1906,  concluding  with— what  else— the  famous 
earthquake  of  April  18th. 

*  *  * 


BOB  RUBEL  of  our  staff  made  U  S. A.  Today, 
December  2nd,  when  the  editorial  department  of 
that  the  nationwide  newspaper  called  upon  him 
to  discuss  the  authenticity  of  a  1787  Brasher 
doubloon. 

*  *  * 

IS  IT  NECESSARY?  On  the  front  page  of  USA 
Today,  December  5,  1985,  the  following  article, 
excerpted  here,  appeared:  "Santa,  that  jolly  old 
elf,  has  turned  grim— at  least  on  TV.  This  season, 
Christmas  episodes  of  some  TV  series  will  explode 
the  myth  of  a  kindly,  healthy,  happy  Santa.  NBC's 
St.  Elsewhere  airs  'Santa  Claus  Is  Dead'  on 
December  18th.  In  it,  a  storefront  Santa  has  a 
heart  attack  in  front  of  a  group  of  children  and 
dies.  ABC's  Crowing  Pains  airs  a  story  in  which 
a  psychiatric  patient,  dressed  as  Santa  Claus, 
threatens  to  jump  off  a  roof.  NBC's  Remington 
Steele  shows  Santa  taking  hostages  as  three  com¬ 
mando  Clauses  storm  a  Christmas  party  and  ter¬ 
rorize  the  show's  heroes...  Why  the  downbeat 
Santas?  'We  wanted  to  turn  the  tradition  on  its 
head,'  says  Steele  producer  Michael  Gleason.' 
Happily,  Richard  Chapman,  producer  of  CBS' 
Simon  &  Simon  said,  "You  can't  debunk  Santa 
Claus."  By  the  way,  Richard  Chapman's  wife,  the 
former  Nancy  Kane,  was  a  member  of  our  staff 
in  the  1970s. 

*  *  * 

WHO  COUNTED  THEM?  On  December  12, 
1985,  Paul  Harvey,  in  his  noontime  radio  broad¬ 
cast,  mentioned  that  a  certain  Chinese  province 
was  overrun  with  140  million  mice.  The  problem 
is  so  severe,  Paul  tells  us,  that  authorities  are  try¬ 
ing  to  promote  mice  as  an  interesting  food  to 
eat— if  prepared  properly.  It  must  have  taken  quite 
a  bit  of  effort  to  have  counted  so  many  little 
critters!  □ 


When  Bill  Christensen  Writes... 

When  William  B.  Christensen  writes,  people 
read  what  he  has  to  say— for  certainly  among 
dealers  of  our  era  he  is  one  of  the  most  respected. 
We  could  not  help  but  notice  his  market  com¬ 
mentary  in  the  introduction  to  his  catalogue  of 
November  4,  1985,  which  we  excerpt  herewith: 

"Recently,  there  have  been  more  and  more 
statements  in  the  numismatic  press  to  the  effect 
that  the  numismatic  bull  market  is  raging  once 
again.  It's  a  pleasant  thought,  but  we  remain  to 
be  convinced.  During  our  recent  travels,  however, 
we  have  noted  a  number  of  positive  signs.  Many 
European  countries  have  seen  strengthening  of 
their  numismatic  markets  within  their  own  cur¬ 
rency  as  their  own  economy  gradually  improves. 

"With  the  strong  dollar,  prices  of  these  coins  re¬ 
main  weak  in  dollar  terms,  so  Americans  may  well 
not  have  noticed  the  signs  of  improvement  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pond.  With  rationalization  of  the 
dollar's  valuation  with  respect  to  the  other  free 
market  currencies,  dollar  prices  for  these  Euro¬ 
pean  coins  should  begin  to  benefit  as  well.  We 
don't,  however,  foresee  a  prompt  return  to  the 
exchange  rates  of  the  middle  1970s.  Still,  some 
sort  of  equilibrium  where  the  collector  can  afford 
to  purchase  the  coin  which  he  wants,  have  the 
pleasure  of  possessing  the  coin,  and  have  a  legiti¬ 
mate  hope  that  if  he  holds  the  coin  long  enough 
he  won't  get  his  fingers  burnt  financially,  might 
be  the  best  of  all  possible  numismatic  worlds. 
What  will  the  future  bring?  Who  knows?  The 
solons,  sages,  and  pundits  rarely  agree;  when  they 
do-  wafrhout!  Our  numismatic  library  is  large  but 
doesn't  extend  to  the  words  of  Nostradamus. 


_ 

THE  1894-S  DIME 


Today,  a  dozen  or  so  authentic  1894-S  dimes 
are  known,  plus  a  number  of  forgeries.  The 
authentic  ones  are  from  an  original  mintage 
reported  to  be  just  24  pieces.  In  the  course  of  do¬ 
ing  research  on  1928  Hawaiian  half  dollars  last 
autumn,  we  came  across  a  notice  on  page  236 
of  The  Numismatist,  issue  of  April  1928,  which  tells 
of  the  history  of  the  1 894-S  dime.  Since  that  time 
additional  pieces  have  come  to  light.  Here  are  the 
words  from  years  ago: 

"Although  the  1894-S  dime  is  not  so  eagerly 
hunted  by  non-collectors,  the  chances  of  finding 
one  in  circulation  are  somewhat  greater  than  with 
the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  because  some  were 
placed  in  circulation.  The  history  of  the  coinage 
of  the  24  dimes  by  the  San  Francisco  Mint  in  1 894 
is  given  here  by  Farran  Zerbe,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  first  time  this  information  has  been 
given  to  collectors  generally: 

"  'To  close  a  bullion  count  at  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30th,  1894, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  show  40  cents,  odd,  in. 
the  year's  coinage.  The  mint  not  having  coined 
any  dimes  during  the  year,  the  dime  dies  were 
put  to  work,  and  to  produce  the  needed  40  cents, 
24  pieces  were  struck,  any  reasonable  amount  of 
even  dollars  over  the  40  cents  being  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  account.  It  has  been  stated  that  at 
the  time  no  thought  was  given  by  the  mint  peo¬ 
ple  that  a  rarity  had  been  produced,  it  being  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  would,  as  always  in  the  past,  be 
ordered  to  coin  dimes  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
It  so  happened  that  no  dime  coinage  was  ordered, 
and  the  unintentional  error  was  not  realized  un¬ 


til  the  year's  coinage  record  was  closed.  It  is  said 
that  just  two  or  three  of  the  pieces  were  obtained 
by  mint  people  at  the  time  of  mint  coinage,  'just 
to  have  a  new  dime,'  and  following  the  disclosure 
of  rarity  these  were  sold  to  collectors  for  $25  or 
more  apiece.  Excepting  these  two  or  three  pieces, 
the  coinage  is  said  to  have  gone  into  a  bag  with 
other  dimes  and  is  supposed  to  have  passed  from 
the  mint  for  circulation.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
have  been  located  and  have  only  hearsay 
knowledge  of  prices.  One  of  the  stories  I  have 
heard  is  that  of  a  barber  in  Olean,  New  York,  who 
for  years  had  been  kidded  by  his  friends  for 
scrutinizing  every  dime  that  came  his  way  for  an 
1894  with  an  S  mintmark,  was  eventually  re¬ 
warded  by  discovering  one,  which  he  sold  for 
$100.  My  information  about  the  limited  coinage 
was  obtained  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  in  1905.' 

"Of  the  24  dimes  coined  at  San  Francisco  in 
1894,  over  20  of  which  were  placed  in  circula¬ 
tion,  not  more  than  four  are  known.  The  others 
are  perhaps  still  in  circulation  if  during  the  30-odd 
years  they  have  been  traveling  over  the  country 
they  have  not  become  so  badily  worn  as  to  war¬ 
rant  retirement.  Writing  of  this  coin,  Elmer  S. 
Sears,  of  Swansea,  Massachusetts,  who  specializes 
in  extremely  rare  coins,  says: 

"  'One  man  I  know  has  two  of  them,  and  there 
are  one  each  in  two  other  collections.  The  latter 
two  were  sold  in  collections.  Mr.  Granberg  had 
one  in  his  collection,  which  he  bought  from  A.G. 
Heaton,  of  Washington.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
Mr.  Brand  had  one  or  not.  If  he  did,  then  I  know 
of  four.  If  not,  I  know  of  but  three  specimens.'  " 
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1925  MS-65.  Satin  lustre! 


475.00 


1926  MS-65  with  amazing  brilliance  and  lustre. 


Priced  at  just . 395  00 

1927- D  MS-63  . 235.00 

1928- D  MS-64.  Golden  toning . 125.00 

1929  MS-63  $65;  MS-64  .  89.00 

1929- D  MS-64.  Light  pink  and  gold  toning225.00 

1929-S  MS-64 . 135.00 


1930  MS-63  $60;  MS-64  $79;  MS-65  .  .  .225.00 


1930-S  MS-64  . 149.00 

1935-S  MS-63  . 49.00 


1937  MS-63  $25;  MS-64  $39;  Proof-65.  Simply 
superb  and  sure  to  please! . 2,450.00 


1937-D  MS-63  . 29.00 

JEFFERSON  NICKELS 

1938  Proof-65 . 145.00 

1942-D  MS-65  . 29.00 


A  Happy  Indiana  Client 

J.D.O.,  an  Indiana  client,  recently  wrote: 

“Concerning  ftiy  recent  purchase  of  a  191 1-D 
MS-60  Barber  quarter  from  your  company,  I  was 
very  pleased  with  your  quick  delivery  and  ac¬ 
curate  grading.  You  can  count  on  me  for  many 
more  purchases  in  the  future." 


A  Note  About 

ABNER  KREISBERG 

In  the  book,  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics, 
your  editor  mentioned  that  Abner  Kreisberg,  now 
in  his  80s,  who  was  associated  with  Abe  Kosoff 
in  the  Numismatic  Gallery  1944-1954,  was  retired. 
Actually,  that's  far  from  the  case,  as  Abner  remind¬ 
ed  us  in  a  recent  letter.  We  mention  this  “for  the 
record"  and,  in  the  process,  wish  our  good  friend 
Abner  many,  many  more  years  of  excellent  health 
and  numismatic  activity. 


7957  Great  Britain  Proof  Sets 

(The  last  Proof  set  of  King  George  VI) 


SH!1^ 


Exciting  opportunities  and  great  values  are 
available  in  world  coins,  and  we've  come  up  with 
a  really  outstanding  group  of  very  affordable, 
superb  quality  1951  Proof  sets. 

Each  set,  which  is  housed  in  the  cardboard-type 
box  of  issue,  contains  10  coins,  farthing  through 
crown. 

Only  20,000  sets  were  produced,  and  we  doubt 
that  many  surviving  sets  will  match  or  exceed  the 


quality  of  the  sets  we  offer,  which  were  stored 
away  many  years  ago. 

Since  the  coins  are  housed  in  unsealed  boxes, 
each  coin  will  exhibit  small  amounts  of  attractive 
toning. 

The  current  catalogue  valuation  for  these  sets 
is  $100,  but  you  may  order  one  of  our  far-above- 
average  quality  sets  at  the  very  affordable  price 
of  just  $89.50! 


Commemorative  Coins 
From  the  "Roof  of  the  World" 


Common  Reverse  Design 


The  China  Mint  has  just  produced  two  beautiful 
commemorative  coins  to  honor  the  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous 
Region.  Both  coins  in  this  unique  collection 
feature  the  13-story  Potala  Palace  known  today 
as  the  Grand  Palace  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

The  Proof  set  includes  a  large  crown-size  40mm. 
silver  10  Yuan  coin  and  a  copper-nickel  1  Yuan 
issue.  Both  coins  are  superb  Proof  quality,  and 
each  has  dual  language  legends  in  Chinese  and 
Tibetian. 

Since  this  Proof  set  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  we  ex¬ 
pect  strong  worldwide  demand  to  make  the  en¬ 
tire  issue  a  nearly  instant  sell-out! 

These  beautiful  coins  come  housed  in  an  equal¬ 
ly  unusual  hand-crafted  black  lacquer  wooden 
box  with  an  official  numbered  certificate. 


Through  special  arrangement  with  the  China 
Mint's  international  distributor,  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  has  obtained  an  allocation  of  just 
100  of  these  Proof  sets.  As  a  valued  customer,  I 
offer  you  the  opportunity  to  purchase  up  to  five 
sets  of  Tibet  Proof  coins  at  the  official  issue  price 
of  only  $49  per  set,  plus  $3.50  per  set  for  postage 
and  handling. 

Our  allocation  of  100  sets  is  on  hand  at  this  time, 
and  your  order  can  be  shipped  immediately.  But 
don't  delay,  we  expect  a  rush  of  orders,  and  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  more  than  the  100  sets 
can  be  obtained! 

Should  you  have  any  questions,  or  want  more 
information  about  the  1985  Tibet  Proof  set,  give 
Tom  Becker  a  call. 
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Half  Dimes 


" Spectacular " 


FLOWING  HAIR  TYPE 

1795  EF-40.  A  most  attractive,  problem  free  coin 


sure  to  please  at  just . 2,150.00 

CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 

1 830  AU-50  . 225.00 

1831  AU-50.  Lightly  toned  . 225.00 

1833  EF-45  . 99.00 


"Your  catalogues  are  always  nothing  short  of 
spectacular.  They  are  always  a  joy  to  read." 
These  words  are  from  client  F.F. 


1835  Small  date.  Small  5c.  AU-55  with  great  lustre 
$295;  MS-60.  Light  golden  toning  .  .495.00 


Some  Special  Coins  of  Great  Britain 


We  have  acquired  a  small  group  of  1937  British  Specimen  ("Proof"  in  American  nomenclature) 
sets  in  their  beautiful  red  presentation  cases  of  issue.  The  set  is  literally  a  collection  in  itself! 

This  set  has  always  been  very  popular  because  of  the  variety  and  number  of  coins  it  contains. 
No  less  than  15  different  types,  are  housed  in  an  attractive  case.  As  our  photo  illustrates,  the  set 
contains  seven  silver  coins,  the  crown  through  threepence,  the  four-coin  Maundy  set  also  struck 
in  silver,  a  brass  threepence  and  the  farthing,  halfpenny,  and  penny  struck  in  bronze. 

While  slightly  more  than  26,000  of  these  sets  were  produced,  the  ravages  of  time  and  careless 
handling  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  complete  sets  that  exist  today. 

In  our  opinion  this  1937  Specimen  set  represents  an  outstanding  value  in  today's  market. 

The  complete  15-piece  1937  British  Specimen  set  in  case  of  issue  for  just  $249.00! 


A  Silver  Denarius  of  Julius  Caesar 


Struck  During  48-49  B.C.  at  the  army  mint,  which  moved  with  Caesar's 
legions,  this  lovely  example  of  a  Roman  coin,  bearing  Caesar's  name,  is  a  perfect 
example  of  how  coins  were  used  as  propaganda  in  antiquity.  At  the  time  this 
denarius  was  struck,  Caesar  was  fighting  for  domination  of  the  Roman  world. 
Early  in  49  B.C.  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicon  River,  an  act  of  defiance  that  started 
a  civil  war.  This  denarius  was  designed  to  impress  the  public  with  Caesar's  moral 
and  ethical  qualifications  for  leadership. 

The  obverse  bears  representations  of  the  instruments  and  tools  belonging 
to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  official  ''high  priest"  of  Rome,  an  office  held  by 
Caesar.  These  include  a  water  ladle,  a  wisk,  an  axe  topped  by  an  eagle,  and 
a  sacred  helmet. 

The  reverse  shows  an  elephant  trampling  on  a  serpent,  symbolic  of  virtue 
overcoming  evil.  The  elephant  recalled  Caesar's  African  victories. 

Coins  like  the  one  pictured  above  would  have  been  struck  to  pay  Caesar's 
troops  and  to  purchase  provisions  for  the  army  on  the  march.  This  dime-size 
coin  of  Julius  Caesar  holds  an  important  place  in  numismatic  history,  and  like 
other  ancient  coins  encourages  the  collector  to  learn  more  about  the  history 
and  culture  of  past  civilizations. 

The  pieces  we  offer  are  attractive  Extremely  Fine  examples  and  are  priced 
at  only  $249  each. 


LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DIMES 

1837  No  stars.  VF-30  $89;  AU-55  with  very  plea¬ 

sant  light  toning.  A  super  value  for  the  type 
collector!  Just  $395;  MS-60  . 595.00 

MS-64.  A  simply  beautiful  coin.  If  you  want  it, 
don't  wait!  Its  been  over  a  year  since  we  had 
an  example  of  this  scarce  type  that  comes 
close  to  the  quality  of  the  present  offering. 
Priced  right  at . 1,995.00 

1838  No  drapery.  AU-55  $169;  MS-63.  Very 

scarce  this  nice . 995.00 

1853  No  arrows  at  date.  AU-55  and  very  scarce 
this  nice.  One  minor  rim  nick  . 325.00 

1853  Arrows.  About  Uncirculated-55.  Light  golden 
toning . 1 59.00 

1857  AU-55.  Beautiful  original  toning  .  .139.00 

1860  MS-60.  A  specimen  with  light  toning  and  lots 
of  lustre . 295’.00 

1866  MS-63.  Quite  scarce  and  a  good  value  for 
just . 995.00 

1 871  -S  EF-40 . 95.00 

Dimes 

DRAPED  BUST  TYPE 

1802  Very  Good-8  obverse/Fine-12  reverse.  Small 
mintage  of  but  10,975  pieces.  No  one  knows 
how  many  have  survived  to  this  day,  but  you 
can  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  this  impor¬ 
tant  coin  to  your  collection  for  just  .895.00 

CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 

1820  About  Uncirculated-50.  Lightly  toned  with 
good  lustre . 595.00 


1833  AU-50.  Well  struck . 375.00 

1834  EF-45.  Attractive  toning . 249.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  DIMES 


1837  No  stars.  AU-55.  Lightly  toned  with  good 

lustre . 675.00 

1875  MS-63.  Superb  blue-gray  toning  with  prob¬ 
lem  free  surfaces . 495.00 

BARBER  DIMES 


1899-0  AU-55  . 99.00 

1900  AU-55  . 99.00 

1901  AU-55  . 99.00 

1903  AU-55  . 99.00 

1904  AU-50  . 75.00 

1907  AU-55  $99;  MS-60.  A  great  value  .  169.00 

1908  AU-55  . 99.00 

1908-D  AU-55  $119;  MS-60.  One  mark  on  the 

cheek  of  Liberty  keeps  this  coin  from  being 
a  full  MS-63.  Priced  at  just . 225.00 
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1908-0  MS-63 


395.00 


1941  MS-63  $14;  MS-65  $23;  Proof-65.  Fully 
brilliant . 650.00 


1909  MS-63.  Superb  toning  . 395.00 

1912-D  AU-55  . 99.00 

1914  AU-55  . 99.00 

1914-D  AU-55  . 99.00 

1915  AU-55  . 99.00 

1916  AU-55  . 99.00 

1916-S  MS-60 . 169.00 


1941-D  MS-65  FSB.  Amazing  quality  and  yet 


priced  to  sell  quickly  at  just . 135.00 

1942  MS-65  . 23.00 

1 942 - S  MS-65  $39;  MS-65  FSB . 195.00 

1943- S  MS-65  FSB . 195.00 

1944- S  MS-65  $25;  MS-65  FSB . 139.00 

1945  MS-65  . 23.00 


Twenty  Cent  Pieces 


1875  AU-55.  Well  struck.  Priced  at  .  .  475.00 


1875-CC  AU-50  $375;  AU-55  with  pleasant 
original  toning  . 475.00 


MERCURY  DIMES 


1916-S  MS-63  $65;  MS-64  full  split  bands  $139; 
MS-65  .  .  .«, . 149.00 


1919  MS-65  FSB.  Fully  brilliant  . 435.00 

1919-D  MS-63  FSB . 189.00 


1923  MS-65  full  split  bands.  A  coin  with  superb 


golden  toning . 450.00 

1923-S  MS-63  . 139.00 

1924  MS-65  FSB . 395.00 

1925-D  MS-63  . 295.00 

1927  MS-65  . 69.00 

1929-D  MS-63  $65;  MS-64  . 129.00 


1930  MS-65  FSB.  Just  a  wisp  of  toning.  One  of  the 
nicest  mercury  dimes  in  our  stock  .  .375.00 


1934  MS-65  . 55.00 

1934-D  MS-65.  Superb  and  toned  a  rainbow  of 

colors  . 79.00 

1937  MS-63  . 22.00 

1938-D  MS-65  $49;  MS-65  FSB . 195.00 

1939  MS-65  . 35.00 


FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY 


Our  Nation's  “ Paper  Coins" 


;V<>\ 


Note  shown  is 
larger  than  ac¬ 
tual  size. 


tjJISXSSlSB&C 


UNITED 


FRACTIONAL  V 


Due  to  a  general  distrust  in  paper  money,  combined  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  cop¬ 
per,  silver,  and  gold  coins  were  in  very  short  supply  during  the  1860s. 

Commerce  suffered  greatly  due  to  the  lack  of  hard  money.  Emergency  steps  were  taken  to  combat 
the  stagnation  of  business. 

Five  different  issues  of  postage  and  fractional  currency  were  printed  between  mid-1862  and 
the  first  part  of  1876.  All  but  1.8  million  dollars  of  the  $369  million  printed  was  redeemed.  Many 
of  the  remaining  notes  which  have  survived  to  this  day  are  ragged,  damaged,  or  are  in  otherwise 
uncollectible  condition. 

From  an  estate  we  recently  acquired  a  simply  pristine  accumulation  of  the  25c  denomination 
notes  as  pictured  above.  Each  note  is  in  crisp,  New  Uncirculated  condition,  just  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  the  day  it  lei.  the  printers  back  in  1874-1875! 

The  current  catalogue  value  for  these  notes  in  Crisp  New  condition  is  $55,  and  notes  of  this 
quality  certainly  seem  a  good  value. 

Due  to  our  fortunate  purchase,  we  are  able  to  offer  the  rare  combination  of  superb  quality  and 
a  general  discount. 

FHere's  how  to  order  one  or  more  of  these  interesting  and  historical  notes  for  your  collection: 

F-1309  Fifth  issue,  Series  of  1874  25c  Fractional  Currency  note.  Just  $34.50  each. 

A  group  of  five  notes  as  listed  above,  for  only  $149. 

A  "mini-hoard”  of  10  beautiful  specimens  each  with  crackling  crisp  paper  and  bright,  fresh  col¬ 
ors,  all  for  only  $275. 
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Silver  Tetradrachm  of  Ancient  Greece 


These  large  and  very  beautiful  coins  were  produced  in  the  city  of  Athens  from  B.C.  449  to  41 3, 
a  time  known  to  historians  as  the  "Golden  Age  of  Greece." 

At  the  time  these  coins  were  made,  Socrates  and  Plato  were  teaching  in  Athens,  the  Parthenon 
was  built,  and  great  cultural  achievements  were  made  that  have  never  been  equaled. 

The  obverse  of  the  silver  tetradrachm  shows  the  head  of  the  goddess  Athena,  the  patron  diety 
of  Athens,  wearing  a  crested  helmet.  One  of  Athena's  sacred  animals,  the  owl,  is  depicted  on 
the  reverse  of  what  may  be  the  most  famous  and  well-known  of  all  ancient  coins. 

The  Athens  tetradrachm  is  not  only  highly  valued  in  numismatic  circles,  but  it  is  coveted  by 
historians  and  art  collectors  who  view  this  object  as  a  miniature  masterpiece.  Often  these  coins 
will  sell  for  $1,000  or  more. 

One  of  our  most  dependable  contacts  who  brings  us  "treasures"  from  the  ancient  world  recently 
sent  us  some  of  the  most  amazing  quality  Athenian  tetradrachms  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Each 
piece  is  well  centered  showing  the  majority  of  obverse  and  reverse  detail.  Each  piece  is  well  struck 
and  virtually  free  of  any  handling  defects.  I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  that  quality  such  as  this 
rarely  is  available. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  collector  who  appreciates  the  historical  significance  and  the 
alluring  beauty  of  ancient  coins.  While  our  small  supply  lasts,  a  superb  Athenian  tetradrachm, 
grading  EF  or  better  by  ancient  grading  standards,  can  be  yours  for  just  $595.00!!! 


The  Silver  Staters  of  Tarentum 


These  attractive  and  very  artistic  coins  were  struck  during  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

The  obverse  features  a  horseman,  while  the  reverse  is  devoted  to  the  interesting  portrayal  of 
Taras,  the  legendary  founder  of  Tarentum,  now  known  as  the  city  of  Tranto  in  Italy. 

Taras,  the  familiar  "boy  on  the  dolphin,"  was  supposedly  saved  from  a  shipwreck  by  his  father 
Poseidon,  who  sent  a  dolphin  to  rescue  the  boy.  He  was  carried  by  the  dolphin  to  a  beautiful 
protected  harbor  and  there  Taras  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum.  Mythological  stories  and  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  gods  played  an  important  roll  in  Greek  life  at  that  time,  and  often  hundreds  of  years 
later  acts  of  the  gods  were  fondly  remembered  as  having  been  responsible  for  events  that  were, 
of  course,  human  in  origin. 

Regardless  of  how  Tarentum  was  founded  and  built,  it  grew  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia  and  its  famous  "dolphin"  was  well  known  in  the  land.  Taras,  as  the  city 
was  called  by  the  Greeks,  became  a  Roman  colony  after  207  B.C.  and  subsequently  declined  in 
prosperity. 

The  Tarentum  staters,  or  didrachms  as  they  were  called,  that  we  offer  here  are  attractive  Very 
Fine  or  better  examples  which  clearly  show  the  majority  of  obverse  and  reverse  detail  in  bold 
re  ef  While  offered  elsewhere  for  more  than  $300,  you  may  add  one  of  these  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  coins  to  your  collection  for  the  modest  price  of  just  $215  each! 


1875-S  VF-20  $89;  EF-45  $189;  AU-55  with  lots 
of  lustre  under  light  toning . 450.00 


Quarters 

CAPPED  BUST  LARGE  SIZE 

1806  Good-4  $235;  VG-8,  slightly  bent.  A  super 
value  at  $150;  F-12.  Lightly  toned.  A  really 
pleasing  type  coin  . 425.00 


1807.  Good-4.  Bent  at  rim  $75;  Very  Good-8  with 
no  problems,  just  honest  wear  $265;  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine-40.  A  super  quality  coin  for  the  type 
collectors .  1,250.00 

1818.  VG-8  $69;  F-12  $99;  EF-45.  A  beautiful, 
problem  free  coin  with  golden  toning.  Well 
worth  our  price  of  just  . 525.00 

1820  Small  O.  F-12 . 99.00 

1820  Large  O.  Obverse  nicks.  VG-8  .  .  .  .45.00 

1821  Good-4  $49;  Very  Good-8  $69;  Fine-12  $99; 

Very  Fine-20  . 265.00 

1825/2  F-1 5  . 79.00 

CAPPED  BUST— REDUCED  SIZE 

1834  EF-40  $295;  EF-45.  Well  struck  with  attrac¬ 
tive  light  toning  . 325.00 

1835  About  Uncirculated-50.  Lots  of  lustre  and 

no  defects . 550.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  QUARTERS 


1853  Arrow  and  rays.  Extremely  Fine-45.  Superb 


toning . 1 65.00 

1858  AU-55  .  195.00 

1861  AU-55  .  195.00 


Comments  From  A  Texas  Reader 

Mr.  C.R.O.,  a  Texas  reader,  had  the  following 
to  say; 

"I  thoroughly  enjoy  your  Rare  Coin  Review. 
There  is  nothing  else  available  that  can  closely 
compare  for  the  collector.  Your  firm  is  indeed  one 
of  the  few  who  keep  the  spirit  of  coin  collecting 
alive.  Keep  up  the  good  work!  Thanks." 
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We  invite  readers  to  submit  questions,  addressed 
to  Q.  David  Bowers  (Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH 
03894),  on  any  subject  of  American  numismatics. 
Some  of  the  more  interesting  and  provocative  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  answered  in  this  column. 

QUESTION:  I  appreciate  very  much  the  kind¬ 
ness  your  firm  has  shown  me  so  often  through 
the  years— dating  back  to  the  early'times  of 
Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries,  and  I  enjoy  express¬ 
ing  my  thanks  by  means  of  an  occasional  letter. 
I  have  expressed  some  of  my  sentiments  concer¬ 
ning  your  firm  to  Paul  Koppenhaver,  executive 
director  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild. 
You  and  your  company  happen  to  be  a  very  plea¬ 
sant  exception  to  the  rather  unfortunate  rule  of 
impersonal  service  I  have  encountered  with  other 
firms— in  all  areas,  not  just  in  coins.  As  I  work 
with  the  public  myself,  I  know  it  can  be  a  trying 
and  sometimes  exasperating  experience.  Having 
said  that,  I  feel  that  your  firm  actually  practices 
good  service  by  actions,  not  just  words.  I  should 
also  mention  that  I  have  enjoyed  reading  the 
"Rare  Coin  Review"  and  your  many  books. 

If  I  could  ask  just  one  question,  you  mention 
that  in  the  1960s  firms  advertised  restrikes  from 
broken  dies  of  the  1861  Confederate  cents.  This 
area  really  interests  me,  and  any  information  you 
can  give  regarding  Confederate  cent  restrikes 
would  be  appreciated.  — S.Y. 

ANSWER:  Steve,  thank  you  for  your  kind 
words.  Thoughts  as  yours  make  coin  dealing  a 
pleasure. 

The  story  of  the  original  1861  Confederate  cents 
is  related  in  my  book,  The  History  of  United  States 
Coinage,  to  which  I  refer,  and  in  several  of  our 
past  auction  catalogues,  Lot  498  of  our  Hoke  S. 
Greene  Collection,  June  1985,  being  an  example. 

In  brief,  in  1861  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  contacted  Bailey  &  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia  jewelers,  concerning  the  supplying  of  one- 
cent  pieces  for  the  South.  Bailey  commissioned 
Robert  Lovett,  Jr.,  a  diesinker  of  that  city,  to 
prepare  the  pieces.  Lovett  struck  12  examples  in 
copper-nickel  metal  of  the  same  diameter  and 
metallic  content  of  the  current  Indian  cent,  but 
of  the  distinctive  Confederate  design  bearing  on 
the  obverse  a  female  portrait  facing  left,  with  a 
Phrygian  cap,  surrounded  by  the  inscription  CON¬ 
FEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA. /1 861 .  The 
reverse  depicted  a  wreath  with  a  cotton  bale  (on 
which  was  the  initial  L  for  the  engraver),  two  bar¬ 
rels,  and  leaves  of  tobacco,  corn,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  enclosing  the  inscription  1/CENT. 

Lovett  had  second  thoughts  about  the  legality 
of  what  he  was  doing,  so  he  never  sent  the  pieces 
to  the  Confederacy  but,  rather,  kept  the  12 
copper-nickel  coins  and  the  dies  in  his  home.  One 
of  the  coins  was  carried  as  a  pocket  piece  or 
souvenir  and  was  inadvertently  spent.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  the  Confederate  cent  ended  up 
with  a  bartender  in  West  Philadelphia,  who 
showed  it  to  a  coin  dealer.  The  dealer,  John  W. 
Haseltine,  recognized  the  distinctive  female  por¬ 
trait  on  the  obverse  as  being  the  same  as  that  used 
by  Lovett  on  an  1860  store  card  or  advertising 
token.  He  went  to  Lovett  to  ask  him  about  the 
Confederate  cent  and  at  first  was  told  that  Lovett 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Later,  Lovett  recanted 
and  owned  up  to  the  situation,  noting  that  earlier 
he  had  12  pieces,  but  one  had  been  lost. 

Haseltine  acquired  the  dies,  and  in  1874 
Haseltine,  J.P.  Colvin  Randall,  and  Peter  L.  Krider 
produced  restrikes.  They  were  careful  not  to  issue 
any  in  the  original  metal,  copper-nickel,  thus 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  12  pieces  original¬ 
ly  made  in  1861  by  Lovett.  Seven  restrikes  were 
made  in  gold,  12  in  silver,  and  55  in  copper,  the 
coinage  of  the  latter  being  terminated  when  the 
dies  broke. 

In  the  1960s,  Robert  Bashlow,  a  colorful  en¬ 
trepreneur  who  was  active  in  the  numismatic 
scene  from  the  1950s  until  his  death  in  a  hotel 
fire  in  Portugal  10  years  or  so  ago,  had  copy  dies 
made  by  August  Frank,  a  Philadelphia  firm.  These 
dies,  showing  much  rust  and  very  irregular  fields 
(and  not  easily  confused  with  either  of  the  restrikes 
of  1874  or  the  originals  of  1861)  were  used  to 
make  reproductions  in  various  metals,  including 
goldine,  copper,  and  curious  impressions  on  odd¬ 
shaped  metal  pieces  and  fragments  and  even  the 
handles  of  spoons!  Beautifully-prepared  adver¬ 
tisements  featuring  these  reproductions  appeared 
in  Coin  World  and  elsewhere.  I  am  sure  if  you 
consult  a  microfilm  or  historical  file  of  Coin  World 
for  the  1961-1962  era  you  will  encounter  these. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  total  mintage  of  the 
Bashlow  production  but  know  that  it  was  in  the 
thousands  of  pieces. 

Bob  Bashlow  was  also  involved  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  other  interesting  pieces,  some 
being  of  a  satirical  nature,  such  as  a  1963-dated 
Kennedy  medal  bearing  the  inscription  "IN  THE 
POPE  WE  HOPE."  This  medal,  released  in  1961, 
carried  the  prophetic  1963  date  in  error.  The  date 
was  supposed  to  have  been  1960,  the  year  of  Ken¬ 
nedy's  election.  Certain  of  Bob  Bashlow's  pieces 
were  produced  by  the  firm  of  John  Pinches  in  Lon¬ 
don,  while  others  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  by  August  Frank,  and  there  may  have  been 
other  minters  as  well. 

Among  Bob  Bashlow's  other  numismatic 
endeavors  was  the  purchasing  of  large  quantities 


of  British  farthing  coins  (equal  in  face  value  to  one 
quarter  of  a  penny)  when  this  denomination  was 
called  in  for  redemption  in  1960.  Vast  quantities 
were  obtained  at  close  to  face  value  and  were 
later  sold  at  many  multiples  of  his  cost.  Another 
interesting  tale  is  that  which  took  place  in  Ber¬ 
muda,  when  Ray  Merena  and  Bob  Bashlow  were 
separately  on  that  Atlantic  island,  each  trying  to 
buy  as  many  1950  and  1951  English  pennies 
(which  were  originally  released  there)  as  possible, 
competing  against  each  other  by  running  full-page 
ads  in  a  local  newspaper— much  to  the  delight  of 
local  residents,  who  picked  the  coins  out  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  brought  them  to  sell  at  an  attractive 
profit. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Here  in  Pennsylvania  there  are 
a  lot  of  antique  shops.  Upon  venturing  into  one 
last  week  I  found  a  copy  of  "The  Star  Rare  Coin 
Encyclopedia,"  published  by  The  Numismatic 
Company  of  Texas,  copyright  1925.  I  also  noticed 
that  the  owner  was  B.  Max  Mehl.  I  have  heard 
several  people  say  he  is  quite  famous  and  has 
done  a  lot  for  coin  collecting.  I'd  like  to  know 
what  his  story  is  and  when  he  began  as  a  coin 
dealer  and  so  on.  And,  then  I  have  the  world- 
famous  question:  what  is  my  book  worth?  — 
B.T.B. 

ANSWER:  B.  Max  Mehl  seems  to  be  a  popular 
historical  figure  with  our  readers.  Refer  to  our  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  58,  our  immediately  previous 
issue,  for  a  discussion  of  commemorative  half 
dollars  by  the  well-known  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
dealer— followed  by  an  autobiographical  sketch. 

Concerning  the  value  of  The  Star  Rare  Coin  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  typically  these  sell  for  $10  to  $20, 
although  I  heard  of  one  sale  recently  for  $45.  In¬ 
tended  for  mass  distribution  to  the  public,  The  Star 
Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia  gives  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  of  coin  collecting.  Without 
a  doubt  it  converted  thousands  of  people  to  the 
hobby.  Indeed,  the  American  Numismatic 
Association,  recognizing  Mehl's  publicity  for  coin 
collecting  in  general,  gave  him  a  special  award 
in  the  1930s. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  The  "Guide  Book"  states  that  an 
"exceptional  specimen"  of  the  1917  Matte  Pro¬ 
of  cent  is  known  to  exist.  The  mintage  is  simply 
listed  as  "unknown."  Sol  Taylor's  "Standard 
Guide  to  the  Lincoln  Cent"  indicates  that  one 
confirmed  ANA  Certification  Service  Proof 
specimen  exists.  I  realize  that  1917  was  a  year 
of  great  change  and  probable  confusion  at  the 
United  States  Mint,  which  may  have  contributed 
to  this  apparent  mystery. 

The  1917  Buffalo  nickel  seems  to  have  suffered 
a  similar  fate  regarding  the  Matte  Proof  release. 
What  do  you  know  of  this  elusive  issue?  Have 
you  ever  run  across  suspected  specimens  of  1917 
Matte  Proof  issues? 

My  second  question  has  to  do  with  your  auc¬ 
tion  sale  of  the  George  D.  Hatie  Collection, 
August  1983,  Lot  No.  2461,  listed  as  an  early 
Proof  issue  of  the  1936  Lincoln  cent— and 
described  as  not  being  fully  brilliant— that  is, 
partially  "frosted."  I  have  not  run  across  this 
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distinction  before  and  am  interested  in  your 
assessment  of  relative  scarcity,  distinguishing 
characteristics  from  the  Brilliant  Proof  issue  of 
this  date,  and  possible  current  availability  from 
your  firm.  — B.C.E. 

ANSWER:  In  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  57  the 
subject  of  1917  Matte  Proofs  was  discussed  under 
mv  "State  of  the  Art”  article.  Walter  Breen  in  The 
Encyclopedia  of  United  States  and  Colonial  Proof 
Coins  T’22-1977,  notes  that  he  has  seen  a  single 
example  ofa  1917  Matte  Proof  cent,  with  a  Matte 
Proof  obverse  but  with  a  non-Proof  reverse.  His 
description  is  as  follows:  ''One  seen,  from  a  set, 
reverse  not  Proof,  drastically  cleaned;  obverse  has 
Matte  finish,  like  1916.” 

Concerning  the  1917  Matte  Proof  Buffalo  nickel, 
Walter  Breen  notes:  ''Two  seen,  the  broken  die 
coin,  with  break  from  rim  through  L  into  field, 
from  the  same  set  as  the  cent,  the  perfect  die  coin 
a  later  discovery.  Both  have  Matte  finish,  like 
1916,  with  the  same  detailed  definition.  Both  have 
knife-rims  in  the  same  part  of  the  circumference.” 

I  have  never  seen,  or  at  least  do  not  recall  hav¬ 
ing  seen,  a  cent  or  a  nickel  of  the  1917  date  which 
I  consider  to  be  a  Matte  Proof.  However,  I  have 
seen  several  which  have  been  offered  as  Matte 
Proofs— in  the  hopeful  expectation  that  someone 
might  pay  a  “Matte  Proof  price"  for  them.  Quite 
a  few  1917  coins  exist  with  Matte  Proof-like  sur¬ 
faces,  but  I  do  not  consider  them  to  be  Matte 
Proofs.  This  includes  the  dime,  quarter,  and 
(especially)  the  half  dollar.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
if  one  is  in  doubt  one  should  be  conservative— 
that  is,  a  coin  is  a  business  strike  unless  proven 
to  be  a  Matte  Proof.  I  remain  skeptical. 

Concerning  1936  Proof  cents,  and  the  same 
comments  apply  to  Buffalo  nickels  of  1936,  early 
Proofs  of  the  year  were  not  mirror  like.  Again  I 
quote  Walter  Breen:  “Surfaces  with  a  satin  finish, 
sometimes  nearly  Matte.  Needle-sharp  inner  and 
outer  edges  to  rims,  obverse  and  reverse.  Occa¬ 
sionally  mistaken  for  Uncirculated  coins...  An 
estimate  of  the  then  Mint  Superintendent  in 
Philadelphia,  transmitted  to  me  by  Lester  M. 
Merkin,  was  that— contrary  to  common  belief — 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  5,569  mint¬ 
age,  or  between  3500  and  3700  of  the  1936  Proof 
cents  made  this  year,  were  of  this  kind.  They  were 
not  popular,  did  not  sell  well,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  were  evidently  mistakenly  spent  as 
business  strikes,  as  I  have  seen  specimens  show¬ 
ing  evidence  of  brief  circulation." 

Concerning  1936  Proof  nickels,  Walter  Breen 
notes  that  of  the  4,420  pieces  minted  approx¬ 
imately  two-thirds  of  the  total,  or  about  2600  to 
2800  pieces,  were  with  a  satin  rather  than  mirror¬ 
like  finish. 

My  own  experience  is  different  from  Walter's. 
Over  the  years  I  have  seen  more  mirrorlike  1936 
cents  and  nickels  than  satin  or  Matte-like  pieces. 
Could  it  be  that  the  satin  pieces  were  once  more 
common  but  were  “spent"  or  otherwise 

mistreated,  so  that  today  they  are  scarcer? 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  just  finished  reading  your 
latest  “Rare  Coin  Review"  and,  as  usual,  it  was 
great!  You  and  your  people  do  a  great  job  every 
time! 

As  a  collector,  I  started  out  collecting  by  type 
until  I  found  one  design  that  really  caught  my 
interest.  My  interest  now  is  in  the  collecting  of 
half  dollars.  My  goal  is  to  someday  have  every 
date  from  1807  to  date.  The  grades  would  be  just 
Very  Good  or  so,  but  it  would  make  an  im¬ 
pressive  collection  just  the  same. 

Having  completed  the  Franklin  and  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollar  series  I  am  now  into  the 
Barber  halves.  I  am  seeking  research  material  on 
them.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  anything  on 
them,  which  is  why  it  is  hard  to  research  them. 
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If  you  could  help  any  in  this  project  it  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  Maybe  this  could  be  one  of 
your  next  book  projects.  A  writer  with  your  abili¬ 
ty  should  never  stop  and  should  write  on  such 
subjects  that  others  have  never  written  about. 
Well,  I  just  thought  I  would  touch  base  with  you 
and  see  if  you  could  help  me  with  Barber  half 
dollars.  — K.S. 

ANSWER:  Most  of  the  available  information  on 
Barber  half  dollars  can  be  found  in  contemporary 
issues  of  the  American  journal  of  Numismatics  and 
The  Numismatist,  available  from  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Library  on  loan— or  for 
a  fee  Xeroxes  will  be  provided— as  well  as  in 
United  States  Patterns,  the  book  by  Abe  Kosoff  and 
Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  (the  book  shows  1891  Barber 
patterns,  minted  the  year  before).  Refer  also  to 
the  general  descriptions  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins  and  my  The  History  of  United  States 
Coinage. 

Probably  the  best  information  readily  available 
in  print  is  that  found  in  Don  Taxay's  excellent  The 
U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage  book  (see  our  "Books  for 
Sale"  section  if  you  want  to  order  one,  or  you  can 
borrow  one  from  the  ANA  Library),  which  devotes 
pages  284-294  to  the  subject  and  gives  quite  a  bit 
of  background  information. 

Concerning  the  availability  of  Barber  half  dollars 
from  a  collector's  viewpoint,  worn  specimens  are 
generally  available  in  proportion  to  their  original 
mintages,  except  that  the  earlier-dated  issues, 
those  from  1892  through  about  1900,  are  slightly 
scarcer,  for  they  were  withdrawn  from  circulation 
at  an  earlier  date.  When  I  first  began  my 
numismatic  interest  in  1953,  Barber  half  dollars 
were  seen  with  regularity  in  circulation.  Most  of 
them  were  worn  nearly  smooth  and  would  be 
characterized  as  About  Good  or  Good  grade.  I 
do  not  recall  ever  seeing  a  Fine-graded  piece  in 
circulation. 

As  part  of  the  series  of  books  which  commenced 
with  U.S.  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  Investor,  I  will  eventually  include  a  book 
on  the  subject  of  half  dollars.  When?  I  don't  know. 

I  haven't  given  myself  a  deadline,  so  in  that  way 
I  cannot  possibly  be  behind  schedule!  However, 
toward  the  end  of  1986  or  sometime  in  1987  is 
a  good  guess.  At  the  time  I  will  review  the  various 
date  and  mintmark  varieties  and  discuss  them  in 

whatever  detail  I  can  come  up  with. 

*  *  * 


A  FOLLOW-UP:  Readers  who  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
catalogue  titled  Rare  Coins  from  the  Abe  Kosoff 
Estate,  for  the  sale  held  in  November,  may  have 
noticed  Lots  1129  and  1130,  1916  pattern  dimes, 
Judd-1794.  Your  editor,  catalogued  the  pieces,  ex¬ 
plored  some  thoughts  concerning  them, 
speculating  that  there  were  several  possibilities. 
They  could  have  been  made  at  the  mint,  they 
could  have  been  produced  by  Adolph  Weinman 
(the  designer),  or  they  could  have  been  made 
elsewhere,  possibly  unofficially.  While  the  basic 
motifs  on  the  so-called  patterns  are  the  same  as 
the  191 6  regular  issued  dimes,  there  are  some  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  placement. 

This  description  brought  forth  a  letter  from  a  fre¬ 
quent  correspondent,  Frank  S.  Robinson,  who 
noted: 

"I  noted  the  cataloguing  of  two  pattern  1916 
dimes...  You  might  recall  that  I  have  one  myself. 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  doubt  cast  upon  their 
pattern  status.  I  can  see  your  point  here,  yet  unof¬ 
ficial  provenance  seems  even  less  likely  than  pat¬ 
tern  status,  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  I  would  re¬ 
ject  the  notion  of  their  just  being  contem¬ 
poraneous  counterfeits,  because  of  their  having 
been  in  good  silver,  of  various  differing  varieties, 
and  of  good  workmanship  (yet  not  close  to  the 


regular  issue).  A  counterfeiter  good  enough  to 
make  these  would  have  been  closer  to  the  regular 
design.  Another  point  is:  why  does  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution  have  two?  That  would  seem 
unlikely  if  they  were  indeed  unofficial  non-pattern 
pieces.  It  would  be  worth  asking  the  Smithsonian 
where  the  two  pieces  came  from,  if  they  know. 
I  never  thought  of  asking  them  myself. 

"The  reason  for  the  circulated  condition  of  most 
of  these  may  be  that  the  group  was  stolen  at  some 
point  and  spent  by  the  thief.  However,  they  are 
not  all  circulated.  Harold  Bareford  had  one  that 
I  inspected,  and  it  was  in  Mint  State.  The  Smithso¬ 
nian  pieces  are  at  least  close  to  Mint  State. 

"Further,  since  there  are  also  different  varieties 
of  1916  pattern  half  dollars  known,  from  the  same 
designer,  I  fail  to  see  why  the  dimes  should  be 
singled  out  for  doubtful  status.  If  the  dimes  are 
questionable,  so  should  be  the  halves.  If  the  halves 
are  okay,  then  the  production  ofa  similar  spate 
of  dime  varieties  seems  merely  consistent. 
Moreover,  the  variations  among  the  dimes  seem 
to  echo  the  variations  among  the  halves,  in  their 
artistic  nature.  Incidentally,  too,  I  must  disagree 
with  your  characterizing  these  pieces  as  'crude.' 
They  differ  from  the  adopted  design,  and  to  sur¬ 
mise  may  seem  less  pleasing— which  can  only 
supply  a  reason  for  these  patterns  being  improved 
upon  when  the  final  design  was  prepared. 
However,  the  execution  of  the  1916  pattern  dimes 
is,  if  anything,  more  delicate  than  the  adopted 
design,  which  was  rendered  more  robust.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  made  from  finally  executed  dies, 
too,  the  coins  are  struck  properly  and  not  crude¬ 
ly,  with  good  reeding. 

"All  in  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  production 
ofa  group  of  differing  varieties  of  these  1916  dimes 
by  anyone  but  A. A.  Weinman,  unofficially,  is  a 
pretty  far-fetched  hypothesis.  The  reason  for  such 
an  undertaking  is  lacking.  I  think  it  is  far  easier 
to  accept  the  coins  as  being  exactly  what  they 
have  always  been  considered:  pattern  1916 
dimes." 

In  discussing  the  issues  with  John  Jay  Ford,  Jr., 
John  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  pieces  are  in¬ 
deed  patterns  but  were  made  to  test  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  various  motifs— not  with  the 
thought  of  creating  a  production  die.  This  would 
account  for  the  lightness  and  irregularity  of  the 
lettering  of  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  and  certain  other 
features. 

Your  editor  does  not  disagree  with  either  Frank 
Robinson  or  John  Ford.  Frank  Robinson  makes  a 
good  point  when  he  states  that  if  they  were 
counterfeits,  the  counterfeiter  would  have  copied 
the  final  design  closely  and  would  not  have  made 
variations.  John  Ford's  thought  that  the  pattern 
pieces  were  to  test  the  placement  of  the  head  of 
Miss  Liberty  and  other  motifs  seems  reasonable. 
Both  pattern  issues  in  the  Kosoff  Sale,  which  dif¬ 
fer  from  each  other  in  certain  respects,  have  the 
head  of  Miss  Liberty  tilting  forward,  whereas  on 
the  finished  design  her  head  is  straighten  Com¬ 
pare,  for  example,  Lots  1130  and  1393  in  the 
Kosoff  Sale. 

In  the  absence  of  documentation,  the  final 
answer  may  never  be  known.  As  quoted  in  the 
catalogue,  correspondence  at  the  time  suggests 
that  the  design  was  rushed  into  service  without 
a  long  period  of  changes  and  alterations.  And  yet, 
at  least  six  different  varieties  are  known. 

For  some  reason,  the  majority  of  1916  pattern 
dimes  and  pattern  half  dollars  by  Weinman  are 
circulated;  that  is,  they  show  signs  of  wear,  a  very 
unusual  situation  for  a  pattern  of  any  kind.  Typical¬ 
ly,  among  1 9th-century  patterns  it  is  the  case  that 
most  survive  as  issued— Proof  (mostly)  or  Uncir¬ 
culated,  sometimes  with  mishandling,  but  rarely 
with  signs  of  extensive  wear.  As  Frank  Robinson 
suggests,  perhaps  a  group  was  kept  together, 


stolen  by  an  individual,  and  then  spent. 

1916  pattern  dimes  keep  their  secret  well.  If  any 
Rare  Coin  Review  readers  have  other  information 
to  share,  send  it  along  and  we  will  reprint  it  in 
a  future  issue. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  enjoyed  reading  your 
"Rare  Coin  Review"  for  several  years.  This,  my 
first  submittal  for  your  Question  and  Answer 
Forum,  was  triggered  by  Ray  Mercer's  article  in 
RCR  No.  57  in  which  he  discusses,  among  other 
things,  the  sanctity  of  the  coin  holder. 

At  a  local  coin  show  a  few  months  ago  I 
bought  an  MS-60  1887  gold  dollar  at  about  80% 
of  the  so-called  "bid"  price.  Since  I  am  not  a 
dealer  I  figured  that  was  a  good  value.  But,  I  was 
suspicious  the  deal  might  have  been  too  good, 
so  I  removed  it  from  its  holder  and  evaluated  it. 
The  diameter  was  okay,  but  the  weight  was  light, 
and  the  gold  content  was  incorrect  (as  deter¬ 
mined  by  X-ray  flourescence)...  Those  results 
prompted  me  to  buy  a  few  books  from  you,  in¬ 
cluding  the  one  by  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  on  counterfeit  detection. 

Then,  a  couple  of  months  ago  at  another  local 
coin  show,  I  saw  what  was  probably  an  MS-65 
1924  Saint-Gaudens  double  eagle  for  $695.  I 
passed  it  up  as  too  good  to  be  true.  Later,  at 
home,  I  read  in  the  ANA  book  that  many  of  the 
counterfeit  diagnostic  marks  for  the  coin  are  on 
the  edge  and  are  also  very  small.  In  this  loca¬ 
tion,  they  would  be  almost  impossible  to  spot 
within  the  holder  and  without  substantial 
magnification. 

This  brings  me  to  my  central  question.  How 
can  a  collector  make  an  effort  to  determine  the 
authenticity  of  a  coin  if  you  can't  remove  it  from 
the  holder?  You  and  most  other  dealers  void  the 
return  privilege  if  the  coin  is  removed.  Thus, 
although  I  have  access  to  laboratory  equipment 
not  available  to  most  people,  I  could  be  stuck 
with  a  coin  I  determined  to  be  counterfeit 
because  it  was  removed  from  the  holder.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  to  believe  that  dealers  remove 
coins  to  examine  them  before  buying — it  only 
makes  good  business  sense.  — B.H.H. 

ANSWER:  First  of  all,  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  does  not  void  guarantees  if  coins  are 
removed  from  the  holder.  We  strongly  suggest 
that  clients  examine  all  aspects  of  a  coin,  including 
the  edge.  As  you  state,  we  ourselves  examine  the 
edges  when  we  are  buying— and  it's  reasonable 
for  our  clients  to  do  likewise.  Anyone  who  buys 
a  coin  without  having  the  opportunity  to  examin¬ 
ing  all  of  the  coin  is  being  quite  foolish,  in  my 
opinion. 

Although  I  am  not  an  attorney,  I  suspect  that 
if  a  coin  is  bought  from  a  dealer  who  insists  that 
it  not  be  removed  from  a  holder,  but  removal  from 
the  holder  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coin 
is  counterfeit,  the  dealer  would  not  be  immune 
from  giving  a  refund.  A  counterfeit  coin  cannot 
pass  in  the  channels  of  commerce.  Such  a  trans¬ 
action  would  be  illegal,  and  putting  it  in  a  holder 
which  can't  be  opened  certainly  would  not 
change  the  law! 

Another  reader  sent  in  an  article  mentioning 
that  a  certain  firm  was  selling  rolls  of  20  Morgan 
silver  dollars,  but  that  the  buyers  were  not  allowed 
to  open  the  rolls  to  see  what  was  in  them!  To  open 
the  rolls  voided  the  guarantee.  This  is  even  more 
ridiculous,  for  it  means  that  the  buyers  of  such 
pieces  not  only  can't  see  the  edge,  but  they  can't 
see  the  obverse  or  reverse  of  the  pieces  as  well. 

My  recommendation:  when  buying  a  coin  from 
anyone  be  sure  to  examine  the  edge  as  well  as 
the  obverse  and  reverse.  If  a  dealer  tells  you  that 
you  are  not  allowed  to  look  at  a  certain  part  of 
the  coin  or  that  a  guarantee  will  be  voided  if  you 


do,  run,  don't  walk,  as  fast  as  you  can  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction! 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Today  I  received  your  "Rare  Coin 
Review"  No.  58  in  the  mail — and  it  looks  like 
a  delightful  edition.  Here  is  a  subject  for  your 
Question  and  Answer  Forum. 

Since  I  am  currently  in  the  market  for  early 
coppers,  I  have  been  doing  some  research.  In 
your  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection,  June  1985,  a 
1793  Chain  large  cent,  Sheldon-2,  Rarity-4,  with 
a  population  estimated  at  76  to  200  pieces,  in 
MS-60  to  63  with  a  planchet  defect  on  the 
reverse,  sold  for  $19,800. 

In  your  auction  of  the  Garrett  Collection, 
November  1979,  Lot  53,  a  1793  Chain  large  cent, 
MS-63,  Sheldon-3  (with  a  population  of  over  200 
known),  brought  $115,000.  I  would  be  very  in¬ 
terested  in  your  reasoning  for  the  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  prices  of  these  two  lots.  — J.A.W. 

ANSWER:  The  Garrett  piece  was  in  finer  con¬ 
dition  than  the  Greene  coin,  and  although  the 
Greene  coin  was  a  slightly  scarcer  variety,  the 
aspect  of  higher  condition  caused  the  Garrett  coin 
to  sell  for  substantially  more.  As  you  undoubted¬ 
ly  know,  a  very  small  difference  in  condition 
among  Uncirculated  large  cents,  particularly  of 
the  elusive  Chain  variety,  can  make  a  big,  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  price.  Also,  the  Garrett  Collection  sale 
was  held  at  the  height  of  the  1979-1980  coin 
market,  a  forum  which  saw  record  high  prices 
realized  in  many  series  and  areas.  Although  the 
Garrett  coin  was  and  is  a  fantastic  piece  and  would 
create  strong  bidding  competition  in  any  market 
in  which  it  is  offered,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
market  was  stronger  in  1979  than  it  was  in  June 
1 985.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  coins  sell¬ 
ing  for  more  during  the  1 979-1980  years  than  at 
later  times.  Of  course,  the  Garrett  Collection 
specimen,  if  sold  today,  might  well  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  the  1979  price,  despite  the  market  change, 
for  it  is  an  instance  of  a  coin  which  is  desirable 
as  a  variety,  as  a  type,  and  for  its  condition— a 
wonderful  combination  of  assets.  Also,  the  large 
cent  field  has  been  more  immune  to  market  fluc¬ 
tuations  than  many  other  areas. 

♦  *  * 

QUESTION:  While  browsing  through  the  April 
1955  issue  of  "The  Numismatist"  I  read  an 
advertisement  for  coins  by  Abe  Kosoff.  In  view 
of  your  recent  auction  and  book  and  detailed 
research,  I  thought  of  writing  to  you.  He  lists  for 
sale  a  complete  Uncirculated  set  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars,  including  the  1895.  The  interesting  part 
is  that  he  states  in  parenthesis  that  the  1895  is 
Uncirculated  and  not  a  Proof.  I'm  not  aware  of 
any  Uncirculated  1895  dollars  in  existence  and 
I  wonder  if  you  know  what  happened  to  this  set 
of  dollars  and,  in  particular,  what  happened  to 
the  1895.  — S.C.L. 

ANSWER:  I  have  never  seen  an  Uncirculated 
1895  Morgan  dollar.  Mint  records  state  that  12,000 
Uncirculated  or  business  strike  examples  were 
produced,  so  it  is  always  possible  that  some 
pieces,  perhaps  those  reserved  for  the  Assay  Com¬ 
mission,  did  survive.  Scattered  listings  of  Uncir¬ 
culated  pieces  appear  in  old  auction  catalogues 
and  elsewhere.  It  would  be  poor  scholarship  for 
me  to  state  that  absolutely  no  Uncirculated  dollars 
exist,  for  I  have  not  seen  the  1955-offered  set  that 
you  mention,  nor  have  I  seen  the  specific  pieces 
offered  by  others  decades  ago.  If  any  Review 
reader  has  an  Uncirculated  piece,  I  would  be 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  see  it— to  become 
educated  on  the  subject. 

In  his  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook, 
Wayne  Miller  notes: 

"For  all  practical  purposes,  the  1895  exists  on¬ 


ly  in  Proof  condition,  even  though  Mint  records 
list  12,000  business  strikes.  These  must  have  been 
melted.  In  1974  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  Certification  Service  reported  a  gen 
uine  business  strike  1895  silver  dollar,  but  this  fin 
ding  has  been  challenged  by  several  numismatic 
authorities." 

In  The  Comprehensive  Catalogue  and  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  U.S.  Morgan  and  Peace  Silver 
Dollars,  by  Leroy  VanAllen  and  A.  George  Mallis, 
it  is  simply  stated  that  the  only  1 895  Philadelphia 
coins  known  to  exist  are  Proofs:  "Only  1895 
Philadelphia  Proof  specimens  are  known  to  exist." 

I  mention  that  a  number  of  worn  1895 
Philadelphia  Mint  dollars  have  surfaced  from  time 
to  time  and  have  been  certified  as  being  authen¬ 
tic,  which  they  probably  are.  Such  pieces  repres¬ 
ent  examples  from  the  mintage  of  880  Proof  pieces 
that  year;  pieces  which  were  spent  for  one  reason 
or  another  and  which  were  later  rescued  from  cir¬ 
culation.  In  the  authentication  of  such  pieces,  the 
date  numeral  positions  and  other  characteristics 
conform  to  those  seen  on  Proofs.  However,  so 
far  as  Uncirculated  pieces  go,  with  complete  re¬ 
maining  mint  frost  and  without  Proof  surface,  I 
have  never  seen  one. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Upon  seeing  the  picture  of  the 
superb  Gem  Matte  Proof-67  1908  half  eagle  on 
page  54  in  the  auction  catalogue  of  the  Abe 
Kosoff  Estate,  I  noticed  upon  reading  the 
description  that  the  Mint  produced  Matte  Proof 
coins  of  that  era  in  bronze,  nickel,  and  gold. 
However,  I  have  never  seen  any  listing  of  a  Matte 
Proof  coin  in  silver.  Did  the  Mint  ever  produce 
silver  Matte  Proof  coins? 

Also,  I  have  never  heard  reference  to  a  Matte 
Proof  Indian  cent  or  a  Liberty  nickel,  whereas 
the  Lincoln  cent  and  Buffalo  nickel  were  made 
with  a  Matte  Proof  finish.  How  was  it  decided 
as  to  which  series  was  made  with  the  Matte  Proof 
finish  and  which  were  made  with  the  Brilliant 
Proof  finish?  — T.D.S. 

ANSWER:  The  Matte  Proof  process  was 
popularized  with  the  medallic  and  other  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Paris  Mint  in  the  1890s.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint  started  using  the  process  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  with  the  result  that  Assay 
Commission  medals  (among  other  productions) 
of  the  early  1 900s,  most  of  which  were  produced 
in  silver,  were  made  with  the  Matte  Proof  finish. 
So  far  as  regular-issue  coins  made  in  Matte  Proof 
finish  are  concerned,  no  examples  were  ever  re¬ 
leased  to  collectors.  However,  from  time  to  time 
certain  commemorative  half  dollars  were  made 
with  a  Matte  Proof  finish,  examples  being  the  1922 
Grant  issue,  the  1928  Hawaiian  (actually  with  a 
sandblast  finish)  and  others. 

Apparently,  the  decision  was  made  to  adapt  the 
Matte  Proof  finish  (in  several  variations,  including 
Roman  Finish  Proof,  Sandblast  Proof,  etc.)  begin¬ 
ning  with  design  changeovers  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  Thus, 
when  new  gold  coin  designs  were  adopted  in 

1908,  the  Indian  Head  quarter  eagle  and  half  eagle 
were  made  available  in  Matte  Proof  form.  Such 
Proofs  were  available  through  1915.  Some  Proofs 
were  made  of  1907  gold  coins  of  the  Indian  Head 
$10  and  Saint-Gaudens  $20,  but  these  were  not 
distributed  to  collectors.  When  the  Indian  cent 
was  discontinued  in  favor  of  the  Lincoln  cent  in 

1909,  the  Matte  Proof  finish  was  introduced  on 
the  cent  denomination  (and  was  available  through 
1916).  Similarly,  when  the  Liberty  nickel  was 
replaced  by  the  Buffalo  nickel  in  191 3,  the  Matte 
Proof  finish  made  its  debut  with  that  series  (and 
also  continued  through  1916). 

From  this  trend,  it  is  evident  that  the  Mint  did 
not  want  to  change  finishes  unless  a  design  was 
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being  changed  at  the  same  time.  The  silver 
designs— the  Barber  dime,  quarter,  and  half 
dollar— were  not  changed  until  1916,  so  Matte 
Proofs  were  not  introduced.  By  1916,  when  the 
new  Mercury  dime,  Standing  Liberty  quarter,  and 
Walking  Liberty  half  dollar  were  introduced,  the 
Mint  realized  that  the  Matte  Proof  surface  was  un¬ 
popular  with  collectors,  and  no  Proofs  of  these 
were  sold  to  the  general  public. 

Quite  a  few  comments  concerning  Matte  Proof 
gold  coins  can  be  found  in  our  catalogue  of  the 
Danny  Arnold  and  Romisa  Collections,  September 
1984,  as  well  as  other  catalogues  containing  Matte 
Proof  gold— the  Garrett  Collection  (1979  and 
1980),  the  Eliasberg  Collection  (1982),  and  so  on. 
Refer  also  to  Walter  Breen's  out-of-print  book,  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  United  States  Proof  Coins,  available 
on  loan  from  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  library. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  My  question  concerns  the 
1964-D,  Variety  3  reverse  quarter  dollar.  The 
“Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins/'  37th  edi¬ 
tion,  1984,  states  “a  variety  of  the  1964-D 
quarter  occurs  with  a  modified  reverse  normal¬ 
ly  found  on  the  clad  coins/'  No  value  or  rarity 
is  given.  Do  you  have  knowledge  of  any  estimate 
of  how  many  exist  and  what  they  are  worth?  My 
example,  found  in  circulation  about  1966,  has 
a  filled  “D“  mintmark. 

I  really  enjoyed  your  “Rare  Coin  Review”  No. 
58.  It  is  always  very  educational,  too.  Enclosed 
for  you  is  a  brass  uniform  decoration  worn  by 
members  of  Headquarters  Company,  United 
States  Army,  Fort  Myers,  Virginia,  circa 
1968-1970.  The  griffin  is  similarto  the  one  used 
in  your  company  trademark. — R.C. 

ANSWER:  First  of  all,  thank  you  for  the  uniform 
decoration.  Actually,  I  like  our  griffin  style  a  bit 
better.  Apparently  griffins,  like  coins,  come  in 
many  varieties!  Concerning  the  1965-D  quarter 
with  the  unusual  reverse,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
no  information  concerning  this.  Perhaps  after 
reading  this  inquiry  a  reader  of  the  Rare  Coin 
Review  could  help.  If  so,  a  follow-up  will  appear 
in  a  future  issue. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  just  finished  reading  your 
book,  “United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent 
Pieces"  and  want  to  say  that  I  really  enjoyed  it. 
I  hope  you  continue  the  series.  I  also  have  your 
earlier  book,  “United  States  Copper  Coins." 

I  hope  you  might  have  time  to  answer  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  two  concerning  Shield  nickels.  My 
“Photograde"  book  has  a  note  stating  that  “cer¬ 
tain  issues  have  all  stars  weakly  struck — in  which 
case  determine  grade  by  the  obverse  only."  From 
reading  “United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent 
Pieces/'  I  believe  you  to  mean  the  1866  and  1867 
with-rays  pieces  are  issues  with  weakly  struck 
stars.  Is  that  correct?  If  any  other  “certain  issues" 
exist  with  stars  weakly  struck,  which  ones  are 
they?  From  another  source  I  recently  purchased 
an  1866  Shield  nickel  with  all  stars  weak  and  was 
considering  sending  it  back,  although  the 
obverse  was  graded  properly.  Thanks  to  your 
book  I  now  know  the  coin  was  graded  proper¬ 
ly.  Another  case  for  buying  the  book  first.  Other 
notes  on  the  Shield  nickel  series  in  "Photograde" 
state  the  possibilities  of  a  weak  numeral  on  the 
reverse  and  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  shield  also 
being  weak.  It  appears  to  me,  based  on  the  coins 
I  have  seen,  that  the  1866  and  1867  with-rays 
Shield  nickels  should  be  graded  by  the  leaves  sur¬ 
rounding  the  obverse  shield. 

As  for  date  collecting,  it  doesn't  appear  to  me 
that  Shield  nickels  are  very  popular.  Do  you 


agree?  If  so,  why  is  this?  Do  you  think  that  this 
might  change  someday?  — W.B.C. 

ANSWER:  It  has  been  my  experience  that  1866 
and  1867  with-rays  nickels  usually  are  weakly 
struck  in  one  area  or  another,  the  stars  being  the 
most  likely  point.  It  was  the  problem  of  having 
the  pieces  strike  up  properly  that  caused  the  Mint 
to  remove  the  rays  feature  after  part  of  the  coinage 
of  1867  had  been  accomplished.  As  you  know, 
all  1866  coins  have  rays  on  the  reverse.  The  Mint 
learned  that  the  more  complicated  the  design  was, 
the  more  metal  flow  there  would  have  to  be  in 
order  to  produce  a  coin,  and  the  greater  the 
chances  would  be  for  rapid  die  wear  and 
breakage.  Further,  the  hard  alloy  used  to  make 
the  pieces  would  not  fill  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  die  properly  unless  the  die  spacing  was  ad¬ 
justed  precisely. 

If  the  dies  for  the  Shield  nickel  were  adjusted 
precisely,  so  as  to  have  the  obverse  and  reverse 
dies  come  together  with  a  minimum  of  space  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  to  permit  the  flow  of  metal  into 
the  furthest  die  recesses,  then  the  dies  would  wear 
more  quickly.  Also,  if  a  planchet  that  was  slightly 
overweight  came  along,  this  would  cause  further 
problems  as  the  metal  would  have  nowhere  to 
go.  In  such  instances,  a  wire  edge  was  created 
or  the  die  broke.  It  was  a  safer  procedure  to  space 
the  dies  a  little  too  far  apart.  This  permitted  rapid 
production  and  less  die  breakage.  As  the  Mint 
wasn't  producing  business  strikes  for  coin  collec¬ 
tors  but,  rather,  was  churning  out  pieces  for  the 
channels  of  commerce,  it  didn't  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  to  them.  This  situation  reached  its  extreme 
with  the  Buffalo  nickel  series,  particularly  among 
branch  mint  issues  of  the  1920s.  Die  spacing  was 
too  wide,  and  the  result  was  that  weakly-defined 
specimens  were  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

Back  to  Shield  nickels,  while  1866  and  1867 
with-rays  are  nearly  always  seen  lightly  struck, 
later  issues  have  their  problems  as  well.  Excep¬ 
tions  are  Proof  coins,  which  were  struck  at  a 
slower  speed  on  special  medal  presses  and  which 
usually  (but  not  always)  have  all  the  design  details 
sharp.  I  have  not  made  a  study  of  later  Shield 
nickel  dates,  but  I  can  say  that  in  general,  the  later 
one  gets  toward  the  end  of  the  series,  culminating 
in  1883,  the  sharper  the  average  coin  is  apt  to  be. 

Concerning  the  popularity  of  the  Shield  nickel 
series  by  date,  in  recent  times  there  has  been  a 
shift  in  collecting  preferences.  Most  people  desir¬ 
ing  earlier  coins  collect  them  by  design  types.  In 
this  instance,  just  two  Shield  nickels  are  needed- 
one  to  illustrate  the  1866-1 867  type  with-rays,  and 
the  other  to  illustrate  the  1 867-1 883  type  without 
rays.  Demand  for  type  set  coins  probably  accounts 
for  90%  or  more  of  the  purchases  by  collectors. 

On  the  other  hand,  investors  will  take  anything, 
as  they  are  not  forming  collections.  Thus,  investors 
are  often  sold  what  is  available,  and  not  in  any 
particular  sequence,  are  sold  Shield  nickels  in 
groups.  The  investment  market  in  recent  times  has 
been  a  main  part  of  the  price  structure.  I  would 
hazard  a  guess  that  of  nice  Proof  and  Uncirculated 
Shield  nickels  which  have  found  buyers  in  the  past 
six  or  seven  years,  eight  out  of  ten  have  gone  to 
investors,  with  the  remaining  two  going  to  col¬ 
lectors.  So  far  as  circulated  pieces  go,  business 
strikes  which  have  been  in  the  channels  of  com¬ 
merce,  probably  10  out  of  10  have  gone  to 
collectors— for  investors  have  not  been  told  that 
circulated  coins  are  worth  buying  (although  I  think 
some  of  the  best  buys  in  American  numismatics 
can  be  found  among  higher-grade  circulated 
issues  in  various  series). 

The  demand  on  the  part  of  investors,  who  are 
not  particular  about  dates,  and  on  the  part  of  type 
set  collectors,  who  aren't  particular  about  rare 
dates  either,  has  homogenized  the  pricing  struc¬ 


ture  of  Shield  nickels,  so  that  now  there  isn't  much 
difference  between  the  various  issues.  True,  the 
Proof-only  dates  of  1877  and  1878  sell  for 
premiums,  but  apart  from  that,  it  doesn't  make 
much  difference  whether  a  Proof  is  dated  1869, 
1871,  1875,  or  1883.  The  same  goes  for  Uncir¬ 
culated  coins.  To  the  specialist,  such  as  yourself, 
this  may  be  a  blessing  in  a  disguise,  for  it  means 
that  scarcer  issues  can  be  obtained  for  "type" 
prices. 

Among  Proofs,  the  relative  scarcity  of  the  issues 
can  be  determined  by  looking  at  the  Proof  mint¬ 
age  figures.  As  these  were  sold  to  collectors,  most 
survive  today,  although  many  have  been  im¬ 
paired.  Survival  is  in  approximate  proportion  to 
the  number  coined.  This  means,  for  example,  that 
the  most  plentiful  Proof  today  is  the  1883,  of 
which  5,419  were  coined,  and  that  this  issue  is 
seen  about  twice  as  often  as  the  1878  (of  which 
2,350  Proofs  were  made). 

So  far  as  business  strikes  are  concerned,  the 
order  changes,  and  certain  dates  that  are  relatively 
easily  available  as  Proofs— 1879,  1880,  and  1881 
being  examples— are  very  rare  in  Choice  Uncir¬ 
culated  preservation  (although  you  must  watch 
out  for  Proofs  being  sold  as  "Uncirculated"  for 
sometimes  Uncirculated  pieces  bring  more  if  the 
business  strike  mintage  is  low).  There  are  many 
great  rarities  among  Uncirculated  Shield  nickels, 
including  1871  and  1875.  These  aren't  necessarily 
expensive,  however,  for— as  noted— the  prices  are 
all  about  the  same. 

Will  Shield  nickels  be  collected  by  date  se¬ 
quence  in  the  future?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can 
say  that  during  the  past  year  or  two  I  have  seen 
a  return  to  collecting  in  various  series  by  dates 
and  mintmarks.  The  possibility  of  buying  rare 
dates  for  little  more  than  "type"  prices  is  being 
noticed,  and  more  are  becoming  interested.  Still, 
I  do  not  expect  a  flood  tide  of  people  will  be  col¬ 
lecting  Shield  nickels,  simply  because  there  aren't 
that  many  high-grade  Shield  nickels  to  go  around. 

□ 


Some  Nice  Words  From  C.W. 

C.W.  a  California  reader,  had  the  following  to 
say: 

"Dear  Dave, 

"I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  talk  with  you  at  the 
ANA  convention  in  Baltimore,  so  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on  the  ex¬ 
cellent  job  you  performed  during  your  two  years 
as  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  know  that  there  must  have  been  some  very 
trying  times  when  you  might  have  wished  you  had 
never  undertaken  the  job,  but  your  dedication  to 
the  hobby  prevailed  and  we— the  collectors— 
benefited  greatly  through  your  tireless  efforts  on 
our  behalf... 

“I  further  believe  that  time  will  prove  that  you 
most  certainly  did  as  much— if  not  more— to  en¬ 
courage  growth,  enthusiasm,  involvement  and 
dedication  within  the  hobby  than  any  president 
we  have  yet  had.  Every  letter  I  wrote  to  you  dur¬ 
ing  your  term  of  office  was  promptly,  personally 
and  sincerely  answered.  I  applaud  you  for  taking 
the  time  to  do  this,  as  I  realize  that  you  received 
many,  many  such  letters  from  hundreds— if  not 
thousands— of  other  ANA  members. 

Again,  congratulations  on  a  job  well  done.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  at  many  shows  and  con¬ 
ventions  during  the  years  to  come.  You  certainly 
have  given  much  more  to  our  fraternity  than  you 
can  ever  hope  to  obtain  in  return,  and  I  thank  you 
on  behalf  of  numismatists  everywhere." 
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Question  and  Answer  Forum 


Overdate  Two-Cent  Pieces 


FOLLOW-UP:  Michael  Greenspan  recently 
wrote  to  us: 

“In  the  'Question  and  Answer  Forum,'  Tom 
DeLorey  provided  his  opinion  that  neither  an 
1865/4  nor  an  1869/8  two-cent  piece  exists.  As 
a  long-time  fan  of  the  two-cent  piece,  I  am  familiar 
with  Mike  Kliman's  book  on  the  subject, 
published  in  1977.  Not  only  does  Mike  state  that 
both  overdates  exist,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the 
varieties.  In  addition,  the  Guide  Book  has  a  line 
for  the  1 869/8  coin  and  briefly  mentions  the  earlier 
overdate.  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  even  pro¬ 
vides  bid  and  asks  quotations  for  the  1869/8, 
although  neither  is  mentioned  in  the  current  price 
listing  in  Coin  World  or  Numismatic  News. 


“Confusing?  I  don't  know  how  such  conflicting 
information  is  interpreted  by  the  'big  guns'  in  the 
hobby,  but  I  am  certainly  confused.  I  certainly 
respect  Tom  DeLorey's  opinion  and  may  even 
agree  with  him  since  I  have  never  seen  either 
overdate,  but  I  know  that,  in  recent  years,  both 
have  been  offered  for  sale  by  reputable  dealers. 
In  your  recollection,  has  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Certification  Service  ever 
authenticated  either  of  the  overdates?  Has  the 
Mint  ever  stated  whether  the  overdates  exist? 
Have  the  coins  Mike  Kliman  used  to  describe  the 
varieties  ever  surfaced  publicly?  And,  rhetorical¬ 
ly,  do  I  continue  my  quest  to  place  one  or  both 
in  my  collection? 


“By  the  way,  I  recently  completed  reading  The 
Moxie  Encyclopedia.  In  summary,  it's  delightful! 
Congratulations!" 

ANSWER:  In  the  1970s  I  catalogued  at  least  two 
1869/8  two-cent  pieces,  coins  which  I  consider 
fit  the  accepted  "overdate  descriptions."  Another 
example  was  catalogued  for  our  April  1986  sale. 

The  "state  of  the  art"  changes,  and,  increasing¬ 
ly,  the  1869/8  Indian  cent,  long  a  fixture  in  the 
Indian  series,  is  now  considered  to  be  a  recut  date. 
As  mentioned  in  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  58, 
the  1861/0  overdate  half  dime  was  questioned  by 
Tom  DeLorey.  More  recently,  for  our  sale  of  the 
Ezra  Cole  (January  1986)  I  examined  an  "over¬ 
date"  1861/0  half  dime  consigned,  and  conclud- 
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ed  that  it  may  simply  De  a  die  detect  or  a  problem. 

I  could  not  see  a  clear  trace  of  a  1  under  the  zero 
on  the  half  dime. 

A  number  of  overdates  in  the  American  series 
represent  wishful  thinking,  in  my  opinion.  In  order 
to  be  a  confirmed  overdate,  the  undertype  figure 
should  be  sharp  and  bold.  Perhaps  an  article 
evaluating  all  American  overdates  would  make  a 
nice  feature  in  a  forthcoming  Rare  Coin  Review 
issue.  If  any  readers  have  information  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  this  regard,  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  them.  I  have  never  seen  an  1865/4  overdate 
two-cent  piece. 

Seeking  to  obtain  a  more  definitive  answer  for 
you,  I  contacted  Myron  ("Mike")  Kliman,  whose 
in  1977  published  The  Two-Cent  Piece  and 
Varieties,  a  book  which,  by  the  way,  is  cited  by 
the  Guide  Book  as  the  only  bibliographical 
reference  in  the  series.  Here's  what  Mike  had  to 


say: 

"In  response  to  your  letter  of  December  2, 
1985,  I  am  glad  to  participate  in  the  continuing 
overdate  discussion.  With  regard  to  Michael 
Greenspan's  letter  on  the  1865/4  and  the  1869/8 
overdates  of  the  two-cent  series,  I  am  enclosing 
some  detailed  photographic  material  to  clarify  my 
statements  to  follow. 

"The  overdate  of  1865  over  1864  is  easiest  to 
backtrack  on,  as  my  reference  coin  showed  an 
example  of  the  1 864  with  exactly  the  double  cut- 
ting  of  the  1  and  8  and  then,  suprise,  the  same 
die  was  used  for  fabricating  the  piece  of  1 865,  with 
the  4  still  to  be  seen.  Sam  Freman  wrote  a  work 
which  was  published  in  The  Numismatist  in  the 
1940s,  in  which  he  noted  the  overdates.  Later, 
Ken  Bressett  added  his  confirmation  to  this,  and 
still  later  I  wrote  the  work  detailing  the  varieties. 


The  best  verification  of  the  overdates  was  done 
by  Keith  Seaver  and  Gerald  Tollefson  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  'Two-Cent  Club  Dispatch.' 

"The  overdate  of  1869/8  is  even  easier  to  note 
as  there  seems  to  have  been  a  die  crack  occur- 
ing  when  it  was  first  used.  This  precluded  too 
many  issues  being  struck.  The  enclosed 
photograph  documents  this.  The  original  issues 
of  both  coins  are  housed  in  a  reference  collec¬ 
tion  for  any  to  verify  should  they  so  desire. 

"I  hope  that  this  information  will  shed  some 
more  light  on  the  overdates.  The  United  States 
Mint,  to  my  knowledge,  hasn't  at  any  time 
published  or  released  any  material  pertaining  the 
their  overdating  of  old  dies." 

Thank  you,  Mike,  for  the  photographs  and  for 
your  comments.  I  would  enjoy  seeing  the 
reference  example  of  the  1865/4  some  day.  □ 


1865/4  Overdate  two-cent  piece. 


A  photograph  of  the  same  1864  two-cent  piece  die  used  for  the  1865/4,  superimposed  on  the  latter. 
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STANDING  LIBERTY  QUARTERS 


WASHINGTON  QUARTERS 


1870  MS-60.  Somewhat  softly  struck.  Quite  scarce 
this  nice  and  a  good  value  at . 575.00 


1873  Arrows.  About  Uncirculated-55.  Light  golden 


toning . 375.00 

1875  AU-55  . 165.00 


1876  AU-55.  Fully  brilliant  with  just  a  hint  of  light 
rubbing . 195.00 


In  Memoriam:  VIRGINIA  CULVER 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  learned  of  the 
passing  of  Virginia  Culver  during  the  last  week  of 
October.  Virginia,  a  former  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Numismatic  Association,  was  one  of  the  most 
talented  ladies  our  hobby  has  ever  known.  She 
was  a  guiding  light  in  not  only  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  but  also  in  the  Token  and 
Medal  Society  and  many  local  and  regional 
groups. 

Her  sparkling  personality,  her  warmth,  her 
energy,  and  her  enthusiasm  were  appreciated  by 
all  who  came  into  contact  with  her. 

In  the  late  1970s  Virginia  Culver  contacted  me 
and  stated  that  a  group  of  former  ANA  officials 
had  asked  her  to  be  their  spokesperson  to  en¬ 
courage  me  to  seek  elective  office  in  the  American 
Numismatic  Association.  It  was  largely  because 
of  Virginia's  enthusiasm  that  I  tossed  my  hat  in 
the  ring  and  sought  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  a  situation  which  eventually  led  to  my 
becoming  vice-president,  then  president  of  the 
organization.  During  my  1983-1985  presidency, 
Virginia  gave  me  much  advice  and  was  called 
upon  numerous  times  for  her  information  and 
thoughts.  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  say  the  help 
she  gave. 

At  the  banquet  at  last  year's  annual  convention, 
held  in  Baltimore  in  August,  Virginia  Culver  was 
part  of  the  program  and  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  special  "Tribute  to  Margo 
Russell"  feature.  As  I  thanked  her  for  doing  this 
and  presented  her  with  a  memento  from  the  ANA, 

I  had  no  inkling  that  this  is  the  last  time  I  would 
see  this  grand  lady  of  numismatics.  My  memories 
of  Virginia  are  all  happy  ones.  My  only  regret  is 
that  there  will  not  be  more  of  them. 


1917  Type  II.  AU-55 


99.00 


1917-D  Type  II.  MS-64.  So  very,  very  close  to 


MS-65! . 495.00 

1918-S  MS-63  . 235.00 

1926  MS-65.  Superb  lustre  . 1,050.00 


1928-S  MS-65.  Full  head . 1,750.00 


1930-S  MS-64 


279.00 


1932  MS-63  $59;  MS-65  . 395.00 

1934  MS-60  . 55.00 

1934- D  MS-60  . 90.00 

1935  MS-60  .  49.00 

1935- S  MS-60  . 85.00 

1936  MS-63  . 59.00 

1936- S  MS-60  $85;  MS-63  . 129.00 

1937- D  MS-63  . 89.00 


1937- S  MS-65.  Very  scarce  this  nice  .  .  .795.00 

1938- S  MS-65  . 379.00 

1939  MS-65  .  24.00 

1939- S  MS-65  . 395.00 

1940- D  MS-65  . 395.00 


The  Popularity  of  "PQ" 

Last  October  we  devised  the  notation  "PQ"— 
for  Premium  Quality,  to  go  after  such  listings  as 
MS-65  and  Proof-65,  to  designate  a  truly  premium 
quality  piece  which  not  only  met  the  grade  of 
MS-65  or  Proof-65,  in  our  opinion,  but  also  was 
sharply  struck,  had  a  pleasuring  planchet,  and  was 
aesthetically  attractive— an  effort  to  go  beyond 
mere  numbers  and  provide  a  meaningful  descrip¬ 
tion  concerning  the  overall  desirability.  In  January, 
we  were  flattered  to  know  that  Heritage,  the  Texas 
firm,  has  now  adopted  the  practice,  and  we  were 
told  that  the  Numismatic  Certification  Institute 
might  likewise  start  using  PQ.  So,  perhaps  we  have 
started  something! 


The  1967  Centennial  Proof  Set 


To  celebrate  100  years  of  confederation  the  Canadian  Mint  produced  a  beautiful  new  series 
of  commemorative  coins  that  were  only  issued  for  one  year. 

Less  than  338,000  of  these  sets  pictured  above  were  issued.  This  set  of  coins,  housed  in  a  leather 
case,  includes  the  cent,  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half  dollar,  and  dollar.  Plus  a  $20  gold  piece  which 
contains  over  half  an  ounce  of  pure  gold. 

Because  of  the  attractive  wildlife  designs,  this  set  of  coins  is  popular  with  collectors  all  over 
the  world.  We  are  certain  that  you  would  enjoy  having  one  or  more  of  these  sets  in  your  collec¬ 
tion  as  well. 

We  have  a  small  number  of  hand-picked  choice  quality  sets  available  at  only  $279  each! 
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A  Note  From  B.  F. 

B  F.  recently  wrote  to  Tom  Becker: 

"Just  a  few  lines  to  thank  you  for  your  help  on 
my  Buffalo  nickel  collection.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
selection  you  sent  and  feel  that  I  have  a  nice  col¬ 
lection  started.  Also,  I  feel  that  your  prices  are  fair, 
especially  on  the  1914-D  which  I  recently 
received. 

lam  glad  that  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
is  continuing  the  medal  series  by  honoring  our 
former  Chief  Engraver,  Frank  Gasparro.  I  have 
ordered  one  of  these  and  will  add  it  to  my 
collection." 


Half  Dollars 

DRAPED  BUST 

1803  Large  3.  Very  Fine-20.  Attractive  multi-hued 


toning . 395.00 

1806  Knob  6.  Fine-15  $295;  VF-20 . 395.00 

1807  Fine-15.  Light  golden  toning  $325;  Very 

Fine-20  . 395.00 


CAPPED  BUST 


1813  EF-40  . 139.00 

1823  EF-40  . 120.00 

1830  EF-40.  Attractive  toning . 120.00 

1833  EF-45  .  145.00 

1836  Lettered  edge.  EF-45  .  145.00 


BUST  TYPE— REEDED  EDGE 


1837  AU-50.  Great  lustre  $475;  About  Uncir- 
culated-55.  Light  golden  toning  and  just  a  bit 
of  light  rubbing . 535.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DOLLARS 

1840  Small  letters.  About  Uncirculated-55.  Very 

attractive  light  toning . 295.00 

1842  EF-45  . 135.00 

1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  MS-60.  An  important  type 
coin  that  has  become  very  difficult  to  locate 
in  Mint  State.  You're  certain  to  like  this  coin 

at  the  price  of  only . 2,650.00 

1854-0  Arrows.  EF-45  .  135.00 

1 856-0  AU-55.  Lots  of  lustre  and  just  a  little  light 

rubbing . 269.00 

1857  AU-55.  Nicely  toned  . 269.00 


1858  AU-55  . 269.00 

1858-0  AU-55  . 269.00 

1859  AU-55  . 269.00 

1861-0  AU-50 . 215.00 

1870  EF-45  Scarce . 195.00 


1871  AU-55  . 269.00 


1874  Arrows.  EF-45  $275;  AU-50  $595;  AU-55  Ful¬ 


ly  lustrous . 695.00 

1876  AU-50 . 215.00 


1877  AU-55  . 269.00 

1877-S  EF-45 . 135.00 


1882  Proof-63.  A  simply  beautiful,  rainbow  toned 
specimen  from  an  old  collection  .  .1,250.00 


Best  $35  Spent! 

Reader  Frank  Santiago  recently  wrote: 

"Dear  Tom, 

"While  reading  through  your  last  Rare  Coin 
Review  I  was  prompted  to  write  to  let  you  know 
how  pleased  I  am  with  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc.  I  have  been  receiving  your  Rare 
Coin  Review  as  well  as  the  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.  catalogues  ever  since  the  auc¬ 
tion  catalogue  of  the  Emery  and  Nichols  Collec¬ 
tions  in  November  1984.  I  must  tell  you  that  my 
subscription  represents  the  best  $35  I  have  ever 
spent!  Any  single  one  of  your  catalogues,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  worth  the  entire  $35.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  doing  more  business  with  your  firm.  Keep 
up  the  great  work. 

"Sincerely,  Frank  Santiago. 

"P.S.:  I  was  very  pleased  with  my  Reagan 
presidential  campaign  medal  in  silver." 


1886  Proof-63.  A  coin  which  is  halo  toned  in  a 
rainbow  of  colors . 1,250.00 


1887  Proof-63.  Frosty  devices,  mirror  surfaces, 
and  halo  toning,  this  coin  has  it  all,  and  it  can 
be  yours  for  only  . 1,250.00 


1889  Proof-63.  Another  exceptional  Proof  coin 
priced  very  fairly  at . 1,250.00 


Blake  Silver  Ingot 

The  following  letter  from  Douglas  B.  McDonald 
casts  new  light  on  an  interesting  item  in  the  re¬ 
cent  sale  of  the  Abe  Kosoff  Estate.  As  Mr. 
McDonald's  letter  is  self-explanatory,  we  reprint 
it  in  its  entirety. 

"I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  small 
error  you  made  in  attributing  an  item  in  the  Abe 
Kosoff  Estate  auction  held  last  month.  On  page 
67  of  the  auction  catalogue  you  listed  Lot  91 1  as 
having  been  issued  by  Gorham  Blake,  previous¬ 
ly  of  San  Francisco.  In  reality,  the  ingot  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  produced  by  one  F.W.  Blake  in  the  town 
on  Unionville,  Nevada. 

"The  first  mention  of  this  gentleman  appears  in 
the  April  2,  1864  edition  of  the  Humboldt  Register , 
Unionville's  weekly  newspaper,  which  told  of  his 
recent  purchase  of  the  equipment  of  Block  & 
Company's  assay  office.  By  July  2,  Blake  was  'glut¬ 
ted. ..with  crude  bullion  from  the  mill.' 

"The  first  newspaper  ad  listing  his  services  ap¬ 
peared  on  July  9,  as  did  an  announcement  infor¬ 
ming  the  public  that  this  firm  had  moved  to  Ew¬ 
ing  &  Washburn's  new  building  in  Unionville. 
There  he  was  'prepared  with  excellent  facilities 
to  make  excellent  assays  of  ore,  to  render  crude 
bullion  into  bars,  with  the  value  stamped,  and  the 
stamp  guaranteed  correct...' 

"  'Within  a  month  the  assay  office  was  doing 
a  booming  business  as  typified  by  a  notice  of 
August  6,  1864  stating  that  Blake  &  Co.  received 
Wednesday,  from  melting,  16,000  ounces  of 
crude  bullion.'  Other  notices  appeared  weekly  in 
the  Humboldt  Register  during  the  following 
year— all  stating  either  the  large  amount  of  bullion 
received  or  the  size  of  refined  ingots  shipped  by 
Blake  &  Co.  the  preceding  week. 

"I  regret  that  I  have  yet  to  find  any  additional 
information,  or  the  date  that  Blake  went  out  of 
business  in  Unionville,  but  other  researches 
prevented  me  from  following  this  lead  further.  I 
hope  to  complete  the  story  of  this  assayer  during 
the  coming  year  and,  if  you  are  interested,  I'd  be 
happy  to  send  you  the  results. 

"I  hope  the  above  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
you  as  I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  this  early  ingot  and  the  man 
who  made  it." 

Thanks  also  to  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  who  also  iden¬ 
tified  the  issuer  as  F.W.  Blake  of  Unionville, 
Nevada. 
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BARBER  HALF  DOLLARS 


1894-S  AU-50  $395;  AU-55  . 495.00 


1900  AU-55.  Beautifully  toned . 495.00 


1900-S  AU-55.  Great  lustre!  Great  toning!  Just  a 

hint  of  light  rubbing . 495.00 

1906-D  AU-55  . 495.00 


hint  of  light  rubbing . 495.00 

1906-D  AU-55  . 495.00 


1907  AU-55.  Golden  toning . 495.00 


Coins  and  History 

The  following  letter  is  from  Harold  J.  Fisher: 

“My  sincere  thanks  for  answering  my  last  let¬ 
ter.  Here  is  something  I  thought  might  interest 
you— for  the  last  year  I  have  been  doing  genealogy 
work  on  the  Fisher  family.  I  ran  into  a  real  snag 
when  I  got  back  to  Germany  in  about  the  year 
1 675.  The  country  was  actually  made  up  from  300 
to  perhaps  1,200  separate  political  entities!  The 
information  on  these  particular  entities  is  extreme¬ 
ly  hard  to  locate. 

“After  reading  volumes  and  volumes  on  the 
history  of  early  Germany,  I  located  perhaps  20 
names  of  these  different  entities  or  'states.'  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  to  see  what  I  could  learn  of  the 
history  of  these  'lost'  entities  through  numismatics. 
And,  wonder  of  wonders,  th e  Standard  Catalogue 
of  World  Coins  gave  me  more  information  than 
all  of  the  books  I  had  previously  researched!  Im¬ 
ages  of  the  hitherto  elusive  rulers,  in  many  cases, 
were  right  before  me.  So,  coins  are  not  only  a 
piece  of  history,  they  also  'talk'  sometimes.  Plus, 
the  pleasure  of  blending  two  hobbies  provides  ex¬ 
tra  fun. 

“I  enjoyed  your  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  In¬ 
vestment  book.  I  am  almost  finished  with  it  and 
wish  that  it  were  500  pages  in  length  instead  of 
272— it's  such  a  pleasure  to  read!” 


1908-D  MS-63.  A  fully  brilliant  specimen  with 


frosty  lustre . 1,350.00 

1909  MS-63.  Another  great  type . 1,295.00 

1912-S  AU-55 . 495.00 

1915-D  AU-50  . 395.00 

WALKING  LIBERTY  HALVES 

1916  MS-60.  Satiny  lustre . 395.00 


1916-D  MS-60.  A  coin  with  attractive  original 
toning . 375.00 


1917  MS-60  $169;  MS-63  $425;  MS-65  fully 
brilliant .  1,350.00 


1 91 7-D  Obverse.  AU-55.  Very,  very  close  to  Mint 
State  with  light  rubbing . 325.00 


1933-S  MS-63.  An  example  very  difficult  to  locate 


this  nice  . 825.00 

1934-D  MS-63  . 349.00 


1935  MS-65  . 550.00 

1935-S  MS-63  . 435.00 

1936  MS- 64  . 179.00 

1937  MS-60  .  65.00 

1937-D  MS-60  $215;  MS63  . 349.00 

1938  MS-63  . 225.00 

1939  MS-64  . 215.00 

1939-D  MS-64  . 189.00 

1941  MS-64  . 139.00 

1942  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 139.00 

1943  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 139.00 

1943-D  MS-60  $165;  MS-64  . 195.00 


sum 


1943-S  MS-63  $275;  MS-64 . 375.00 

1944  MS-63  .  99.00 


1944-S  MS-63  $195;  MS-64 . 325.00 

1945  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  $139;  MS-65  .  .365.00 


1946  Three  examples:  MS-63  $115;  MS-64  $1  79; 

MS-65  . 475.00 

1946-D  Mint  State-63  $1 29;  and  another  grading 

MS-65  . 335.00 

1946-S  MS-64  . 195.00 

1947  Three  examples  grading:  MS-60  $79;  MS-63 

$169;  and  MS-64  .  259.00 


Bob  O'Loughlin  Writes 

"All  of  your  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  have  been 
great!!  Of  all  numismatic  publications  I  am  aware 
of,  yours  has  the  nicest  ambiance.  I  only  wish  it 
would  be  possible  to  publish  them  more 
frequently!" 
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The  Monthly 


Walking  Liberty 

A  chance  to  build  a  beautiful  collection  of  MS-63  half  dollars  for  just 
$100  per  month! 

When  it  comes  to  choosing  our  nation's  most  beautiful  coinage  designs, 
the  Walking  Liberty  half  dollar  is  at  or  near  the  top  of  most  everyone's 
list.  We  agree  that  few  coins  can  match  the  beauty  of  this  impressive  "lady/' 
particularly  when  the  coins  are  sparkling  MS-63  quality. 

In  order  to  enable  you  to  collect  the  finest  quality  coins  and  still  keep 
within  a  most  reasonable  budget,  we  have  condensed  the  series  down 
to  workable  size.  To  begin,  we  will  look  for  only  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
issues  struck  from  1934  through  1947,  the  last  year  of  issue.  When  you 
have  this  portion  of  your  collection  completed,  you  are  welcome  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  set  by  acquiring  the  San  Francisco  and  Denver  issues,  or  by  col¬ 
lecting  the  earlier  issues. 

In  order  to  begin  your  collection,  all  you  need  to  do  is  write  "Walking 
Liberty  Club"  on  the  order  blank  and  include  the  first  payment  of  $100. 


Half  Dollar  Club 

If  you  wish,  we  will  charge  your  credit  card  for  this  purchase.  Your  first 
selection  will  be  sent  within  10  days,  and  your  collection  will  be  on  its  way. 

If  you  already  have  some  Walking  Liberty  half  dollars,  just  send  us  a 
listing  of  these  coins  and  we  will  avoid  sending  any  duplicates.  Since  cer¬ 
tain  coins  in  the  set  will  cost  more  than  $100,  the  balance  due  on  any 
selection  will  be  taken  care  of  when  your  next  payment  is  processed.  You 
are  never  expected  to  pay  more  than  $100  per  month,  and  there  is  no 
obligation  to  buy  anything  or  participate  for  any  specific  length  of  time. 

You  will  have  a  full  30  days  to  examine  each  selection,  and  you  may 
return  the  coin  for  full  credit  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason  at  all. 

Each  coin  will  be  sent  to  you  in  a  deluxe  custom  display  holder. 

I  am  certain  that  you'll  enjoy  the  quality  coins  you  receive  and  will  be 
pleased  with  how  quickly  your  collection  grows. 

Give  the  Monthly  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar  Club  a  try,  I'm  sure  you 
will  be  delighted! 


The  Monthly  Morgan  Dollar 

Club  is  a  Winner! 


Response  to  our  Monthly  Morgan  Dollar  Club  has  been  fantastic! 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  we  don't  enroll  several  new  members, 
and  we  have  received  dozens  of  telephone  calls  from  collectors 
and  investors  who  wanted  more  information. 

Why  has  this  new  program  proved  to  be  so  successful?  Because 
it  is  right  for  the  times,  and  exactly  fits  the  needs  and  interests  of 
many  collectors. 

Please  read  what  we  have  to  say  about  this  exciting  way  to  col¬ 
lect  MS-63  Morgan  dollars. 

Every  collection,  regardless  of  its  eventual  size  or  value,  was 
started  the  same  way— with  the  purchase  of  that  very  first  coin. 
Likewise,  great  fortunes  that  have  been  made  by  acquiring  lucrative 
investments  often  stemmed  from  very  modest  beginnings.  The 
point  is— you  can't  participate  in  the  active  coin  market  by  stan¬ 
ding  on  the  sidelines.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  involved,  and  Bowers 
and  Merena  can  help  by  providing  beautiful  Morgan  dollars  for 
your  collection  or  investment  portfolio  for  as  little  as  $  W0  per 
month! 

The  best  advice  we  can  possibly  give  the  new  collector  or  in¬ 
vestor  is  to  make  regular  acquisitions.  Now  is  the  time  to  do 
something!  You  will  be  surprised  at  how  quickly  your  collection 
will  grow. 

Based  on  current  market  values  you  can  expect  your  monthly 
selection  to  be  made  from  this  wide  assortment  of  dates  and 
mintmarks: 


1878  8  TF 

1882-CC 

1887-S 

1898 

1878  7/8  TF 

1882-0 

1888 

1898-0 

1878  7  TF 

1882-S 

1 888-0 

1899 

1 878-CC 

1883 

1889 

1899-0 

1878-S 

1883-CC 

1 889-0 

1900 

1879 

1883-0 

1890 

1900-0 

1879-0 

1884 

1890-0 

1901-0 

1879-S 

1884-CC 

1890-S- 

1902 

1880 

1884-0 

1891 

1902-0 

1 880-0 

1885 

1891-0 

1903 

1 880- S 

1885-0 

1891  -S 

1 904-0 

1881 

1886 

1896 

1921 

1881-0 

1887 

1897 

1921-D 

1881  -S 

1887-0 

1897-S 

1921-S 

1882 

Certainly  an  investment  of  $100  per  month  will  not  purchase 
great  rarities,  but  it  will  bring  you  a  very  attractive  selection  of 
Morgan  dollars  that  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  any  collection. 
Should  additional  funds  become  available  from  time  to  time  you 
can  also  purchase  scarcer  issues  or  increase  the  number  of  coins 
you  receive  each  month. 


Here's  how  the  plan  works: 

Just  send  us  your  first  payment  of  only  $100.  We  will  select  a 
beautiful  MS-63  dollar  and  send  it  to  you  in  a  matter  of  just  a  few 
days.  If  you  already  have  some  Morgan  dollars  in  your  collection, 
just  send  us  a  listing  and  we  will  avoid  selecting  any  duplicates. 

Some  months  the  coins  we  choose  for  you  will  be  priced  at  less 
than  $100,  and  your  credit  will  be  applied  to  next  month's  pur¬ 
chase.  Should  we  send  a  coin  priced  at  more  than  $100  the 
balance  due  will  be  paid  the  following  months.  This  arrangement 
allows  us  to  make  the  best  possible  selections,  and  yet  you  are 
never  obliged  to  spend  more! 

You  will  have  a  full  30  days  to  examine  each  selection  we  send. 

You  may  return  any  coin  you  receive  within  30  days  for  any 
reason,  or  for  no  reason  at  all.  There  is  no  obligation  to  buy 
anything  or  sign  up  for  any  specific  length  of  time.  When  your 
payment  is  received  a  selection  will  be  sent,  so  you  alone  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  you  spend.  Payments  in  excess  of  the  regular 
$100  are  perfectly  acceptable,  so  you  can  determine  how  fast  your 
collection  will  grow. 

As  an  added  bonus,  each  MS-63  Morgan  you  receive  will  be 
housed  in  a  custom  display  holder  that  is  intended  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  provide  safe  storage  for  many  years,  as  well  as  being  an 
attractive  way  to  display  your  coins. 

Join  the  growng  number  of  collectors  and  investors  who  are  now 
enjoying  all  of  the  benefits  of  our  Monthly  Morgan  Dollar  Club. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  the  coins  and  the  service  you  receive. 

Remember,  great  collections  are  always  started  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  first  coin,  so  the  faster  you  act  the  quicker  your  col¬ 
lection  will  begin  to  grow.  Just  write  "Monthly  Morgan  Dollar 
Club"  on  your  order  blank— and  send  $100.  We  will  do  the  rest! 
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Silver  Dollars 

FLOWING  HAIR  TYPE 


1795  Two  leaves  beneath  each  wing  EF-40.  A  coin 
with  beautiful  light  toning  and  problem-free 
surfaces  . 5,500.00 


1799  Fine-12.  No  problems,  just  honest  wear 
$450;  VF-20.  Attractive  toning  and  attractive 
surfaces  $850;  VF-30.  Really  "super”  overall 
toning.  A  great  value . 895.00 


1800  B-14  Very  Fine-30.  A  specimen  with  plea¬ 
sant  light  toning . 895.00 


SEATED  DOLLARS 


1836  Gobrecht  pattern  dollar.  Type  with  C. 
Gobrecht  F.  on  base.  Original.  Plain  edge 
north-north  die  alignment  EF-40  .4,250.00 


1846  EF-45.  Great  lustre . 425.00 

1849  EF-45  . 425.00 


1846  EF-45.  Great  lustre . 425.00 

1849  EF-45  . 425.00 


DRAPED  BUST,  SMALL  EAGLE  REVERSE 


1795  EF-45.  Beautiful  gold  and  steel  blue  surfaces. 
One  of  the  nicest  examples  of  this  type  that 
we  have  encountered  in  a  long  while.  Certain 
to  sell  quickly  at  just . 3,450.00 

DRAPED  BUST,  HERALDIC  EAGLE  REVERSE 


1798  Fine-15.  An  excellent  choice  for  your  type 
set.  P/iced  at  just . 525.00 


1802  B-6  Very  Fine-20.  With  original  steel  gray 
toning  $850;  AU-50  B-6  variety.  Plenty  of  lustre 
and  attractive  pale  rose  toning  highlight  this 
well  struck  coin.  Very,  very  close  to  Mint  State! 


Priced  at  just . 5,950.00 

1803  VF-20 . 795.00 


1860-0  MS-60.  Fully  lustrous  with  fewer  than  nor- 


America's  First  Silver  Dollar 


The  Spanish  colonial  8  reales,  also  known  as  the  "pillar  dollar"  or  "piece  of  eight"  was  one 
of  the  principal  coins  used  by  American  colonists.  While  many  coins  of  historical  importance  are 
very  expensive,  the  pillar  dollar  is  very  reasonably  priced. 

The  pillar  dollar  is  also  a  "fun"  coin  to  own  and  enjoy.  Imagine  showing  your  friends  a  large 
silver  coin  that  may  well  have  circulated  in  the  colonies! 

We  offer  attractive  Very  Fine  or  better  specimens,  date  of  our  choice.  These  coins  were  minted 
from  1732  until  1770,  priced  at  just  $179  each. 
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The  following  article  is  reprinted  courtesy  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  155th  Street  and 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  is  from  a  paper 
given  at  the  Coinage  of  the  Americas  Conference 
held  by  the  Society  in  New  York  City.  David  H. 
Cohen,  a  Vestal,  New  York  attorney,  earlier  wrote 
an  article  on  1854  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollars  for 
the  "Rare  Coin  Review." 

I  could  tell  the  story  in  my  own  words,  but  I 
find  it  more  appropriate  to  let  John  Swan  Randall 
tell  it  as  he  did  in  January  of  1870.' 

Norwich,  New  York 
January  7,  1870 

Edward  Cogan,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  should  not  sell  coins  that  I  knew  or  believed 
to  be  restrikes  without  letting  it  be  known.  The 
bright.  Uncirculated  cents  I  have  sold  of  1817, 
1818,  1819,  1820  and  1825,  I  am  very  sure  are 
not  restrikes.  I  bought  them  of  Wm.  H.  Chapman 
&  Co.,  dry  goods  merchants  of  this  village,  and 
the  head  of  the  firm,  W.H.C.,  informed  me  that 
he  got  them  of  a  wholesale  merchant  in  New 
York,  who  informed  him  that  he  got  them  from 
a  merchant  in  Georgia;  that  he  took  them  as  a  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  debt,  and  that  the  Georgia  merchant 
wrote  him  that  they  were  found  that  way  in 
Georgia  buried  in  the  earth.  Mr.  Chapman  said 
to  me  that  he  was  in  New  York  about  the  time 
the  cents  were  received  there,  and  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  had  them  thought  they  were  too  large 
to  use,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them; 
and  that  he  (Chapman)  thinking  that  his  customers 
here  would  be  pleased  with  bright  cents,  offered 
ninety  cents  a  hundred  for  them,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  taken.  Chapman  &  Co.  commenced 
paying  them  out  here,  and  their  bright  appearance 
and  old  dates  made  many  think  they  were 
counterfeits,  and  they  were  called  "Chapman's 
counterfeits,"  and  the  firm  stopped  paying  them 
out.  I  then  went  to  the  store  and  asked  W.H. 
Chapman  if  he  had  disposed  of  many  of  his  bright 
cents;  he  replied,  "No,  I  made  a  bad  bargain," 
and  laughed  about  their  being  regarded  as  his 
counterfeits.  I  then  offered  to  take  them  at  the 
price  he  paid  -ninety  cents  a  hundred— and  he 
was  very  willing  to  let  me  have  them.  They  were 
loose  together  in  a  small  keg,  and  the  great  mass 
of  them  were  of  1818;  and  a  great  many,  though 
apparently  Uncirculated,  were  more  or  less  cor¬ 
roded  or  discolored.  I  enclose  herewith  one  of 
1817  and  1818,  discolored  on  one  side  and  bright 
on  the  other. 

From  this  statement,  you  will  see  that  there  can 
b<-  very  little  doubt  about  their  being  the  genuine 


issues  of  the  United  States  Mint  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  dates. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SWAN  RANDALL 

Randall's  letter  was  in  response  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  sequence  of  events.  It  appears  that  after  Ran¬ 
dall  purchased  the  small  keg  of  large  cents  from 
W.H.  Chapman,  he  attempted  to  sell  the  coins 
by  advertising  them  in  journals  of  the  time.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  his  advertisements,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  was  well-known  among  coin  collec¬ 
tors  and  dealers  at  the  time,  that  someone  was 
advertising  bright,  Uncirculated  large  cents  for 
sale.  In  the  January  1870  issue  of  Mason's  Coin 
and  Stamp  Collectors'  Magazine,  the  following 
notice  appeared: 

L.M.,  TROY.— Beware  of  bright  pennies 
of  old  dates.  Buy  them  as  restrikes,  but  not 
as  originals.  We  can  send  1816,  '17,  '18, 
and  '19  (large  and  small  dates)  and  1820 
U.S.  Cents  for  25  cents  each,  fair  ones  for 
2  cents  each. 

The  notice  must  have  had  an  effect  on  Randall's 
ability  to  sell  his  bright,  Uncirculated  large  cents. 
Thus,  he  attempted  to  use  Edward  Cogan,  the  first 
full-time  numismatist  dealer  in  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  help  him  rebut  the  inferences  drawn 
from  the  notice  appearing  in  Mason's  journal 
Thus  he  wrote  the  previously  quoted  letter  to 
Cogan. 

Edward  Cogan  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles  E.  An- 
thon,  then  the  president  of  the  American 
Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  and  co¬ 
editor  of  its  journal,*  The  American  journal  of 
Numismatics,  as  follows: 

No.  68  William  Street,  New  York 
January  11,1 870 

My  Dear  Sir: 

When  I  presented  to  our  Society,  through  my 
friend  Mr.  Betts,  at  the  last  meeting,  the  cents  of 
181 7,  '18,  '19,  and  '20,  I  did  so  upon  the  full  con¬ 
viction  that  they  were  from  the  issues  of  the  U.S. 
Mint,  struck  in  the  years  of  which  they  bear  the 
date.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise  to  find  in  Mason 
&  Co.'s  magazine,  of  this  month,  a  caution  against 
buying  these  pieces  as  being  restrikes.  I  believe 
all  these  pieces  were  purchased  of  Mr.  J.  Swan 
Randall,  of  Norwich,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  I  immediately  wrote  to  this  gentleman,  ask¬ 
ing  him  whether  he  had  any  idea  of  their  having 
been  restruck  from  the  original  dies,  and  herewith 
I  send  his  reply,  which  exculpates  him  from  hav¬ 
ing  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  offering  anything 
but  original  pieces;  and  from  his  statement  I  must 
say  I  believe  them— as  I  have  from  the  time  I  pur¬ 


chased  them— to  have  been  struck  at  the  Mint  in 
the  years  of  their  respective  dates. 

Yours  faithfully, 

EDWARD  COGAN 

To  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Anthon,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Cogan  had  to  take 
Mason  &  Co.  to  task  for  their  actions.  He  had 
criticized  their  cataloguing  of  the  J.  Colvin  Ran¬ 
dall  sale  in  October  of  1868. 3  After  reading  the 
above  letter  in  AIN,  Mason  &  Co.  was  quick  to 
reply  to  Cogan's  letter,  by  submitting  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  Anthon:4 

Philadelphia 
January  9,  1870 

Prof.  Anthon,  Editor 

American  Journal  of  Numismatics: 

Dear  Sir: 

In  your  January  issue  of  the  JOURNAL  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  communication  from  Edward  Cogan  in 
regard  to  the  originality  of  the  U.S.  Cents  of  181 7 
to  '20,  inclusive,  wherein  occurs  the  following  un¬ 
just  statement:  "Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise  to  find 
in  Mason  &  Co.'s  magazine,  of  this  month  (Jan.), 
a  caution  against  buying  these  pieces  as  being 
restrikes."  We  did  not  refer  to  the  above-named 
cents  at  all  in  our  reply  to  a  correspondent;  but 
to  the  restrike  1804  cents— as  is  well  known  by 
the  party  who  made  the  enquiry  of  us;  and  to 
whom  alone  the  reply  was  addressed.  We  trust 
you  will  admit  this  refutation  of  Mr.  Cogan's  asser¬ 
tion,  in  justice  to  Mr.  J.  Swan  Randall  and  ourself. 
We  never  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  bright 
red  pennies  of '17,  '18,  '19,  and  '20,  to  which  Mr. 
Cogan  alludes. 

Yours  truly, 

MASON  &  CO. 

Such  was  the  call  that  brough  the  most  famous 
hoard  of  American  coins  to  the  small  upstate 
village  of  Norwich  in  the  spring  of  1 869.  The  Civil 
War  was  still  a  real  memory  to  the  residents.  The 
desire  for  manufactured  consumer  goods,  that 
were  lacking  during  the  War,  created  the  climate 
for  merchants  to  compete  aggressively  for  the 
business. 

W.H.  Chapman  &  Co.,  the  purchasers  of  this 
small  keg  which  eventually  got  into  the  hands  of 
Randall,  was  owned  by  William  H.  Chapman  and 
William  Porter  Chapman.  William  H.  Chapman 
took  the  business  over  from  his  father,  Benjamin 
Chapman,  when  he  retired  in  1853.  William  P. 
Chapman  clerked  for  his  first  cousin,  William  H. 
Chapman  from  1856  to  1865,  when  they  became 
partners.  ’ 
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The  business  became  more  and  more  successful 
following  the  Civil  War,  and  it  appears  that 
William  H.  Chapman  was  the  outside  man 
residing  in  New  York  City,  buying  goods  and  ship¬ 
ping  them  to  Norwich.  There,  William  P.  Chap¬ 
man,  as  the  inside  man,  operated  the  firm. 

By  1875,  the  company  was  so  successful  that 
a  new  building  was  erected.  Unfortunately,  after 
a  fire,  the  building  was  torn  down  in  1966-67. 

William  H.  Chapman  died  in  1880  after  which 
the  store  was  operated  by  William  P.  Chapman 
until  1893,  when  the  business  merged  with  the 
Turner  store.  The  business  was  then  called  the 
Chapman  &  Turner  Store.  William  P.  Chapman 
died  in  Norwich  on  January  18,  1922  at  the  age 
of  85.  I'll  bet  before  he  passed  away,  he  still  vividly 
remembered  the  keg  of  pennies  fifty  years  earlier, 
that  he  tried  to  give  in  change  to  the  customers. 
He  probably  still  remembered  the  reaction  of  his 
customers  when  they  told  him  that  they  were  no 
fools  and  wouldn't  take  counterfeit  coins.  He 
probably  still  remembered  watching  Randall  roll 
that  keg  of  coins  out  the  door,  and  saying  "good 
riddance.” 

John  Swan  Randall 

The  records  show  that  Randall  was  born  in  Nor¬ 
wich,  New  York  on  October  1,  1817.  His  middle 
name  was  his  mother's  maiden  name;  a  common 
custom  of  that  day  which  is  now  being  revived. 

He  married  Ellen  Eliza  Hart  in  Oswego,  New 
York,  on  April  23,  1841.  Evidently  thereafter,  they 
moved  to  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  where  his  wife  and 
their  son  died4  in  childbirth  on  November  28, 
1850.  Some  time  between  1850  and  1869  he 
returned  to  Norwich.  The  commercial  directory 
of  1869-70  lists  him  as  follows:  "John  Swan  Ran¬ 
dall  (Norwich)  has  a  collection  of  rare  and  ancient 
coins,  Griffin  Block.”  On  January  1,  1878,  Ran¬ 
dall  died  at  the  age  of  60  and  was  buried  in  Mt. 
Hope  Cemetary  in  Norwich. 

Disposition  of  the  Randall  Hoard 

We  know  from  the  Cogan  letter  that  the  ANS 
has  at  least  four  large  cents  from  the  Randall 
Hoard.  Surely,  some  of  the  residents  of  Norwich 
in  1869  took  a  few  of  the  large  cents  in  change 
and  probably  somewhere  in  the  area  there  are  a 
few  of  the  large  cents  still  residing  in  a  family 
collection. 

We  can  assume  that  Randall  was  able,  through 
his  advertising,  to  sell  many  of  his  large  cents 
before  his  death.  He  either  sold  or  consigned 
some  to  W.  Elliot  Woodward.  Woodward's  sale 
catalogue  18  of  February  23,  1874  contains  the 
following  lots: 

1016:  1819.  Splendid  uncirculated  Cent, 
with  polished  surface,  from  hoard  recent¬ 
ly  found. 

101 7:  J820.  From  same  hoard.  Bright  red. 
Tarnished  in  one  place,  and  a  little  rough. 
Rare. 

After  Randall  died,  his  extensive  coin  collection 
was  consigned  to  his  old  friend  Cogan,  who 
catalogued  it  for  sale  by  Bangs  &  Co.,  on  May  6, 
7,  8  and  9  of  1878. 

A  report  of  the  Randall  sale  appeared  in  the  Ju¬ 
ly  1878  issue  of  Numisma: 

At  Bango  [sic]  &  Co.'s,  656  Broadway,  New 
York,  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  ult.,  the  en¬ 
tire  cabinet  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Swan  Randall, 
of  Norwich,  N.Y.  2,458  lots.  Catalogue  by  Mr. 
Ed  Cogan.  Mr.  Randall,  our  readers  will 
remember,  was  the  gentleman  whose  good 
fortune  in  discovering  large  lots  of  Uncir¬ 
culated  cents  of  the  dates  1817,  '18,  and  '19, 
gave  rise  to  the  unfounded  report  that  these 
dates  of  cents  were  being  counterfeited.  In  the 


sale,  several  remaining  lots  of  the  date  1818, 
bright  and  uncirculated,  sold  at  the  fair  average 
of  $7  per  hundred. 

The  auction  catalogue  contains  the  following 
lots  on  page  75: 

CENTS  OF  VARIOUS  DATES 

181 3:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  Corroded.  Other¬ 
wise  Very  Fine.  Price  realized  $6. 

1814:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  Corroded.  Very 
Fine.  Price  realized  $5.50. 

1815:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  A  few  corrod¬ 
ed.  Very  Fine.  Price  realized  $6. 

1816:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  Fine  impressions. 
Price  realized  $9. 

1 81 7:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  Fine  impressions. 

A  few  corroded.  Price  realized  $6. 

1818:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  Some  good  and 
some  corroded.  Price  realized  $5. 

1819:  1818  eighty  pieces.  Much  corroded.  Price 
realized  $3. 

1 820:  1819  twenty-five  pieces  of  this  date.  All  very 
nearly  Uncirculated.  A  very  desirable  lot.  Price 
realized  $32. 

1821:  One  hundred  pieces  of  various  dates.  Fair. 
Price  realized  $5. 

1 822:  One  hundred  pieces  of  various  dates.  Fair. 
Price  realized  $5. 

1823:  One  hundred  pieces  of  various  dates.  Fair. 
Price  realized  $6. 

Also,  on  page  103,  the  catalogue  reports  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Cents 

All  the  Cents  in  this  Catalogue  of  1817,  1818, 
and  1819,  with  an  individual  exception  here  and 
there,  have  not  been  injured  by  circulation,  but 
by  corrosion  from  being  kept  in  the  damp. 


2414:  1817  eighty-five  pieces.  Uncirculated,  but 
some  few  corroded.  Price  realized  $13. 
2415:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  A  few  corrod¬ 
ed.  Cracked  die.  Price  realized  $7. 

2416:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  A  few  corrod¬ 
ed.  Cracked  die.  Price  realized  $11. 

2418:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  A  few  corrod¬ 
ed.  Cracked  die.  Price  realized  $21. 

2419:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  A  few  corrod¬ 
ed.  Cracked  die.  Price  realized  $14. 

2420:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  More  corroded. 

Cracked  die.  Price  realized  $6. 

2421:  1818  one  hundred  pieces.  More  corroded. 

Cracked  die.  Price  realized  $6. 

2422:  1818  eighty-four  pieces,  and  42  pieces  of 
1819.  Both  lots  corroded.  Price  realized  $7. 
2423:  One  hundred  pieces.  Various  dates.  Fair. 
Price  realized  $7. 

2424:  One  hundred  pieces.  Various  dates.  Fair. 
Price  realized  $8. 

Assuming  the  original  small  keg  contained 
14,000  large  cents,6  Randall  had  sold  approx¬ 
imately  1 2,000  of  the  original  large  cents  prior  to 
his  death.  Of  the  2,000  coins  offered  in  the  Bangs 
sale,  at  least  three-quarters  were  of  the  date  1818, 
and  Randall  indicated  in  his  letter  to  Cogan  that 
most  of  the  cents  in  the  keg  were  of  1818.  Thus, 
if  one  were  to  find  a  large  cent  dated  1818  that 
"looks  like  it  has  not  been  injured  by  circulation 
but  by  corrosion  from  being  kept  in  the  damp," 
one  might  have  a  coin  from  the  Randall  Hoard. 

Source  of  the  Keg 

Of  course,  it  is  conjecture  how  the  small  keg 
of  large  cents  came  about.  Obviously,  the  coins 
were  either  buried  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
some  time  during  or  after  1825,  because  this  is 
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the  last  date  reported  by  Randall  to  have  been  in 
the  keg.  After  they  were  buried,  they  remained 
as  such  until  after  the  clean-up  following  the  Civil 
war.  Walter  H.  Breen  has  written  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  article  on  hoards  of  American  coins, 
and  reports  that  the  hoard  is  a  result  of  over¬ 
production  at  the  Mint  caused  by  a  condition 
technically  known  as  'redundancy'  and  deliveries 
to  banks  lagged  years  behind  coinages." 

I  would  propose  an  alternative  reason  for  the 
existence  of  these  large  cents.  In  1976,  Ted 
Schwarz  wrote  as  follows:  "After  the  initial  flurry 
of  interest  in  the  large  cents,  shop  keepers  became 
wary  of  them.  It  was  true  that  they  met  a  definite 
need,  but  the  fact  that  the  coins  were  not  legal 
tender  greatly  limited  their  usefulness.  Ideally, 
they  could  exchange  them  for  silver,  but  neither 
the  banks  nor  other  merchants  accepted  them. 
Many  shop  keepers  got  in  the  habit  of  tossing  the 
coins  into  kegs,  then  selling  the  kegs  for  a  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  face  value  of  the  Large  Cents  contained 
inside."8 

It  seems  logical  to  me  that  some  storekeeper, 
between  1816  and  1825,  threw  his  large  cents  into 
a  small  keg.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  distinct  possibili¬ 
ty  that  he  stored  the  keg,  maybe  below  the  floor¬ 
boards  in  his  store,  and  for  some  unknown  reason 
he  was  unable  to  retrieve  them.  I  suggest  that 
maybe  the  store  in  which  he  operated  was 
destroyed  during  the  Civil  War  and  while  they 


This  Coin  Quiz  has  to  do  with  numismatic 
reference  books  and  their  authors.  See  how  many 
you  can  identify.  A  score  of  five  or  more  correct 
is  good,  seven  or  more  correct  is  excellent,  and 
nine  or  10  correct  puts  you  in  the  numismatic 
bibliophile  category! 

1.  He  was  one  of  two  precocious  youths  who  in 
1 882  produced  the  Charles  I.  Bushnell  Collection 
catalogue,  an  event  which  caused  jealously  and 
consternation  among  competitive  dealers. 

a.  W.  Elliot  Woodward 

b.  S.  Hudson  Chapman 

c.  Ed.  Frossard 

d.  Robert  Hope-Jones 

2.  This  present-day  numismatic  scholar,  who  cap¬ 
tured  the  top  award  given  by  the  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild  last  year,  has  a  whole  string  of  books 
to  his  credit,  including  a  new  standard  work  on 
1793-1857  half  cents  and  a  volume  on  Proof  coins. 

a.  Anthony  Swiatek 

b.  Bill  Fivaz 

c.  Walter  Breen 

d.  James  Halperin 

3.  The  author  of  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins ,  The 
History  of  United  States  Coinage,  biographies  of 
Virgil  Brand,  Abe  Kosoff,  and  the  Garrett  family, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  volumes,  is  well  known 
to  Rare  Coin  Review  readers. 

a.  Dr.  Richard  A.  Bagg 

b.  Thomas  J.  Becker 

c.  Robert  Rubel 

d.  Q.  David  Bowers 

4.  Numismatists  today  have  available  catalogues 
with  much  historical  information  and  technical 
details,  a  format  which  does  not  have  its  counter¬ 
part  m  the  hobby  of  stamp  collecting  nor  in  many 


were  cleaning  up  the  rubble,  they  found  the  small 
keg  he  had  previously  buried  there. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Hoard 

Based  upon  the  information  that  is  contained 
in  the  literature,  I  was  unable  to  understand  why 
the  people  in  Norwich  in  1869  refused  to  take  at 
least  one  large  cent  in  change.  A  gamble  on  tak¬ 
ing  one  large  cent  would  have  led  to  great  prof¬ 
its  for  the  relatives  of  the  gambling  patron. 

However,  after  researching  this  article,  I  believe 
I  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  mental  at¬ 
titude  of  the  people  of  that  day.  Firstly,  I  forgot 
that  a  cent  was  a  lot  of  money  at  that  time. 
Secondly,  I  ignored  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the 
cents  had  changed  in  1857  to  the  size  we  know 
today.  Most  importantly,  it  appears  that  many  of 
the  large  cents  found  in  the  keg  had  a  funny  look 
to  them .  We  know  that  at  least  the  2,000  that  were 
sold  after  Randall's  death  appeared  to  be  corrod¬ 
ed.  I  speculate  that  one  side  may  have  been  un¬ 
circulated  and  the  other  side  was  pitted.  This  easily 
could  make  the  patrons  feel  that  the  coins  were 
counterfeit,  even  though  they  recognized  large 
cents  twelve  years  after  they  stopped  minting 
them.  In  any  case,  that  day's  common  coin,  one 
hundred  years  later,  turns  into  a  great  rarity.9 

1 .  American  journal  of  Numismatics  4  (1870),  pp. 
68-69  where  this  and  the  Cogan  letter  which 
follows  are  published  together. 


Coin  Quiz 

other  hobbies.  In  the  opinion  of  your  editor,  the 
jumping-off  point  for  this  new  state  of  the  art 
cataloguing  occurred  in  the  early  1950s,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  1952  American  Numismatic 
Association  convention  catalogue,  but  continued 
by  New  Netherlands  Coin  Company.  The  in¬ 
dividual  primarily  responsible  was: 

a.  B.  Max  Mehl 

b.  John  Jay  Ford,  Jr. 

c.  Joseph  Stack 

d.  James  F.  Ruddy 

5.  His  Early  American  Cents  book,  published  in 
1949,  caused  a  sensation  in  the  hobby,  as  did  such 
innovative  concepts  as  his  numerical  grading, 
Condition  Census,  and  basal  values.  We  are  refer¬ 
ring,  of  course,  to: 

a.  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon 

b.  Arthur  Conn 

c.  Lee.  F.  Hewitt 

d.  James  Risk 

6.  Heading  the  Numismatic  Department  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  this  grand  lady  of  the  hob¬ 
by  has  written  many  books  and  articles,  including 
a  detailed  numismatic  bibliography  recently 
published  in  Germany. 

a.  Margo  Russell 

b.  Beth  Deisher 

c.  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli 

d.  Florence  Schook 

7.  A  familiar  personality  at  conventions  and  at 
striking  ceremonies  for  new  commemorative  half 
dollars,  this  person  co-authored  with  Walter  Breen 
a  book  on  the  subject  of  commemoratives  a  few 
years  ago.  Later  he  wrote  on  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollars. 

a.  Harry  Forman 


2.  Howard  L.  Adelson,  The  American  Numismatic 
Society,  1858-1958.  (New  York,  1958),  p.  62. 

3.  Q.  David  Bowers,  History  of  United  States 
Coinage  (Los  Angeles,  1979),  p.  24. 

4.  A/N  4  (1870),  p.  80.  The  date  of  the  letter  should 
probably  read  February  9,  1870. 

5.  James  A.  Smith,  History  of  Chenango  County, 
pp.  3  and  124. 

6.  Walter  H.  Breen,  "Survey  of  American  Coin 
Hoards,"  Numismatist  1952,  p.  14. 

7.  Breen  (above,  n.  6),  p.  14 

8.  Ted  Schwarz,  Coins  as  Living  History  (New 
York,  1976),  p.  6  3. 

9.  In  any  article  that  takes  some  work  to  put 

together,  the  author  must  rely  upon  other  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  help.  I  wish  to  thank  the  following 
people  and  organizations,  who  have  graciously 
offered  their  time  and  efforts  in  helping  me  find 
information  concerning  the  Randall  Hoard:  The 
Guernsey  Library;  Nancy  Green,  Librarian,  ANA; 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Librarian,  City  of  Norwich;  Dale 
Green,  Clerk,  Chenango  County  Office  of  History; 
Doris  Walters,  Otis  A.  Thompson  Local  History 
Room;  Walter  H.  Breen;  Q.  David  Bowers;  Denis 
W.  Loring;  John  D.  Wright;  Jack  H.  Beymer;  Silver 
Image  Photographs,  Vestal,  New  York,  and  Deb¬ 
bie;  and  Cathy  Cassin,  my  secretary.  □ 


b.  Anthony  Swiatek 

c.  David  Harper 

d.  Ed  Reiter 

8.  United  States  silver  dollars  of  the  1794-1803 
years  are  identified  by  numbers  published  in  a 
guide  to  the  series  by  this  individual. 

a.  M.H.  Bolender 

b.  Lester  Merkin 

c.  Al  Overton 

d.  Michael  Fuljenz 

9.  One  of  the  most  prolific  numismatic  writers  of 
our  era,  this  person's  pen  is  facile  on  many  sub¬ 
ject,  but  in  particular  his  series  of  books  on  early 
American  tokens  and  Washington  pieces,  issued 
by  Krause  Publications,  has  met  with  a  wide 
reception. 

a.  Neil  Harris 

b.  Ed  Rochette 

c.  David  Ganz 

d.  Russell  Rulau 

10.  For  many  years  this  distinguished  numismatic 
scholar  has  edited  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins,  following  Richard  S.  Yeoman  in  that  post. 
He  has  many  books  and  articles  to  his  credit,  in¬ 
cluding  one  written  with  Eric  P.  Newman  on  the 
subject  of  the  1 804  silver  dollar,  and  another  co¬ 
authored  with  Abe  Kosoff  delineating  grading  stan¬ 
dards  for  United  States  coins. 

a.  Raymond  N.  Merena 

b.  Kenneth  E.  Bressett 

c.  Michael  Hodder 

d.  Ron  Downing 

How  well  did  you  do?  Here  are  the  correct 
answers:  1-b,  2-c,  3-d,  4-b,  5-a,  6-c,  7-b,  8-a,  9-d, 
10-b. 
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mal  bagmarks  $895;  MS-63.  Great  lustre.  Just 
a  tinge  of  light  toning . 2,150.00 


1 870-CC  AU-50.  A  scarce  and  popular  Carson  City 

issue  . 975.00 

1872-CC  EF-45.  Very  scarce  with  a  tiny  mintage 
of  only  3,150  pieces.  Suitable  for  the  most  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  Seated  dollars . 2,595.00 


Morgan  Dollars 

1878  8  Tailfeathers  MS-63 . 139.00 


1 878  7/8  Tailfeathers.  MS-63  $1 69;  or  pick  a  final 
specimen  in  MS-64  . 375.00 

1878-CC  four  examples:  MS-60  $149;  MS-63  $249; 
MS-64  . 445.00 


1878- S  MS-63  $135;  MS-64 . 215.00 

1879  MS-60  . 49.00 

1879- 0  MS-60  $55;  MS-63  . 190.00 


David  Ganz  Gives  an  Opinion 

In  his  column,  “Coin  Market  Insider's  Report," 
a  feature  o fCOINage,  David  Ganz  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  say: 

“Dave  Bowers'  book,  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of 
Numismatics,  is  a  351  -page  docudrama  that  makes 
compelling  reading.  At  $19.95  (Bowers  and 
Merena,  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894)  it  is  a  book  that 
I  spent  an  entire  weekend  reading— and  couldn't 
put  it  down.  It  makes  A.K.  come  alive  and  the  coin 
industry  of  the  '50s,  earlier  and  later,  as  well." 

Thanks,  Dave,  for  the  nice  words! 


1879- S  MS-63  $135;  MS-64 . 215.00 

1880  MS-63  . 99.00 

1 880 - CC  MS-64  . 535.00 

1880-0  MS-60  $75;  MS-63 . 215.00 


1 881  -S  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  $1  20;  and  a  final  coin, 


MS-64 . 215.00 

1882  MS-63  . 99.00 


1880-S  MS-60  $79;  MS-63  $125;  and  another, 


MS-64  . 215.00 

1881  MS-63  . 99.00 

1881-0  MS-60  . 65.00 


1882-CC  MS-63  $195;  MS-64  $310;  and  a  final 


coin  grading  MS-65  . 790.00 

1882-0  MS-64  . 195.00 


The 


Morgan  Dollars  of  1878 


An  affordable  "complete"  collection! 

The  first  year  of  issue  Morgan  dollar  set  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  way  to  collect  these  popular  "cart¬ 
wheels"  while  saving  lots  of  money  that  can  be 
used  to  add  other  interesting  coins  to  your 
collection. 

During  the  past  three  months  we  have  been 
"salting  away"  the  nicest  MS-63  1878  Morgan 
dollars  that  we  can  find,  and  we  have  been  busy 
assembling  a  few  well  matched  sets. 

While  mintage  figures  for  Morgan  dollars  minted 
in  1878  appear  to  be  large,  the  survival  rate  of 
coins  as  nice  as  the  ones  we  have  been  saving 
is  very  small.  We  are  certain  that  you'll  be 
delighted  with  your  new  complete  collection. 

The  Morgan  dollars  of  1878  include  all  five 
issues  as  illustrated.  Each  set  is  well  matched  in 
appearance,  and  will  grade  MS-63  or  better.  You 
can  purchase  one  set  at  just  $749,  a  savings  of  $63 


off  our  regular  single  coin  price,  and  the  Capital 
holder,  a  $1 2.50  value,  is  yours  at  no  charge!  Buy 
two  or  more  sets  for  only  $725  each,  a  "super  sav¬ 
ings"  of  $87. 

Please  decide  right  away  if  the  Morgan  dollars 
of  1878  collection  is  for  you!  Call  Tom  Becker  to 
reserve  your  set  or  sets! 

Buy  Big  and  Save  Big! 

Order  a  package  deal  of  10  complete  sets— 
remember,  the  Capital  brand  holders  are  includ¬ 
ed  at  no  extra  charge— for  just  $6,950!  You  save 
$1,170  on  the  coins  and  get  $1 25  worth  of  holders 
at  no  extra  charge! 

We  have  cut  our  already  reasonable  profit  right 
to  the  bone  to  make  this  extraordinary  offer,  so 
please,  just  one  10-set  package  per  customer! 
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1883  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 249.00 


1 883-CC  four  examples:  MS-60  $1 25;  MS-63  $1 95; 


MS-64 . 310.00 

1883-0  four  specimens:  MS-60  $59;  MS-63  $99; 
MS-64  . 179.00 

1883- S  MS-60  $445;  MS-63 . 925.00 

1884  MS-63  . 115.00 

1884- CC  MS-60  $125;  MS-63  . 195.00 

1884- 0  MS-60  $55;  MS-63  . 89.00 

1885  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 179.00 

1885- CC  MS-60  . 295.00 

1885-0  MS-63  . 99.00 


1886  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 169.00 

1887  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 169.00 

1887- S  AU-55  $39;  MS-60  $95;  MS-63  ..  269.00 

1888  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 215.00 

1888- 0  MS-64  . 210.00 

1888- S  MS-60  $189;  MS-63  . 349.00 

1889  AU-55  $29;  MS-63  $110;  MS-64  .  .235.00 

1889- 0  MS-64  . 595.00 

1890  MS-60  . 55.00 

1890- CC  MS-63  . 475.00 

1890-0  MS-63  . 129.00 

1890-S  MS-63  .  179.00 


Book  Commentary 

The  following  letter  is  from  T.F.,  a  New  York 
reader: 

"For  a  number  of  years  now  I  have  been  mean¬ 
ing  to  write  you  and  compliment  you  on  your 
scholarship.  I  guess  I  first  had  this  thought  after 
I  finished  enjoying  The  History  of  United  States 
Coinage. 

"This  past  summer  I  sent  for  a  few  more 
volumes  and  have  just  completed  the  An  Inside 
View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s:  The  Walter 
P.  Nichols  File  book.  What  a  treat!  I  was 
transported  back  in  time  to  a  truly  different  era 
in  numismatics.  I  felt  that  I  fit  right  in.  I  enjoyed 
the  book  tremendously. 

"I  have  been  a  collector  for  over  10  years  now, 
and  while  I  have  never  bought  any  coins  from  you 
(I  can't  afford  most  of  them)  I  do  own  and  have 
read  a  number  of  your  books.  I  have  been  a 
teacher  of  high  school  English  for  over  22  years 
and  admire  scholarly  contributions  to  any  field. 
You  are  certainly  doing  your  share. 

"Keep  up  the  good  work  (as  I  am  sure  you  will). 
I,  for  one,  admire  you  for  it  and  for  your  interest 
in  furthering  numismatics.  It  is  a  hobby  I  enjoy 
immensely.  Perhaps  we  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  one  day.  I  am  a  real  fan." 


A  Morgan  Dollar  Grading  Set 


We've  sold  hundreds!  If  you're  buying  Morgan  dollars,  this  set  will  help  you  build  a  better 
collection. 

Wouldn't  it  be  helpful  to  have  on  hand  a  set  of  coins  which  illustrates  each  grade  so  that  you 
can  compare  the  relative  condition  of  the  coins  in  your  collection  and  all  future  purchases? 

While  there  are  several  excellent  books  available  that  will  help  you  learn  about  grading,  it  is 
our  experience  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  having  actual  coins  to  use  for  comparison  purposes. 

Our  Morgan  dollar  grading  set  contains  four  coins,  dates  of  our  choice,  which  in  our  opinion, 
illustrate  the  grades  AU-55,  MS-60,  MS-63,  and  MS-64. 

We  have  not  included  a  MS-65  specimen  because  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  any  Morgan  dollar 
which  is  superior  to  our  MS-64  coin  would  be  considered  by  us  to  be  an  MS-65. 

Since  we  first  began  offering  these  grading  sets  we  have  filled  hundreds  of  orders.  The  positive 
letters  we've  received  from  satisfied  customers  has  convinced  us  that  the  grading  set  truly  serves 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  We  are  pleased  to  offer  this  positive  aid  to  collectors.  We 
have  always  invited  and  even  encouraged  comparison,  and  the  grading  set  lets  you  compare, 
side  by  side,  our  coins  with  those  you  may  receive  from  certain  other  firms. 

It  is  important  to  clearly  understand  that  the  grading  of  rare  coins  is  not  an  exact  science,  but 
rather  a  matter  of  opinion  that  can-and  does-differ  from  one  numismatist  to  another.  While  this 
grading  set  is  representative  of  what  you  can  expect  to  receive  from  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  a  definitive  market  standard.  We  encourage  you  to  learn  all  you  can  about 
grading  coins  so  that  you  can  use  this  grading  set  to  its  full  advantage. 

The  Morgan  Dollar  Grading  Set  is  offered  at  $369.00  per  set  and  comes  housed  in  a  custom 
plastic  display  holder  at  no  extra  charge.  If  you  have  ordered  a  grading  set  before,  and  would 
like  a  holder  in  which  to  store  your  coins,  you  may  order  an  empty  holder  separately  for  just  $12.50. 

As  with  everything  we  sell,  you  must  be  delighted  with  the  quality  of  the  coins  you  receive, 
or  you  may  return  them  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund. 

Order  your  grading  set  right  away.  Please  allow  up  to  30  days  for  delivery.  You  will  find  these 
coins  not  only  to  be  a  nice  addition  to  your  collection,  but  an  invaluable  tool  that  will  help  you 
to  become  a  more  knowledgeable  and  informed  buyer. 
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Auction  Comparison 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  D.A.H., 
Colorado  client. 

"Two  months  ago  I  received  an  auction 
catalogue  from  one  of  your  competitors,  who 
boldly  proclaimed  it  to  be  their  'new  and  im¬ 
proved'  production.  At  the  same  time  they  sent 
a  questionnaire  and  asked  that  I  complete  and 
return  it  to  them.  In  the  survey  were  several  ques¬ 
tions  asking  the  respondent  to  rate  their  catalogue 
and  services  compared  to  the  other  major  auc¬ 
tion  houses.  I'm  not  sure  they  really  wanted  to 
hear  from  me,  for  my  comments  on  most  items 
placed  them  at  a  level  less  than  average. 

"One  question  I  remember  in  particular  was: 
'If  you  decided  at  this  time  to  sell  your  coin  col¬ 
lection  at  auction,  which  company  would  you 
select  and  why?'  This  was  perhaps  as  easy  to 
answer  as  any  of  the  numerous  questions.  The 
following  is  what  I  said:  'In  my  opinion,  Auctions 
by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  rest  of  the  field.  Their  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues  are  incomparable.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  market,  professionalism,  and 
personal  attention  to  all  the  necessary  details  are, 
I  am  sure,  well  ahead  of  the  competition.  While 
they  do  not  to  my  knowledge  offer  any  cut  rate 
commission  schedules,  I  am  interested  only  in  the 
bottom  line  figures,  and  I  have  noticed  they  have 
consistently  obtained  the  highest  prices  realized, 
which  results  in  the  maximum  price  realization 
to  the  seller.' 

"While  I  have  no  intention  of  marketing  my  col¬ 
lection  at  this  time,  that  day  will  eventually  arrive. 
My  hope  is  that  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.  will  'keep  up  the  good  work,'  so  that  I  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  collection  auc¬ 
tioned  in  one  of  your  superb  catalogues." 

Editor's  note:  "Thanks  for  the  nice  letter!  We'll 
keep  working  hard  at  our  auction  catalogues— 
always  a  continuing  effort.  We  appreciate  your 
vote  of  confidence  and  when  the  time  comes  you 
can  be  assured  that  your  collection  will  have  our 
best  attention  and  presentation. 


1891  MS-60  $95;  MS-64  . 365.00 

1891 -CC  MS-60  $269;  MS-63  $475;  and  a  final 

coin,  MS-64  . 595.00 

1 891  -S  MS-63  . 179.00 

1893  EF-45  . 95.00 

1893-CC  EF-40  $295;  MS-63  . 1,795.00 

1893- 0  EF-40  . 165.00 

1894  EF-40  $325;  AU-55  . 595.00 

1894- S  MS-60  . . 395.00 

1895- 0  EF-40  . 160.00 

1895-S  EF-40 . 325.00 

1896  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  .  .  .179.00 


1896- S  VF-30  . 35.00 

1897  AU-55  $29;  MS-63  . 99.00 

1897- 0  AU-55  . 69.00 

1897- S  MS-63 . 210.00 

1898  MS-63  . 99.00 

1898- 0  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 195.00 

1899  AU-55  $79;  MS-63  $249;  MS-64  .  .475.00 

1899- 0  MS-63  $120;  MS-64  . 195.00 

1899- S  MS-63  $345;  MS-64 . 495.00 

1900  MS-64  . 190.00 

1900- 0  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 190.00 

1900- S  MS-60  $135;  MS-63  . 345.00 

1901  VF-30 . ' . 35.00 

1901- 0  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 190.00 

1901- S  MS-63  . 595.00 

1902  MS-63  . 149.00 

1902- 0  MS-63  . 115.00 

1902-S  AU-55  $149;  MS-60 . 235.00 

1903  MS-64  . 250.00 


1903-0  MS-63  $395;  MS-64  . 495.00 


1896-0  MS-64 . 3,950.00 


1904  MS-60  $99;  MS-64  . 495.00 


Investing  in  Collectibles 

An  article,  "Investing  in  Collectibles,"  by  Bill 
Sing,  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  discussed  many  types  of  collectibles,  in¬ 
cluding  antique  silver  pieces,  paintings,  cars,  and 
coins.  Q.  David  Bowers  was  interviewed  for  the 
article,  and  a  number  of  his  comments  appeared 
in  the  finished  product. 

Bill  Sing's  basic  finding  was  that  "serious  col¬ 
lectors  are  growing  in  numbers,  spending  power 
and  sophistication."  This  is  due  to  "the  economic 
recovery,  lower  interest  rates,  aggressive  market¬ 
ing  and  expansion  by  auction  houses  and  other 
factors...  Collectors  who  may  have  sat  out  the 
speculative  fever  of  the  Lte  1970s  and  early  1980s, 
because  prices  became  unreasonably  high,  have 
returned  in  force  to  stamp  and  coin  auctions  or 
are  attending  exhibitions  and  sales  of  collectibles 
ranging  from  art  noveau  and  Art  Deco  objects  to 
folk  art...  Meanwhile,  the  super-rich,  who  never 
really  stopped  buying  during  the  recession,  have 
become  much  more  selective,  concentrating  their 
bidding  only  on  the  very  best  pieces  of  each 
category..." 

Nice  article,  Bill! 


1904-0  MS-60  $55;  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  .169.00 

1904-S  EF-40 . 105.00 

1921  MS-63  $65;  MS-64  . 110.00 

1 921  -D  MS-63  $115;  MS-64  . 215.00 

1 921  -S  MS-63 . 115.00 

Peace  Dollars 

1921  About  Uncirculated-55  $89;  MS-60  $225; 

MS-63  . 395.00 

1922  MS-63  . 69.00 


1922-D  AU-55  $29;  MS-64  . 195.00 

1922- S  AU-55  . 29.00 

1923  MS-63  $69;  MS-63  $69;  MS-64  $99;  and 

another,  MS-65 . 495.00 

1  92 3-D  AU-55  . 30.00 

1923- S  AU-55  $30;  MS-60 . 55.00 

1924  MS-64  . 150.00 


1924-S  MS-64.  A  fully  lustrous  and  scarce 

specimen . 895.00 

1925  MS-64  . 150.00 


1926  About  Uncirculated-55  $37;  MS-60  $69: 
MS-64  . 195.00 
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The  Liberty  Seated  Silver  Dollar 


An  Interview  Series  by  Paul  M.  Green 


The  following  article  caught  our  eye  in  the 
November  5,  1985  issue  of  "Numismatic  News.  ” 
A  series  of  interviews  by  Paul  M.  Green,  well- 
known  contributor  to  that  publication,  the  article 
gives  some  views  on  one  of  your  editor's  favorite 
series.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

Can  a  collection  also  represent  a  good  invest¬ 
ment?  Some  might  feel  that  collecting  and  in¬ 
vesting  are  mutually  exclusive.  Those  who  feel  that 
way  would  have  a  hard  time  explaining  Seated 
Liberty  dollars,  for,  almost  everyone  agrees,  they 
make  a  fascinating  collection  and  just  possibly  an 
even  better  investment. 

The  Seated  Liberty  dollar  has  a  lot  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  After  all,  it  is  a  United  States  silver  dollar. 
It  is  a  dollar  designed  by  Christian  Cobrecht,  one 
of  the  nation's  best  coin  designers.  His  design  was 
inspired  by  drawings  of  Thomas  Sully  and  Titian 
Peale  and  for  a  generation  stood  as  the  basic  sym¬ 
bol  of  America.  With  variations,  the  Seated  Liberty 
design  appeared  on  virtually  all  circulating  coins 
from  the  half  dime  to  half  dollar  for  another 
generation. 

A  lovely  design,  the  Seated  Liberty  dollar  ap¬ 
peared  for  most  of  its  life  without  a  motto  on  the 
reverse.  Beginning  in  1866,  the  motto  was  added, 
although  two  1866  dates  are  known  to  exist 
without  the  motto,  making  them  among  the  many 
extremely  rare  and  interesting  coins  in  the  series. 

In  reality,  there  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  a 
common  Seated  Liberty  dollar.  Minted  from  1840 
through  1873,  the  entire  production  of  all  years 
combined  barely  tops  the  six  and  one-half  million 
mark.  By  comparison,  more  than  three  times  as 
many  silver  dollars  were  produced  in  1921  at  San 
Francisco. 

Over  the  years,  melting  has  taken  a  toll  on  the 
Seated  dollar.  The  number  remaining  today  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  initial  production.  Taken  as  individual  dates, 
the  list  of  Seated  Liberty  dollars  reads  almost  like 
a  cruel  joke  being  played  on  collectors. 

Only  two  dates  (1871  and  1872)  saw  more  than 
a  million  pieces  produced  at  one  facility.  Mintages 
of  40,000  (smaller  than  a  1916  Standing  Liberty 
quarter)  abound.  Then  there  are  the  toughies. 
Unheralded  dates  like  1850  (total  production  at 
Philadelphia  7,500),  1872-CC  (production  3,150), 
1871-CC  (production  1,376)  1873-CC  (production 
2,300).  These  and  a  number  of  other  dates  have 
total  production  numbers  less  than  1895  Morgans. 

Even  so,  such  dates  aren't  the  keys  to  the  Seated 
Liberty  dollar  series.  For  those  coins,  you  have  to 
look  at  dates  like  1851  (issuance  of  1,300)  and 
1 852  (total  production  of  1 , 1 00).  There  is  also  the 
1858,  a  Proof-only  issue,  with  an  estimated  200 
coin  mintage. 

The  1870-S  was  produced,  but  in  such  small 
numbers  even  estimates  are  unknown. 

To  some,  such  rarity  would  suggest  a  series  that 
cannot  be  collected.  Admittedly,  if  your  goal  is 
a  gem  set,  you  had  probably  better  look 
elsewhere,  because  even  if  you  could  afford  them, 
you  probably  couldn't  Find  them.  In  middle  and 
upper  circulated  grades,  however,  you  can  fill  vir¬ 
tually  an  entire  set  of  Seated  Liberty  dollars,  with 
mo st  coins  costing  under  $500.  Even  with  these 
coins  priced  at  levels  equal  to  MS-65  188 1-S 


Morgans,  you  will  find  that  if  you  can  afford  them. 
Your  big  challenge  is  in  finding  them. 

The  simple  fact  about  the  Seated  Liberty  dollar 
supply  situation  and  the  prices  of  many  dates  is 
that  only  a  lack  of  serious  collectors  has  prevented 
the  series  from  being  virtually  unavailable  and 
priced  at  levels  far  beyond  those  seen  today. 

The  day  when  Seated  dollars  begin  to  disappear 
and  appreciate  in  price  may  not  be  far  off,  because 
the  combination  of  a  new  book  on  them  and  at 
least  one  major  dealer  buying  as  many  as  he  can 
find  in  grades  of  Very  Fine  on  up  seem  likely  to 
place  a  severe  strain  on  supplies  while  creating 
new  demand. 

If  you  want  to  obtain  Seated  dollars,  some  ex¬ 
pert  advice  and  information  is  worthwhile. 

"Seated  Liberty  dollars  are  just  amazing,"  sug¬ 
gested  Rick  Sundman  of  Littleton  Rare  Coins.  "For 
the  right  coin,  don't  be  afraid  to  pay  considerably 
over  prices  in  any  price  guide. 

"The  right  coin  is  one  that's  unimpaired, 
because  very  often  Seated  Liberty  dollars  have 
problems.  Many  have  been  lightly  cleaned  50  or 
100  years  ago,  but  that's  not  the  problem  I  mean. 
Many  are  hairlined,  were  harshly  cleaned  or 
polished.  Sometimes  they  have  cuts  or  digs  in 
them." 

Sundman  went  on  to  explain,  "The  Uncir¬ 
culated  ones  seem  to  have  fewer  real  problems 
than  the  circulated,  which  often  come  dark, 
dinged,  and  damaged.  That's  why  AU  prices  are 
unrealistically  low,  just  ridiculous.  You  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  considerable  premiums  for  problem- 
free  Extremely  Fine  and  AU  coins,  but  they're 
worth  it." 

Supplies  of  Seated  dollars  are  a  problem.  Sund¬ 
man  noted,  "The  lack  of  coins  is  why  they're  not 
more  popular,  they're  so  scarce.  You  see  some 
dates  in  the  1840s,  in  fact,  they  aren't  all  that 
tough,  but  it  seems  like  you  just  don't  see  dates 
in  1850s  and  1860s.  You  also  see  some  in  the 
1870s." 

As  for  the  potential  of  the  series,  Sundman  said, 
'They're  so  cheap  right  now,  you  have  to  feel  they 
are  a  good,  solid  value.  It's  ludicrous  to  think  that 
common  S-mint  dollars  in  high  grades  are  worth 
more  than  these  things. 

"That  doesn't  mean  that  Seated  Liberty  dollars 
are  going  to  double  or  triple  overnight.  What  it 
means  is  that  speculators  are  buying  the  S-mints, 
so  they're  vulnerable.  These  are  just  solid  values." 

Supply  is  the  big  problem.  "Where  are  the 
coins?"  Sundman  asked.  "You  rarely  see  Seated 
dollars  in  nice  problem-free  Very  Fine,  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine  or  AU  at  anything  close  to  wholesale 
prices.  I  buy  them  when  I  can,  because  unlike 
almost  every  other  coin,  I've  never  lost  money 
on  one  and  I've  never  owned  one  for  very  long. 
It's  really  hard  to  have  a  bad  experience  with 
Seated  Liberty  dollars." 

Supplies  and  quality  are  also  major  concerns 
if  you  do  venture  into  top-grade  Seated  dollars. 

"While  Proofs  appear  to  be  valued  higher  than 
business  strikes,"  Sundman  pointed  out,  "the 
reverse  is  actually  true.  Business  strikes  are  far 
rarer  than  Proofs,  and  much  more  desirable.  For 
example,  1865s  are  relatively  common  in  Proof 
although  only  500  were  issued.  I  just  saw  my  first 
Uncirculated  1865  business  strike  a  few  days  ago 


and  they  only  list  in  the  guidebook  at  $1 ,700  while 
the  dealer  paid  well  over  that.  A  more  realistic 
figure  for  MS-60  should  be  $2,700.  MS-65  business 
strikes  are  so  rare  they  are  virtually  unobtainable, 
for  any  issue." 

Despite  the  difficulty  in  finding  them,  Sundman 
is  a  strong  booster  of  the  Seated  dollar. 

"The  collector  could  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  that 
series,"  he  stated.  "It's  a  short  series  and  what 
a  challenge!  The  key  to  a  good  collection  would 
be  decent  high  grades  that  are  aesthetically  ap¬ 
pealing  and  unimpaired.  It  would  be  tough,  tough, 
tough,  but  you'd  really  have  something  when  you 
put  that  together.  You  couldn't  help  but  make 
money  with  it,  but  for  investors,  it's  too  much 
work." 

Sundman  is  not  alone  in  liking  the  Seated  Liber¬ 
ty  dollar.  Another  who  likes  them  is  dealer  Jim 
Carr.  Carr  has  just  been  reading  Weimar  W. 
White's  book  The  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  1840-73, 
one  of  the  few  publications  to  ever  discuss  the 
series  in  any  detail. 

One  feature  of  the  book  is  estimated  numbers 
of  Seated  Liberty  dollars  still  in  existence. 

"I  think  it's  great,  although  I  don't  agree  with 
everything,"  Carr  stated.  "Publicity,  such  as  this 
book,  normally  tends  to  help  create  interest  in  a 
series  and  any  interest  in  Seated  Liberty  dollars 
would  help." 

Actually,  Carr  has  seen  Seated  dollars  picking 
up.  He  noted,  "I'm  aware  of  one  very  large  order 
for  them  in  Very  Fine,  Extremely  Fine  and  AU. 
One  dealer  is  out  buying  them  all  up  regardless 
of  date,  but  I  assume  he's  able  to  pick  off  some 
good  dates  here  and  there." 

Carr  discussed  the  Seated  dollar  market.  "The 
bad  thing  that's  happened  in  Uncirculated  was 
that  1859-0  and  1860-0  bags  broke,"  he  said. 
"Without  those  two  dates,  the  coins  that  came 
out  from  the  hoards,  the  Seated  dollar  in  Uncir¬ 
culated  would  be  a  legitimately  rare  coin.  Those 
two  dates  have  put  a  cap  on  how  much  Seated 
dollars  can  do,  because  they  are  the  coins  used 
for  type  examples.  Other  than  those  two  dates, 
an  Uncirculated  Seated  dollar  is  a  rare  coin." 

Carr  has  recently  discovered  one  Uncirculated 
example,  an  1865.  Asked  about  it,  he  responded, 
"It's  the  first  one  I've  ever  seen  in  Uncirculated, 
it's  a  legitimate  Uncirculated  coin.  I'm  sure  there 
are  others  out  there." 

The  mark  of  rarity  is  that  dealers  remember  the 
few  Uncirculated  Seated  Liberty  dollars  they've 
owned.  Carr  reminisced,  "I  had  an  1873-CC  about 
five  or  more  years  ago.  At  that  time,  I  didn't  realize 
how  good  it  was  and  it  may  very  well  have  been 
the  finest  known  of  that  date.  I  should  have  sold 
it  for  more,  but  I  didn't  know  any  better  at  the 
time. 

"It's  kind  of  nice  though,  a  sharp  collector  who 
studies  the  series  will  see  a  coin  like  that  and  pick 
it  right  off.  It's  a  neat  series.  They  are  pretty  and 
affordable.  If  you  eliminate  a  date  or  two,  like  the 
1851,  you  don't  get  into  big-ticket  items." 
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Carr  also  noted  the  difficulty  in  finding  coins  free 
of  problems.  “It  is  definitely  a  problem,"  he  said. 

They  are  large  coins  and  have  been  subjected 
to  bag  marks  for  100  years.  They  were  used  and 
used  pretty  heavily.  A  lot  have  rim  dings  or  have 
been  harshly  cleaned.  If  you  have  a  nice,  clean 
Extremely  Fine  with  no  problems,  the  coin  is 
worth,  probably,  a  50%  premium  over  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine  bid.  There  are  also  a  lot  of  sleepers  in  that 
series.  Even  some  dates  in  the  1870s  are  real 
sleepers." 

Another  firm  believer  in  the  Seated  dollar  is 
dealer  Jim  Payette.  Payette  also  knows  of  large 
buys  in  Seated  Liberty  coins  going  on. 

'There's  one  group  that  will  buy  1 ,000  pieces," 
he  stated.  "It  certainly  should  help  to  stimulate 
the  market. 

"It's  amazing  when  you  realize  the  total  mint¬ 
age  was  about  six  and  one-half  million.  Just  stop 
and  think,  if  they  are  compared  to  Morgan  and 
Peace  dollars,  there  are  130  Morgan  and  Peace 
dollars  made  for  every  Seated  Liberty." 

According  to  Payette,  the  Seated  dollar  is  a 
relatively  secure  place  for  funds.  "When  the 
market  collapsed,  Seated  dollars  didn't  go  down. 
They  haven't  done  much,  but  they  didn't  go 


down,"  he  explained.  "To  be  honest  about  it,  I 
think  it's  a  good  time  for  anybody  to  start  collec¬ 
ting  Seated  dollars. 

"I  would  say  collecting  them  depends  on  a  per¬ 
son's  pocketbook.  If  you  can  spend  some  money, 
try  AU.  Buy  the  best  you  can  afford.  Take  a  date 
like  the  1852,  you  can  buy  a  Very  Fine,  or  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  for  about  half  the  price  of  a  Choice 
Proof,  if  you  can  find  them.  There  you  might  want 
to  stretch  your  money  a  little  further  with  better 
circulated  grades.  Over  30  years,  I've  probably 
been  able  to  put  together  five  sets,  so  they  are 
tough.  When  you  take  on  the  whole  series,  you 
might  want  to  get  Fine  or  Very  Fine  on  scarce 
dates  and  Extremely  Fine  on  the  common  dates, 
which  you  can  buy  for  less  than  $250." 

When  you  try  to  find  the  scarce  dates,  you'll 
face  problems  with  money  and  finding  the  coins. 
Payette  noted,  "The  1851,  1852  and  1858  are 
problems.  The  last  Extremely  Fine  1858  I  paid 
$4,000  to  get.  Most  1858s  are  nice,  either  Proof-60 
or  -63s.  I  think  a  set  with  the  average  grade  be¬ 
ing  Very  Fine  would  be  a  nice  challenge  for 
anybody." 

As  for  tips  in  buying  Seated  dollars,  Payette  sug¬ 


gested,  "They  have  problems.  The  BUs  are  often 
baggy.  On  a  Very  Fine,  the  "Liberty"  doesn't  have 
to  stand  right  out  there.  That's  the  way  the  coins 
are  struck. 

"Characteristically,  you'll  run  into  the  same 
problems  that  you  find  in  Bust  dollars,  only  not 
as  bad.  One  side  will  be  strong  and  the  other  side 
very  weak.  The  1855,  for  example,  is  very  weak¬ 
ly  struck  on  the  reverse." 

Despite  the  difficulty  in  finding  nice  examples, 
Payette  is  clearly  bullish  on  Seated  dollars. 
"They're  starting  to  sell  better  and  with  the  one 
dealer  looking  to  buy  so  many,  I  expect  they  could 
do  real  well.  I  like  them.  They're  a  pretty  coin. 

"The  White  book  says  there  are  only  30,000 
silver  dollars  left,  and  I  don't  believe  that.  I  think 
there  are  more  than  that,  but  they  are  rare.  I  know 
one  thing,  the  book  will  help  get  things  going.  It 
certainly  will  help.  I  know  this,  I'd  feel  a  lot  more 
comfortable  putting  you  into  Seated  dollars,  Bust 
dollars  or  Proof-only  Trade  dollars  than  I  would 
$500  1 881  -S  Morgans." 

Whatever  your  view  on  the  Morgans,  it  would 
certainly  be  hard  to  deny  that  many  interesting 
opportunities  are  available  in  Seated  Liberty 
dollars.  □ 


Money  In  Early  America 


When  the  Spaniards  discovered  America  on  the 
1 2th  of  October,  1 492  (Columbus  Day  or  "dia  de 
Hispanidad"),  a  whole  new  world  was  opened, 
a  world  of  hope,  expectations,  and  wealth.  This 
immense  territory,  stretching  from  the  40th 
parallel  to  the  50th  (which  is  today's  USA),  was 
at  the  beginning  of  its  history  a  rough  and  troubled 
area.  It  was  wild  as  far  as  people  and  animals  are 
concerned  and  particularly  tough  for  the  poor  col¬ 
onists  who  with  great  sacrifice  managed  to  arrive 
from  Europe  and  who  slowly  managed  to  establish 
themselves  first  near  the  coasts  and  in  the  end  all 
the  way  to  the  far  West.  The  expectations,  hopes 
and  wishes  of  these  early  pioneers  was  that  one 
day  their  descendants  would  form  a  great  nation, 
the  most  liberal  and  powerful  in  the  world. 

The  right  to  colonize  and  to  build  the  first  cities 
and  construct  the  roads  of  those  countries,  to  be 
called  later  the  United  States,  fell  unto  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  was  a  great  honor  to  them  that 
they  established  as  the  first  city,  the  town  of  St. 
Augustine  in  Florida  in  the  year  1565.  Of  course 
as  time  went  on  they  constructed  roads  all  over 
the  discovered  country.  Famous  among  roads  was 
the  "Camino  Real,"  the  Royal  Road  which  is  to¬ 
day  the  fast  highway  80  all  across  the  present 
United  States.  After  the  first  city  in  Florida,  the 
Spaniards  colonized  to  the  south  and  to  the  east. 
They  took  possession  of  the  territories  which 
would  later  be  known  as  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
California. 

Almost  a  century  later  three  European  nations 
tried  to  conquer  the  North  American  territory,  the 
English  on  the  East  Coast,  the  Dutch  in  New 
Amsterdam  and  the  French  in  the  North  region 
bordering  Canada  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  cen¬ 
tral  and  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  had 
to  be  conquered  in  the  1 700s  as  it  was  dominated 
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by  wild  tribes  of  Indians  like  the  Sioux,  Cherokees, 
Apaches,  and  many  others. 

The  circulating  coins  in  America  from  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  discovery  era  and  continuing  for 
more  than  half  a  century  were  Spanish  coins.  After 
1 536,  the  year  in  which  the  royal  mint  of  Mexico 
was  established  in  Mexico  City,  the  circulating 
media  were  the  8  reales,  called  "cobs"— crude 
pieces  of  silver,  called  "macuquinas"  cut  from 
silver  bars  in  all  shapes  and  forms  as  long  as  they 
were  of  the  correct  weight.  The  later  8  reales 
replacing  the  Spanish  coins  carried  the  Mexican 
mintmark,  a  large  "M"  with  a  small  "O"  on  top. 

After  1 492  and  until  1 732  the  type  of  coins  used 
were  the  silver  8  reales  and  their  divisions  (4,  2, 
1  &  Vi  real)  and  the  gold  8  escudos  and  their  divi¬ 
sions  (4,  2,  1  &  Vi  escudo)  called  "pieces  of  eight." 
During  the  reign  of  Philip  V,  in  the  year  1732,  a 
new  type  of  coin  was  struck.  The  coins  were 
round  and  very  beautiful  and  had  a  milled  edge. 
These  were  the  forerunner  of  our  dollar.  That  very 
type  was  called  the  "pillar  dollar"  because  it  car¬ 
ried  the  two  pillars  of  Hercules  with  the  two 
worlds  in  between  under  one  crown. 

The  pillar  dollar  and  its  divisions  were  equal  to 
the  following: 

8  reales=  1  dollar 

4  reales=’/2  dollar 

2  reales  =  'A  dollar  (or  2  bits) 

1  real  =  the  dime  (an  eighth  dollar  was  not 
struck) 

Vi  real  was  not  part  of  the  dollar  division  unless 
we  call  the  5  cent  nickel  part  of  the  same  system. 

When  in  1776  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  proclaimed,  the  banknotes  issued  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  "covered" 
in  full  by  the  pieces  of  8  reales  and  8  escudos. 
These  coins  were  official  currency  until  the  year 
1857. 


The  circulation  of  these  Spanish-American  coins 
was  worldwide  during  three  centuries,  1521-1821 . 
These  were  the  background  of  all  coins  to  come 
and  to  eventually  become  the  United  States  dollar, 
the  international  coin  of  the  present  day  world. 
This  dollar  originally  had  the  support  of  silver  and 
gold  and  not  of  paper  as  we  find  it  today.  Today 
we  know  that  this  dollar  does  not  have  enough 
silver  or  gold  to  cover  its  paper,  but  today  we 
count  differently  and  we  put  the  wealth  and 
power  ofthe  country  in  the  place  of  the  silver  and 
gold  standards  of  the  Spanish  period. 
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1926-D  AU-55  . 45.00 

1926-S  AU-55 . 29.00 


1927  About  Uncirculated-55  $45;  MS-60  $125; 


MS-63  . 220.00 

1927-D  AU-55  . 90.00 

1928  AU-55  . 185.00 


1934  MS-63  . 249.00 

1934-D  AU-55  . 49.00 


1935  AU-55 


32.00 


Gold  Coins 

$1  Gold 


1849-D  The  first  Dahlonega  Mint  gold  dollar. 
Lustrous.  EF-45 . 650.00 


1853  MS-63.  Fully  brilliant  and  well  struck.  High 
quality  gold  dollars  have  never  been  plentiful 
,ind  in  today's  marketplace  coins  of  this  quality 
may  well  be  called  rare.  Don't  let  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  elude  you.  Call  today  and  reserve  this 

special  coin  for  just . 2,450.00 

183 3  Type  II  AU-50.  Good  lustre  and  no  defects, 
priced  right  at  .  1,550.00 
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Quarter  Eagles 

CAPPED  BUST  TO  RIGHT 

1798  AU-50.  Tiny  mintage  of  but  1,094  pieces! 
This  example  is  reasonably  well  struck  with  at¬ 
tractive  surfaces  and  plentiful  lustre.  Own  a 

classic  rarity  for . 8,750.00 

1802/1  AU-50.  Free  from  defects  or  adjustment 
marks.  Lots  of  lustre  and  mellow  "old  gold" 
toning . 7,950.00 


As  we  begin  1986  many  opportunities  are 
available  in  the  numismatic  market  for  the  wise 
collector-investor.  It  is  our  opinion  that  one  of 
the  most  underrated  and  thus  attractive  areas  of 
the  coin  market  is  the  field  of  early  gold,  especially 
those  coins  produced  prior  to  1839. 

When  comparing  rarity,  past  price  performance, 
and  current  market  values,  many  exceptional 
bargains  seem  apparent. 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  early  gold  coins  have 
not  made  headline  news  lately  is  that  none  of 
these  coins  are  promotable;  quantities  are  simp¬ 
ly  not  to  be  had  regardless  of  the  price  you  may 
be  willing  to  pay! 

Early  gold  is  certainly  not  for  everyone,  nor 
could  this  series  possibly  be  since  there  are  so  very 
few  coins  to  be  had!  If  you're  looking  forward, 
and  want  to  begin  collecting  affordable  classic 
rarities,  then  carefully  consider  these  early  gold 
coins.  If  you'd  like  more  information,  or  need 
some  suggestions  on  now  to  begin,  call  Tom 
Becker.  Early  gold  coins  are  among  his  favorite 
of  all  United  States  coins,  and  he'll  be  glad  to  tell 
you  why. 


CAPPED  BUST  HEAD  TO  LEFT 


1 830  About  Uncirculated-50.  Another  prime  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  our  policy  of  being  "picky" 
buyers  benefits  our  customers.  This  coin  has 
very  nice  lustre  and  no  detracting  flaws  or 
problems . 7,250.00 

CLASSIC  HEAD  TYPE 

1834  About  Uncirculated-50.  Very  slight  wear 
with  great  lustre . 895.00 

CORONET  TYPE 


1840-0  MS-60.  A  specimen  with  frosty  surfaces 


with  light  toning . 1,250.00 

1852  EF-45  . 350.00 


1855  MS-60.  A  coin  with  rich  golden  toning.  A 

nice  "early"  coin  for  your  type  set  from  an  old- 

time  collection  . 1,150.00 

1856- S  AU-50 . 550.00 

1857- 0  EF-45 . 495.00 

1860  EF-45  . 475.00 

1861  EF-45  . 295.00 

1868-S  EF-45  . 475.00 

1871  AU-50.  Very  scarce  mintage  of  only  5,350 

pieces . 695.00 

1878  AU-50  . 395.00 


1905  MS-60  . 995.00 

$3  Dollar  Gold  Pieces 

1855  Fine-Very  Fine  . 450.00 

1856-S  VF-30  . 795.00 

1857  EF-40  . 895.00 

1858  EF-45.  A  scarce  and  very  attractive  coin  with 

great  lustre . 1,650.00 

1861  EF-45  . 995.00 

1862  VF-20 . 695.00 

1863  EF-45.  Lots  of  lustre  and  a  fine  selection  for 

your  type  set  . 995.00 

1864  EF-45.  Quite  scarce.  A  most  pleasing  and 

affordable  specimen.  A  coin  sure  to  please  at 
only  . 1,350.00 

1866  EF-45  . 995.00 


1867  Extremely  Fine-45.  Another  low  mintage 
issue,  priced  right  at  $1,350;  MS-60.  Beautiful 
light  toning  and  super  lustre.  An  outstanding 


value  . 4,950.00 

1868  EF-45.  Light  wear  but  still  lots  of  original  mint 

lustre . 995.00 

1869  EF-45  . 995.00 

1870  EF-45  . 1,075.00 

1874  EF-40.  Lightly  cleaned . 650.00 


1878  AU-50.  Very  moderate  wear,  lightly  toned 

with  outstanding  mint  lustre.  A  nice  buy  for 
your  type  set  at . 1,750.00 

1879  AU-50.  Another  beautiful  coin  that  has  seen 

some  circulation  yet  retains  many  Mint  State 

attributes . 1,750.00 

1882  EF-40  . 995.00 

1886  EF-45.  A  mintage  of  but  1,142  pieces.  Cer¬ 
tain  to  sell  quickly  at  . 1,350.00 


MOTTO  ABOVE  EAGLE 


1889  Extremely  Fine-45.  Lightly  polished  but  still 
a  nice  coin . 850.00 

Half  Eagles 

CAPPED  BUST,  SMALL  EAGLE 

1795  About  Uncirculated-50.  First  year  of  issue 
for  this  elusive  and  in-demand  type.  Well 
struck  with  no  defects  or  adjustment  marks. 
A  splendid  opportunity  for  you  to  add  this 
great  coin  to  your  collection  ....  13,500.00 

CAPPED  BUST,  HERALDIC  EAGLE 

1798  Extremely  Fine-45.  Well  struck  with  pleas¬ 
ing  surfaces . 3,850.00 


1800  EF-45.  Light  even  wear  and  oustanding 
lustre.  A  fitting  centerpiece  in  any  type 
collection . 3,850.00 


1802/1  EF-45.  Not  quite  as  lustrous  as  the  previous 
example  and  priced  accordingly  at  only 
$3,250;  MS-60,  our  finest  quality  early  gold 
coin!  Bold  overdate  with  frosty  lustre.  Amaz¬ 
ing  quality! . 9,650.00 


1803/2  Extremely  Fine-45.  No  problems,  just  light 

even  wear . 3,350.00 

1804  Small  8  over  Large  8.  About 
Uncirculated-55.  Sure  to  please  .  .4,950.00 
1807  About  Uncirculated-55.  “Cud''  type 
diebreak  above  E  in  LIBERTY.  Full  lustre  with 
a  few  minor  handling  marks.  An  excellent 
value  for  only . 5,250.00 


CAPPED  DRAPED  BUST  TO  LEFT 


1 809/8  MS-60.  A  coin  with  frosty  surfaces  and  light 
toning.  As  with  the  other  early  type  coins  in 
this  listing,  this  piece  has  tremendous  eye 
appeal  . 9,250.00 


1811  Small  5D.  Extremely  Fine-40.  Pleasant  light 
toning . 2,850.00 


CLASSIC  HEAD  TYPE 


1838-D  EF-45.  Very  scarce  and  popular.  The  most 
attractive  example  we  have  encountered  in 
some  time . 2,850.00 


CORONET  TYPE,  NO  MOTTO 


1839  About  Uncirculated-55.  Very  scarce  this 
nice  . 1,350.00 


1847  High  Date,  MS-60 . 1,795.00 

1849  EF-45  . 525.00 

1856-D  EF-40 . 795.00 


1857- 0  EF-45.  Very  scarce . 925.00 

1858- C  EF-45.  A  very  affordable  Charlotte  Mint 

issue  . 950.00 


1880-CC  AU-50.  Quite  scarce . 795.00 


1906-S  MS-65.  Superb  quality  with  fiery  lustre. 
Suitable  for  the  finest  type  set  .  .  .  .4,950.00 

INDIAN  HEAD  TYPE 


1909-0  MS-60.  Mintage  of  only  34,200  pieces  and 
very  scarce  in  Mint  State.  A  fine  opportunity 
to  fill  an  aggravating  hole  in  your  date  collec¬ 
tion.  Well  worth  our  price  of  .  .  .  .5,950.00 


Eagles 


CAPPED  BUST,  HERALDIC  EAGLE 


1803  AU-50.  Mintage  of  but  15,017  pieces.  Cer¬ 
tainly  only  a  small  number  of  surviving 
specimens  exceed  the  quality  of  this  lovely 
piece.  Fully  lustrous  with  just  a  hint  of  light 
rubbing.  Modestly  priced  at . 6,995.00 


CORONET  TYPE,  NO  MOTTO 


1850  AU-55.  Frosty  surfaces  with  attractive  light 

toning.  Minor  handling  marks,  yet  very  close 
to  Mint  State . 1,750.00 

1851  About  Uncirculated-55.  Another  excellent 

example  of  this  difficult  to  locate  type.  Cer¬ 
tain  to  please  at  just . 1,150.00 

1856  AU-55.  Another  "no  motto"  eagle  that  is 
very  close  to  Mint  State .  1,550.00 


1808  AU-55.  Full  mint  "bloom"  with  deep  golden 
toning  and  very  light  wear . 4,650.00 
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Commemorative  Coins 


1861  AU-55.  Our  most  inexpensive  No  Motto  $10 
gold  piece . 750.00 


MOTTO  ABOVE  EAGLE 


1907  Liberty  MS-60 


750.00 


Double  Eagles 


LIBERTY  TYPE 


1851  MS-60.  Very  scarce  in  Mint  State.  Lots  of 


lustre  . 1,750.00 

1863  EF-45 . 750.00 

1865-S  EF-40  . 625.00 


1875- CC  MS-63.  A  remarkably  nice  Carson  City 

issue . 3,150.00 

1876- CC  Extremely  Fine-40  $850;  Extremely 

Fine-45  . 925.00 


1,350.00 


1906-D  MS-63 . 1,595.00 

SAINT-GAUDENS  TYPE 
1908  No  Motto,  MS-63  . 1,595.00 


191 3-D  MS-63 


1,695.00 


1923-D  MS-63 


1,895.00 


1924  MS-63.  $1,595;  MS-64  . 1,895.00 

1925  MS-60  . 875.00 


1927  MS-64 . 1,895.00 


1900  Lafayette  MS-60.  Lightly  toned  with  good 
lustre.  Sure  to  please  at  just . 995.00 


1921  Alabama  with  2x2  in  field.  An  MS-63 

example  . 895.00 

1938  Arkansas  set  of  three  pieces,  all  in  MS-63 

condition  . 695.00 

1936-S  Bay  Bridge  MS-65.  With  superb  frosty 

surfaces . 650.00 

1935  Boone  set  of  three  pieces  MS-63.  A  fully 
brilliant  and  very  attractive  set . 525.00 

1935  Boone  with  small  1934  on  reverse.  Set  of 

three  pieces  MS-63.  Quite  scarce  and  well 
worth  our  asking  price  of .  1,395.00 

1925-S  California  MS-60  . 149.00 

1936  Cleveland  MS-63 . 129.00 

1892  Columbian  MS-64 . 195.00 


1928  Hawaii  MS-60.  Very  good  lustre  and  just  a 

few  contact  marks . 895.00 

1 924  Huguenot  MS-64.  With  superb  blue  and  gold 

toning . 315.00 

1918  Lincoln  MS-60 . 135.00 

1 936  Long  Island  MS-63.  Just  a  hint  of  original  light 
toning . 155.00 

1936  Lynchburg  MS-64.  Far  above  average  and 

very  close  to  MS-65  . 375.00 

1921  Missouri  MS-63.  Frosty  surfaces  and  just  a 

few  minor  contact  marks . 925.00 

1926  Oregon  MS-64  $275;  MS-65  . 575.00 

1933-D  Oregon  MS-63  . 425.00 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific  MS-60.  $575;  MS-64.  A 
coin  with  full  brilliant  lustre  and  well  struck. 
Honestly,  just  one  small  bagmark  away  from 

getting  an  MS-65  grade! . 1,350.00 

1921  Pilgrim  MS-64.  A  beautiful  example  of  this 

scarce  issue . 325.00 

1936-D  Rhode  Island  MS-63 . 185.00 

1936-S  Rhode  Island  MS-63  .  185.00 

1937  Roanoke  MS-64  . 345.00 

1 936  Robinson  MS-64.  A  coin  with  attractive  light 

toning . 235.00 


1901  MV 61.  Quit 


car  ce 


1935-S  San  Diego  MS-64.  Frosty  Brilliant 

Uncirculated . 189.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial  MS-60  $69;  MS-65.  Very 

scarce  this  nice . 795.00 

1 925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-63.  $1 25;  MS-64  $1 69; 
MS-65  . 395.00 


The  following  article  is  by  R.W.  Bradford  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  "Personal  Finance,”  January  1986.  "Bill" 
Bradford,  like  many  others,  is  concerned  that  many 
buyers  in  today's  market  are  not  looking  at  the 
coins  themselves  but,  rather,  are  relying  upon 
pieces  of  paper— which  may  or  may  not  have 
meaning.  If  they  do,  fine.  If  they  don't,  then  there 
are  apt  to  be  problems.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford  has  to  say: 

Practically  every  investor  in  rare  coins  has  seen 
offerings  of  rare  coins  whose  grades  are  "certified" 
by  an  expert  numismatist  or  numismatic  organiza¬ 
tion.  These  certified  coins,  it  is  argued,  offer  the 
investor  protection  against  the  risk  that  he  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  high  grade  coin,  only  to  discover  when 
he  goes  to  sell  that  its  grade  had  been  overstated 
when  he  bought  it. 

The  first  organization  to  "certify"  rare  coins  was 
the  American  Numismatic  Association  Certifica¬ 
tion  Service  (ANACS).  Originally  organized  in 
1972  for  the  sole  purpose  of  authenticating  rare 
coins,  ANACS  began  to  offer  opinions  of  grades 
in  1979.  Individual  members  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild  have  also  long  offered  cer¬ 
tificates,  including  grade. 

Many  investors  apparently  have  adopted  the 
belief  that  a  certified  coin  has  its  value  guaranteed 
in  some  important  way.  "The  problem  is  that 
many  people  have  put  ANACS  on  a  pedestal," 
said  ANA  Governor  David  Ganz,  "as  the  final 
judge  and  arbiter  of  value  and  grade,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  ANACS  can  only  offer  an  informed  opi¬ 
nion  of  grade." 

Such  investors  are  more  concerned  with  the 
certificates  that  accompany  a  coin  than  with  the 
quality  of  the  coin  itself.  They  fail  to  realize  that 
they  are  buying  a  coin,  not  a  certificate. 


1927  Vermont  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  with  light 
rubbing . 159.00 


1936  York  MS-64.  $525;  MS-65  . 725.00 

1946  Booker  T.  Washington.  Set  of  three  pieces, 

MS-64  . 99.00 

1936  Wisconsin  MS-63  . 325.00 


Nevertheless,  a  number  of  investment  firms 
have  actively  promoted  the  belief  that  a  certified 
coin  is  a  safer,  more  profitable  investment  than 
an  uncertified  coin.  To  help  meet  this  demand, 
more  than  a  half  dozen  private  firms  have  begun 
to  issue  certificates. 

At  present,  the  grading  offered  by  ANACS  is  fair¬ 
ly  consistent  and  accurate.  But  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  In  the  past,  ANACS  grading  was 
inconsistent  and  often  simply  substantially  bad. 
For  example,  at  a  recent  coin  convention,  a  dealer 
showed  me  a  Peace  dollar  in  About  Uncirculated 
condition.  It  was  accompanied  by  an  ANACS  cer¬ 
tificate  describing  the  coin  as  an  MS-65.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  was  several  years  old. 

Most  dealers  currently  are  willing  to  accept  the 
grades  of  ANACS  graded  coins  provided  the  cer¬ 
tificate  was  issued  in  1984  or  1985.  Earlier  material 
usually  trades  at  a  substantial  discount. 

I  submitted  four  borderline  Uncirculated  $10 
Indians  to  ANACS  at  a  coin  show  for  grading,  late 
Tuesday  evening.  One  was  graded  AU-50,  two 
AU-55  and  one  MS-60.  On  Thursday  morning,  I 
submitted  the  same  four  coins.  The  coin  that  had 
been  graded  AU-50  two  days  earlier,  I  was 
advised,  is  a  "Commercial  Uncirculated."  One 
of  the  coins  graded  AU-5J  on  Tuesday  was  now 
graded  MS-60+;  the  other  MS-60/63.  The  coin 
that  had  been  graded  MS-60  on  Tuesday  was  now 
graded  MS-60/63. 

I  relate  this  story  to  illustrate  the  subjectivity  of 
grading,  not  to  denigrate  ANACS  in  any  way.  Of 
the  grading  services  now  in  operation,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  ANACS  is  the  most  accurate.  But  be¬ 
ing  the  "most  accurate"  is  not  the  same  as  being 
the  "final  authority." 

Coins  certified  by  the  American  Numismatic 


A  Happy  Subscriber 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  J.A.O  , 
a  Massachusetts  client: 

"Enclosed  is  a  consignment  for  your  next  auc¬ 
tion.  I  am  a  long-time  collector.  I  subscribed  to 
your  $35  per  year  subscription  last  year,  and  I 
must  say  I  think  it's  a  real  bargain.  What  a  wealth 
of  information  is  put  out  by  your  staff!  Your 
Research  Department  must  be  exhausted!  Your 
auction  catalogues  have  no  competition 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

"When  the  chips  were  down  in  the  1980  to 
1984  years,  your  people  were  always  thinking  of 
different  ways  to  stimulate  the  market  and  to  give 
the  small  collector  like  myself  something  to  look 
forward  to. 

"I  have  done  some  business  with  your  company 
before,  and  it  has  always  been  professional  and 
satisfying.  Keep  up  the  good  work." 


Coins 


Association  Certification  Service  are  currently  in 
strongest  demand.  The  grading  standards  of  the 
largest  private  certifier,  the  National  Certification 
Institute  (NCI),  appear  to  be  somewhat  looser. 
NCI  certified  material  usually  trades  at  significant 
discounts.  At  least  three  well-known  U.S.  gold 
specialists  offer  certified  gold  coins  in  tamper¬ 
proof  packages. 

Over  the  past  six  months,  I  examined  a  large 
quantity  of  certified  gold  coins.  I  have  observed 
a  remarkable  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  coins 
certified  by  a  single  firm.  I  have  seen  quantities 
of  $20  Saint-Gaudens  graded  MS-63  by  virtually 
all  issuers  of  certificates  that  I  would  grade  only 
MS-60+  .  But  I  also  saw  quantities  of  certified 
MS-63s  that  easily  made  the  grade. 

Those  who  put  their  faith  in  certificates  fail  to 
understand  that  the  grading  of  rare  coins  is 
ultimately  subjective  and  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  individual  taste.  The  same  expert  will  often 
grade  an  individual  coin  differently  on  two  occa¬ 
sions,  particularly  if  the  coin  is  an  extremely  high 
grade  specimen. 

Those  investors  who  will  pay  $500  for  an  1880-S 
Morgan  dollar  certified  as  an  MS-65,  but  will  not 
pay  $150  for  the  same  coin  without  certification, 
will  one  day  be  in  for  a  rude  surprise.  They  will 
learn  that  this  investment  in  paper  is  no  better  than 
investing  in  the  promises  of  politicians. 

Prudent  investors  use  certification  services  as 
good  sources  of  second  opinions,  not  arbiters  of 
grade  and  value.  The  future  value  of  a  coin 
depends  on  future  market  conditions  and  the 
quality  of  the  coin  itself— not  on  its  certification. 

As  David  Bowers,  outgoing  president  of  ANA 
told  me,  "A  crummy  coin  surrounded  by  27  cer 
tificates  is  still  a  crummy  coin." 


#, 

Still  More  on  Certified 

by  R.W.  Bradford 
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The  "Kingswood  Series"  of  Display  Holders 


For  the  descriminating  numismatist,  for  the  collector  or 
investor  who  wants  to  display  his  coins  beautifully  and  to 
their  finest  advantage,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
presents  the  "Kingswood  Series"  of  display  holders.  Each 
is  made  of  sturdy  lucite  plastic,  black  with  gold  imprinting, 
sandwiched  between  two  clear  sheets  and  secured  with 
plastic  screws  at  the  border.  Each  holder  is  of  museum  quali¬ 
ty  and  will  serve  to  protect  your  coins  while  at  the  same 
time  displaying  them  to  truly  beautiful  advantage.  Each 
holder  measures  8x10  inches  in  size,  is  sent  to  you  in  a 
protective  box,  and  will  go  nicely  with  any  other  holder  in 
the  series.  Thus,  if  you  acquire  several  holders  or,  for  that 
matter,  all  of  them,  they  will  match  in  appearance  and  make 
a  beautiful  exhibit.  Now  you  can  be  truly  proud  to  display 
those  beautiful  pieces  you  have  been  buying  or  plan  to 
acquire! 

The  "Kingswood  Series"  holders  trace  the  history  of  our 
nation's  coinage  in  chronological  order.  Each  contains  the 
new  issues  of  coinage  introduced  during  a  specific  period 
of  time.  For  example,  holder  KW-1  contains  design  types 
of  United  States  coins  introduced  during  the  1793-1799 
years.  The  Draped  Bust  large  cent,  for  example,  first  made 
its  appearance  in  1796  but  was  continued  through  1807. 
Thus,  this  type  is  found  in  holder  KW-1 ,  which  covers  new 


issues  from  1793-1799  inclusive.  There  is  no  opening  for 
it  in  KW-2,  for  by  the  1800-1830  time  (a  span  covered  by 
KW-2)  it  was  already  a  familiar  design.  However,  the  open¬ 
ing  for  it  in  the  KW-1  holder  notes  that  the  design  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  1796  through  1807.  To  reiterate,  each  design 
type  appears  in  the  holder  covering  the  year  in  which  it  was 
first  introduced.  This  is  more  meaningful  than  including  the 
coin  twice  or  putting  it  in  a  later  holder.  Thus,  if  you  order 
holder  KW-1  you  will  be  able  to  display  coins  which  first 
appeared  during  that  span,  with  each  holder  identified  as 
to  type  and  the  total  time  period  in  which  the  type  was 
produced. 

By  this  method  you  can  start  your  collection  of  United 
States  coins  by  type  designs  by  purchasing  later  holders  in 
the  series,  then  as  time  and  finances  permit,  go  back  to  the 
earlier  years.  Thus,  it  may  be  your  wish  to  start  with  holders 
KW-6  (new  issues  from  1901-1950)  and  KW-7  (new  issues 
from  1951  to  the  present  date).  Taken  alone,  this  pair  of 
holders  will  make  an  eye-catching  display  illustrating  the 
different  coinage  motifs  introduced  during  the  20th  century. 
Then,  once  these  two  holders  near  completion,  reach  back 
in  time  and  order  holder  KW-5,  which  includes  new  designs 
from  1861  through  1900.  Then,  you  can  go  back  even  more 
distant  in  time.  Year  by  year  you  collection  will  grow  while 
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KW-1  New  Issues — Copper  and  Silver  1793-1799 

KW-1  begins  with  the  first  issues  of  the  young  Philadelphia  Mint  and  contains  copper  and  silver  types  produced  during 
the  18th-century.  Included  in  this  collection  of  16  different  coins  are  some  of  the  most  desirable  and  rare  examples  of  our 
nation's  numismatic  heritage. 

KW-1  contains  a  number  of  key  items,  major  scarcities  and  rarities,  including  the  1 793  half  cent,  1 793  Chain  and  Wreath 
cents,  the  1796  quarter,  and,  in  particular,  the  1796-1797  style  half  dollar.  If  you  are  like  most  numismatists,  some  of  these 
tough  things  will  be  the  last  items  to  be  acquired  for  your  type  set. 

Current  market  prices  for  this  holder  to  be  filled  in  Good  to  Very  Good  grade  range  from  just  under  $20,000  to  about 
$30,000,  while  the  same  set  in  Fine  to  Very  Fine  condition,  if  assembled  carefully,  is  apt  to  cost  in  the  $35,000  to  the  $45,000 
range.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  mix  some  of  the  grades,  perhaps  acquiring  the  more  readily  available  items  (such  as  the 
Draped  Bust  cent)  in  Fine  to  Very  Fine  and  the  rarities  in  Good  to  Very  Good. 

Should  you  wish  to  have  us  build  the  coins  for  you  as  part  of  the  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  we  recommend  a  minimum 
of  $1,000  per  month,  or  more,  with  I6mp-sum  funds  set  aside  for  acquisition  of  some  of  the  rarities.  Of  course,  as  is  the 
case  with  any  coinage  series,  prices  are  apt  to  vary  over  a  period  of  time,  and  prices  in  later  years  may  be  different  from 
what  they  are  when  this  text  is  being  written  in  1986.  A  Filled  KW-1  holder  will  make  a  museum  quality  exhibit  in  itself  and 
is  a  rare  accomplishment  of  which  only  relatively  few  numismatists  have  ever  completed! 
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at  the  same  time  it  will  be  beautifully  housed  and  displayed! 
As  no  grades  and  conditions  are  mentioned  on  the  holders, 
you  can  add  coins  in  whatever  state  of  preservation  you 
wish.  Likewise,  as  the  production  span  is  given  for  each 
issue,  but  not  a  specific  dates  or  mintmarks,  you  can  pick 
whatever  coins  you  wish  to  illustrate  that  design  type.  You 
might  want  the  first  year  of  issue,  or  you  might,  as  many 
collectors  do,  opt  to  include  one  of  the  less  expensive  pieces 
in  high  grade,  or  perhaps  you  want  an  interesting  variety. 
This  is  up  to  you.  The  Kingswood  Series  holders  enable  you 
to  truly  customize  your  type  set,  so  that  the  coins  included 
reflect  your  personal  tastes  and  preferences.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  for  holder  KW-7,  new  issues  from  1951  to  date,  it  would 
be  logical  to  include  pieces  in  Uncirculated  and  Proof  con¬ 
dition.  For  holder  KW-6,  which  includes  new  issues  from 
1901  through  1950,  perhaps  a  combination  of  Extremely 
Fine  to  Uncirculated  or  Proof  would  be  best,  while  for 
holder  KW-1 ,  the  new  issues  from  1 793  through  1 799  Good 
to  Fine  would  be  an  excellent  goal.  Of  course,  these  ob¬ 
jective  can  be  modified  in  any  way  that  you  wish! 

The  series  of  13  holders  divides  itself  into  three  collec¬ 
ting  categories.  The  first,  KW-1  through  KW-7,  includes  cop¬ 
per,  nickel,  and  silver  type  coins.  The  second  category, 
KW-8  and  KW-9,  covers  gold  types  from  1 834  onward.  The 
third  category,  KW-10  through  KW-1 3,  covers  corn- 
commemorative  silver  coins  from  1 892  plus  the  1 984  Olym¬ 
pic  $10  gold. 

The  holders  KW-10  through  KW-1 3,  the  commemorative 
series,  make  it  possible  to  display  commemoratives  in 
logical  order— in  the  order  that  they  were  issued.  Thus, 
KW-10  covers  commemorative  silver  from  the  first  Colum¬ 
bian  half  dollar  of  1 892-1 893  through  the  several  issues  of 
1925— the  early  coins  in  the  series.  KW-11  covers  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars  from  1926  through  1935  inclusive. 
KW-12  displays  the  16  new  commemoratives  which  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  height  of  the  commemorative  boom  in 
1936— coins  which  each  have  a  wonderful  story.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  holder  KW-12  all  by  itself  would  make  a  fascinating  ex¬ 
hibit  or  display!  The  same  can  be  said,  of  course,  of  other 
holders  in  the  Kingswood  Series.  KW-1 3  displays  new  com¬ 
memorative  types  from  1937  down  to  the  present  day. 

Each  of  these  holders  is  available  singly  at  $28.50  each. 
The  cost  is  no  more  than  you  would  pay  for  a  "standard" 
holder  of  the  same  size  and  format,  except  that  "standard" 
holders  usually  are  not  gold  imprinted  but,  rather,  are 
printed  with  silkscreen  or  transfer.  The  Kingswood  Series 
have  bright  gold  lettering  individually  stamped— adding  a 
special  jewel-like  quality  to  your  display.  Each  holder  was 


designed  by  Tom  Becker,  Q.  David  Bowers,  and  Raymond 
N.  Merena  and  custom  made  to  our  exacting  specifications. 

As  a  set,  KW-1  through  KW-7,  the  copper,  nickel,  and 
silver  type  coins,  is  available  as  a  unit  for  $1 79  for  the  seven 
holders.  Request  "KW-1  through  KW-7  set"  when  order¬ 
ing.  As  a  pair,  the  holders  for  gold  coins  KW-8  and  KW-9 
(request  "KW-8  and  KW-9  pair")  can  be  purchased  for 
$54.50.  The  set  of  commemorative  holders  KW-10  through 
KW-1  3  (request  "KW-10  through  KW-1 3  set")  is  yours  for 
$105.  Or,  you  can  "go  all  the  way"  and  get  the  entire 
Kingswood  Series  13  holders  (request  "complete  Kingswood 
set")  for  $325,  a  savings  of  over  $45  from  the  individual 
prices! 

Special  Bonus  Offer:  I'll  do  my  best  to  get  you  started! 
If  you  order  the  "complete  Kingswood  set,"  offered  in  the 
preceeding  paragraph  at  a  special  price  of  $325,  for  an  ex¬ 
tra  $50  (making  a  total  of  $375)  I  will  completely  fill  the 
KW-7  holder  (new  issues  of  copper,  nickel,  and  silver  coins 
from  1951  to  date)  with  16  glittering  Proof-65  or  better  coins! 
So,  for  $375  you  can  have  all  of  the  Kingswood  Series 
holders  with  KW-7  completely  filled  with  superb  Proof 
coins! 

The  Kingswood  Series  is  one  of  the  finest  products  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  collecting  scene  in  recent  times.  Order  yours 
today!  Since  the  Kingswood  Series  was  first  introduced  to 
our  clients,  the  holders  have  created  a  sensation.  Within 
a  week  of  our  first  announcement  (made  in  November 
1985)  we  were  sold  out  of  numerous  holder  types!  Now, 
we  have  restocked,  but  the  beauty  and  popularity  of  the 
Kingswood  Series  is  such  that  we'll  probably  be  sold  out 
again.  If  we  are,  then  we  will  back  order  the  holders  and 
ship  them  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are  obtained  here. 

You  have  spent  much  time  and  effort  to  build  your  col¬ 
lection.  Now,  the  Kingswood  Series  offers  you  quality 
holders  to  match!  The  quality  is  such  that  you  can  display 
them  with  pride,  knowing  that  your  exhibit  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  museum  in  the  country.  And  yet,  by  absorbing  the 
design  and  related  introduction  costs  ourselves,  we  offer 
the  Kingswood  Series  holders  to  you  at  a  price  you  can  easi¬ 
ly  afford.  It's  no  wonder  that  our  clients,  after  getting  one 
or  two  holders,  have  been  coming  back  for  more— with 
many  ordering  the  entire  set  of  13  per  our  Special  Bonus 
Offer! 

On  the  following  pages  the  Kingswood  Series  holders  are 
illustrated,  and  a  commentary  is  given  concerning  the  coins 
needed  for  each.  Increase  your  coin  collecting  enjoyment! 
Display  with  pride  the  pieces  you  own  or  plan  to  acquire. 
Jump  on  the  bandwagon,  and  send  us  your  order  for 
Kingswood  Series  holders  today! 
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KW-2  New  Issues — Copper  and  Silver  1800-1830 

KW-2  displays  a  concise  1 2-coin  type  collection  containing  some  of  the  most  overlooked  and  thus  affordable  early  designs. 

There  are  no  major  rarities  within  the  design  types,  although  the  1800-1805  half  dime  is  scarce.  Thus,  KW-2  is  recommend¬ 
ed  as  an  ideal  jumping-off  point  for  a  type  set,  especially  for  the  numismatist  who  wishes  to  proceed  rapidly.  If  this  set  is 
collected  in  grades  ranging  from  Fine  to  Extremely  Fine  the  budget  required  is  estimated  in  the  $2,750  to  $3,500  range,  while 
Extremely  Fine  to  Uncirculated  (MS-60)  examples  are  apt  to  cost  $6,500  to  about  $10,000.  Participants  in  our  Collection  Port¬ 
folio  Program  are  advised  to  set  a  budget  of  $250  per  month  or  more,  depending  upon  the  grade  range  selected.  The  result 
will  be  a  truly  beautiful  collection  which  is  seldom  seen  as  a  complete  display  set. 


KW-3  New  Issues — Copper  and  Silver  1831-1850 

In  this  holder  you  will  see  the  end  of  the  Capped  Bust  style  (as  evidenced  by  the  quarter  and  two  of  the  half  dollars)  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Liberty  Seated  motif.  Copper  coins  illustrate  the  Braided  Hair  design.  Containing  no  major  rarities — 
although  some  issues  are  scarce— the  set  in  Extremely  Fine  to  MS-60  grade  has  a  value  in  the  $4,500  to  $6,000  range  while 
MS-60  to  MS-63  coins  are  valued  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  complete  the  set  for  much  less  if  lower 
grade  coins  are  included.  As  is  true  of  other  Kingswood  Series  holders,  we  would  be  pleased  to  assist  you  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  set  through  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  whereby  you  can  spend  a  certain  amount  each  month  and  we  will 
give  you  first  pick  from  collections,  estates,  and  other  purchases. 


KW-4  New  Issues— Copper,  Copper-Nickel,  Silver  1851-1860 

The  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War  was  one  of  many  coinage  changes,  with  the  advent  of  the  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian 
cent  designs,  the  evolution  of  the  silver  three-cent  piece,  and  the  addition  of  arrows  to  the  Liberty  Seated  design. 

The  coins  in  these  sets  are  quite  affordable,  although  some  looking  may  be  required  to  obtain  attractive  examples.  In  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  to  AU  range  you  can  expect  to  pay  about  $1,750  to  $3,000,  while  the  same  set  in  AU-55  to  MS-60  quality  will 
cost  about  $5,500  to  $7,000.  MS-60  to  MS-63  would  cost  $10,000  to  $13,500  on  the  current  market.  Again,  KW-4  makes 
a  museum-quality  display  that  on  its  own  would  be  the  centerpiece  of  any  exhibit!  Why  not  consider  building  it  through 
it  our  popular  Collection  Portfolio  Program? 
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KW-5  New  Issues— Bronze,  Nickel,  Silver  1861-1900 

The  late  19th  century,  including  the  so-called  the  Cay  Nineties,  comprised  an  era  of  many  coinage  changes.  The  two-cent 
an  me  e  three-cent  denominations  made  their  appearance,  and  the  nickel  five-cent  series  commenced  with  the  rays  style 
of  1866-1867,  evolving  to  the  without  rays  format,  then  to  two  styles  of  the  Liberty  motif.  The  short-lived  20-cent  piece  made 
its  appearance  in  1875  and  faded  in  1878.  Among  silver  coins,  varieties  of  Liberty  seated  issued  appeared,  including  those 
with  the  motto  IN  COD  VVE  TRUST  added  in  1866.  The  barber  dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar  made  their  debut  in  1892, 
while  the  Morgan  silver  dollar  was  first  minted  in  1878  and  the  trade  dollar  entered  the  scene  in  1873. 

Their  are  no  major  rarities,  a  situation  which  makes  it  possible  to  form  a  high-quality  display  for  reasonable  cost  In  EF-45 
through  AU-55  a  completed  set  is  estimated  at  $3,000  to  $4,500,  while  an  AU-55  through  MS-60  display  costs  $5  500  to  $8  500 
and  a  MS-60  to  MS-63  holding  would  cost  $1 2,000  to  $1 7,500.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  complete  the  set  in  higher  or  lower 
grade  as  desired.  Our  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  tailored  to  your  budget  and  desired  speed  of  completion  lets  us  do  the 
work  for  you-and  gives  you  first  chance  to  select  from  the  many  fine  collections  and  other  properties  that  we  constantly  acquire 


«. 


KW-6  New  Issues— Copper,  Nickel,  Silver  1901-1950 


The  first  part  of  the  20th  century  saw  many  different  coinage  designs  appear,  including  the  Lincoln  cent,  which  went  through 
several  evolutions,  the  Buffalo  and  Jefferson  nickels,  and  the  new  silver  coinage  designs  which  made  their  debut  in  1916— the 
Mercury  dime,  Standing  Liberty  quarter,  and  Walking  Liberty  half  dollar.  In  the  silver  dollar  series,  the  Peace  design  was 
first  minted  in  1921 . 

Here  is  a  set  that  can  be  completed  by  just  about  anyone,  although  some  issues  are  scarce  in  higher  grade  ranges.  In  MS-60 
or  better  condition  you  can  expect  to  pay  about  $450,  while  a  set  in  MS-63  or  better  would  cost  about  $750,  and  a  set  in 
MS-65  or  better  preservation  is  valued  in  the  $3,000  range. 

Again,  we  would  be  happy  to  work  with  you  through  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program.  By  this  method,  we  ship  coins 
to  you  each  month,  keeping  in  mind  a  budget  limitation  you  have  set  beforehand.  There  is  no  obligation  to  keep  any  item 
sent  and  each  coin  comes  with  our  usual  money-backed  guarantee.  Nor  is  there  any  premium  charge  for  this  personal  ser¬ 
vice.  All  you  pay  is  our  regular  price,  less  in  some  instances. 


KW-7  New  Issues — Copper,  Nickel,  and  Silver  1951  Onward 

Featuring  coins  of  our  own  time,  KW-7  provides  a  fascinating  record  of  numismatics  in  recent  decades.  From  the  bicenten¬ 
nial  coins  to  the  short-lived  Susan  Anthony  dollar,  there  are  many  interesting  pieces  included. 

Here  is  an  ideal  start  for  a  comprehensive  type  set.  Including  the  holder  itself,  a  collection  in  Proof-65  to  Proof-67  condition 
is  valued  at  less  than  $100. 

NOTE:  This  holder  concludes  the  offering  of  Kingswood  Series  display  holders  for  United  States  coins  by  design  types, 
copper  through  silver,  1 793  to  date.  Additional  holders  will  be  added  in  future  years  as  new  designs  are  created,  thus  permit¬ 
ting  a  continually  expanding  display. 
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1866-1908 


CORONET-MOTTO 

1866-1907 


CORONET 
TWENTY  DOLLARS 
1877-1907 


KW-8  New  Issues— Gold,  1834-1900 

Containing  a  panorama  of  19th-century  American  gold  coins,  this  set  features  three  varieties  of  gold  dollars,  the  Classic 
Head  and  Coronet  quarter  eagles  and  half  eagles,  the  unusual  $3  denomination,  three  varieties  of  double  eagles,  and  other 
pieces.  Set  against  the  beautiful  showcase-style  black  background  of  the  Kingswood  Series  holder,  your  gold  coins  will  make 
a  fantastic  exhibit. 

In  EF-45  to  AU-55  grade  such  a  set  would  cost  $8,500  to  $10,000  in  1986.  An  AU-55  to  MS-60  set  is  apt  to  cost  $12,000 
to  $16,000  while  an  MS-60  to  an  MS-63  set  would  cost  $47,500  or  more. 


UNITED  STATES  COINAGE  DESIGNS 
NEW  ISSUES  •  COLD 
1901-1933 


QUARTER  EACLE 


HALF  EAGLE 


INDIAN  HEAD 
1908-1929 


INDIAN  HEAD 
1908-1929 


ST.  GAUDENS-INDIAN 
NO  MOTTO 
1907-1908 


ST.  GAUDENS-INDIAN 
WITH  MOTTO 
1908-1933 


DOUBLE  EAGLE 


ST.  GAUDENS 
NO  MOTTO 
1907-1908 


ST.  GAUDENS 
WITH  MOTTO 
1908-1933 


BOWERS  AND  MERENA 
"KINGSWOOD” 


KW-9  New  Issues  Gold,  1901-1933 

KW-9  offers  six  important  gold  design  types,  including  the  innovative  Indian  Head  quarter  eagle  and  half  eagle  as  well 
as  varieties  of  the  beautiful  Saint-Gaudens  eagle  and  double  eagle.  KW-9  represents  an  ideal  adjunct  to  a  type  set  of  20th- 
century  coins  of  lower  denominations. 

In  AU-55  to  MS-60  grade  this  set  is  apt  to  cost  in  the  $3,500  to  $4,500  range  while  a  MS-60  to  MS-63  set  costs  $  000  to 
$9,000.  All  issues  are  readily  available,  although  high  quality  pieces  of  several  issues  take  some  searching  to  locate. 

Our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  provides  an  ideal  opportunity  to  add  to  this  set  by  regular  monthly  interval  purchases. 
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COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  HOLDERS 


KW-10  Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1892-1925 

The  story  of  America's  commemorative  coinage  unfolds  before  your  eyes  in  this  holder,  which  takes  you  from  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  issues  (first  minted  in  1892)  through  the  Vancouver  half  dollar  of  1925.  Spaces  are  provided  for  14  different 
commemorative  half  dollar  design  types  plus  the  1893  Isabella  quarter  and  1900  Lafayette  dollar.  Some  are  hard  to  find, 
others  are  easy  to  find,  but  all  are  interesting! 

In  MS-60  or  better  condition  the  set  would  cost  about  $4,500  or  so  when  filled,  while  a  MS-63  or  better  set  is  valued  in 
the  $9,000  range,  a  MS-64  set  in  the  $16,000  range,  and  a  set  in  MS-65  or  better  in  the  $40,000  area. 

As  is  true  with  other  Kingswood  Series  holders,  we  can  help  you  work  on  the  set  through  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program— 
which  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  buy  coins  on  a  convenient  monthly  payment  program,  with  the  possibility,  of  course, 
that  you  can  add  to  what  we  send  you  by  making  occasional  purchases  from  our  price  lists  and  elsewhere. 


KW-11  Commemorative,  Issues,  Silver  1926-1935 


KW-1 1  commences  with  openings  for  the  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar,  first  minted  in  1926,  continuing  through  the  1935  Spanish 
Trail.  These  middle  years  of  American  commemorative  coinage  include  a  number  of  scarce  issues,  particularly  the  1928  Hawaiian, 
1935  Hudson,  and  1935  Spanish  Trail.  You  will  see  the  story  of  commemorative  unfold  as  it  developed,  year  by  year. 

In  MS-60  or  better  condition  such  a  set  is  apt  to  cost  $3,700  or  so,  while  a  MS-63  set  is  valued  at  about  $5,500,  an  MS-64 
set  at  $8,500,  an  MS-65  collection  around  $20,000. 


KW-12  Commemorative  Issues  of  1936 

KS-12  provides  12  openings  for  the  different  commemorative  half  dollar  issues  introduced  in  1936.  This  was  the  height 
of  the  Commemorative  boom,  and  attention  everywhere  was  focused  on  many  new  issues  that  appeared.  Indeed,  an  in¬ 
teresting  article  or  perhaps  even  a  book  could  be  written  about  these  issues  alone!  Certainly  the  story  of  1936  commemorative 
half  dollars  is  unique  in  American  numismatic  history. 

In  MS-60  or  better  this  set  is  apt  to  cost  in  the  3,500  range,  while  an  MS-63  set  is  valued  close  to  $5,000,  an  MS-64  set 
at  $7,000  or  so,  and  an  MS-65  set  at  about  $15,000.  Of  course,  these  prices  will  vary  depending  upon  the  market  and  also 
depending  upon  the  grades  of  coins  that  you  select. 
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The  Kingswood  Series  and  the 
Collection  Portfolio  Program 


As  noted  in  some  of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  our  Col¬ 
lection  Portfolio  Program  is  an  ideal  way  for  you  to  acquire 
coins  to  put  in  your  Kingswood  Series  holders.  By  this 
method,  you  can  send  monthly  payments  of  $1 00  or  more 
to  Tom  Becker  and  his  staff,  and  he  will  build  for  you,  coin 
by  coin,  a  meaningful  collection  of  the  series  of  your  choice. 
Of  course,  some  series— such  as  gold  coins  and  early 
types— will  require  a  higher  monthly  minimum  to  make 
significant  progress.  All  Collection  Portfolio  Program  coins 
are  sold  with  our  regular  30-day  money-back  guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  Once  credit  has  been  established,  coins  will 
be  sent  to  you  on  open  account.  In  instances  in  which  a 
coin  may  be  worth  more  than  the  monthly  payments,  you 
can  take  two  or  three  months  to  pay— without  any  interest 
or  service  charge.  As  the  Collection  Portfolio  Program  is 
custom  tailored  for  you,  when  you  start,  if  you  already  have 


some  pieces  in  the  series,  just  let  Tom  Becker  know  and 
he  will  delete  them  for  the  personal  want  list  he  and  his 
staff  keeps  for  you.  By  the  same  thought,  if  you  purchase 
other  coins  elsewhere  or  from  our  auctions  or  other  listings, 
just  let  Tom  Becker  know  and  he  will  delete  these  from  your 
want  list  as  well.  By  means  of  our  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram  you  can  build  a  beautiful  collection  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  effort.  Gone  are  such  things  as  "sold-out  let¬ 
ters"  and  exhausting  searches.  From  our  vantage  point  deep 
in  the  heart  of  New  England  we  are  constantly  buying  old- 
time  collections,  estates,  and  other  properties— and  as  a 
member  of  the  Collection  Portfolio  Program  you  get  first 
choice  of  what  we  buy!  Whether  you  are  beginning  your 
numismatic  interest  or  whether  you  are  an  old-timer  and 
have  been  with  the  hobby  for  many  years,  the  Collection 
Portfolio  Program  is  the  ideal  way  to  go. 


•  • 

UNITED  STATES  COINACE  DESICNS 
COMMEMORATIVE  ISSUES  -  SILVER,  COLD 
1937-1984 
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1946-1951  1951-1954  1982 


KW-13  Commemorative  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  1937  Onward 

KW-1 3  provides  openings  for  commemorative  silver  coins  from  1937  onward  plus  recent  commemorative  gold  issues.  Not 
including  the  new  Statue  of  Liberty  coins  (which  haven't  been  released,  as  these  comments  go  to  press),  a  set  in  MS-60  or 
better  grade  is  apt  to  cost  about  $1,200,  in  MS-63  or  better  $1,500,  in  MS-64  or  better  $2,000,  and  in  MS-65  or  better  $3,100. 

Note  Holders  KW-10  through  KW-13  provide  a  beautiful  collection  of  American  commemorative  coins  by  design  types 
with  the  addition  of  modern  gold  issues. 
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Books  For  Sale 


Books  are  the  key  to  numismatic  happiness  and 
good  fortune!  Indeed,  a  numismatist  is  judged  by 
the  books  he  (or  she)  keeps.  Show  me  a 
numismatist  without  a  library,  and  you  will  show 
me  someone  who  experiences  all  sorts  of  frustra¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numismatist  with 
a  nice  shelf  of  books  is  apt  to  be  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear— especially  if  he  has  read  the  books! 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  our 
Publications  Department,  under  the  management 
of  Sandi  Scott,  assisted  by  Mary  Tocci  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Fiore,  is  one  of  the  busiest  areas  of  our  of¬ 
fice.  There  were  some  periods  toward  the  end  of 
1985  when  many  hundreds  of  pounds  worth  of 
books  were  shipped  to  our  customers  each  day. 
Indeed,  our  Publications  Department  is  a  nice  little 
business  all  by  itself.  Last  year  we  sold  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  publications 
totally— and  from  all  indications,  1986  will  be  even 
better! 

One  good  book  tends  to  sell  another.  How 
many  times  have  we  heard  something  like,  "I 
bought  Adventures  with  Rare  Coins  by  Q.  David 
Bowers,  liked  it,  and  now  I  want  to  order 
everything  else  he  has  written!”  Dave  Bowers  has 
said  many  times  that  our  own  reference  library 
is  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  And,  if  we 
couldn't  replace  it  we  wouldn't  exchange  it  for 
its  weight  in  gold— nor  would  you  exchange  your 
library  once  you  determined  its  value.  Fortunately 
for  you,  right  now  in  1986  there  are  more  good 
numismatic  books  in  print  than  at  any  time  before 
in  numismatic  history.  If  you  want  to  read  about 
large  cents,  currency,  American  gold  coins,  col¬ 
onial  coins,  or  just  about  any  other  discipline  you 
can  name,  chances  are  good  that  we  have  some 
nifty  books  to  offer  you. 

The  best  investment  you  can  possibly  make  in 
numismatics  is  in  books.  In  fact,  books  are  so  far 
out  in  front  that  there  is  no  close  second!  Buy 
books  now— before  you  buy  coins— and  you  will 
be  in  a  position  to  be  an  insider,  to  know  what 
the  hobby  is  all  about,  to  make  better  buys  when 
you  build  your  collection  or  investment  portfolio, 
and,  in  general  to  take  advantage  of  what's  go¬ 
ing  on! 

Strangely  enough,  numismatic  books  are  not 
"pushed"  by  many  dealers.  Even  coin  shops  that 
are  well-stocked  with  books  on  their  shelves  don't 
emphasize  sending  them  through  the  mail. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  unit  of  sale  is  relatively 
small,  and  greater  profits  are  to  be  made  by  sell¬ 
ing  rare  coins.  Nevertheless,  we  suggest  to  our 
competitors  that  they  are  missing  an 
opportunity— for,  in  our  experience,  a  well- 
educated  customer  is  the  best  customer. 

Each  book  we  offer  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee.  If 


Sandi  Scott 

you  don't  like  it  or  if  you  do  not  feel  it  is  worth 
the  price  paid  (even  if  you  have  read  it  completely 
from  cover  to  cover),  we  will  take  your  word  for 
it,  and  you  can  send  it  back— no  explanation 
required— and  get  an  instant  cash  refund.  Can  any 
guarantee  be  stronger  or  fairer  than  that?  Further, 
for  this  Rare  Coin  Review  Sandi  Scott  has  come 
up  with  a  special  offer.  Read  all  about  it  in  the 
next  paragraph! 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  For  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  59, 
we  make  the  following  confidential  offer.  Actually, 
we  make  two  offers.  Take  your  pick.  You  can  have 
one,  but  not  both!  The  first  is  an  offer  which  is 
"held  over"— as  they  would  say  in  the  theatre 
business— from  our  last  issue.  Order  any  books 
you  wish,  with  retail  values  totaling  $50  or  more, 
and  take  a  20%  discount  from  your  total  book 
order!  This  means,  for  example,  that  if  you  order 
$100  worth  of  books  you  take  a  $20  discount, 
equal  to  20%  and  send  us  just  $80!  In  effect,  you 
are  getting  the  books  wholesale!  We  believe  we 
are  smart  around  here  and  there  is  a  method  to 
all  of  this.  As  noted,  we  feel  that  an  educated 
customer  is  our  best  customer— and  there  is  no 
better  way  to  help  with  your  education  than  by 
delivering  a  box  of  bocks  to  your  doorstep  or 
mailbox!  And,  this  helps  back  up  our  statement 
that  1 986  will  be  "The  Year  of  the  Collector."  So 


as  not  to  confuse  things  with  orders  from  other 
sources,  when  you  take  the  discount,  on  your 
order  blank  mark  "Special  Discount  Offer 
Number  59"— and  that  will  identify  it  as  coming 
from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  issue.  ALTERNATE  OF¬ 
FER:  Or,  you  can  send  us  an  order  for  $50  or  more 
worth  of  books,  paying  the  regularly-listed  price 
(not  taking  advantage  of  our  20%  discount),  and 
get  free  of  charge  your  choice  of  either  one  of  two 
of  the  best-selling  books  ever  written  by  Dave 
Bowers:  The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage  (Stock  BB-3), 
regular  value  $39,  or  U.S.  Cold  Coins,  An  Il¬ 
lustrated  History  (Stock  No.  BB-4),  regular  price 
$37.  Here's  how  this  works:  suppose  you  order 
$60  worth  of  books,  list  price.  Send  us  $60 
representing  the  list  price  and  then  let  us  know 
which  one  of  the  two  free  titles  you  want!  We 
reiterate,  you  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it 
too— so  you  can  either  take  advantage  of  "Special 
Discount  Offer  No.  59"  or  else  this  present  dis¬ 
count  offer,  which  we'll  call  "Alternate  Discount 
Offer  No.  59-A."  We  hope  you  aren't  confused 
and  that  we  have  "made  ourselves  perfectly 
clear,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  one  of  our  elected 
officials  of  a  few  years  back,  whose  name  hap¬ 
pens  to  slip  our  mind  at  the  moment. 

TELEPHONE  DISCOUNT:  If  you  are  ordering 
$25  or  more  worth  of  books  from  this  Rare  Coin 
Review,  and  if  you  charge  your  order  to  Master- 
Card,  Visa,  or  American  Express,  we  invite  you 
to  telephone  Sandi  Scott  or  her  helpers  at  (603) 
569-5095  for  instant  shipment  of  any  order.  If  your 
order  totals  a  net  of  $25  or  more  from  this  issue 
of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  if  you  charge  your 
order  to  one  of  the  credit  cards  just  mentioned, 
when  Sandi  totals  up  your  order  she  will  then 
deduct  an  additional  $5  to  pay  for  your  telephone 
call  and  as  a  "thank  you"  for  calling!  In  other 
words,  Sandi  will  pay  you  for  telephoning  her! 
There  is  a  catch,  but  it  is  a  small  one  and  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  remember:  You  must  say,  "I  would  like 
the  telephone  discount"  when  you  place  your 
order,  otherwise  you  will  not  get  the  $5. 

So,  there  you  have  it — we  offer  you  a  nice 
selection  of  books,  a  couple  of  ways  to  get  a  nif¬ 
ty  discount  or  special  deal,  and  the  possibility  of 
saving  an  additional  $5  if  you  telephone  Sandi 
Scott.  Now  it  is  up  to  you.  On  the  pages  to  follow 
there  are  many  great  books— volumes  that  will  pay 
for  themselves  many  times  over.  Give  Sandi  Scott 
a  call  today,  or  send  your  order  by  mail.  Either 
way,  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  Please 
note  that  books  will  be  shipped  under  separate 
cover  from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separate¬ 
ly.  Please  allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for 
books  are  sent  by  book  rate  through  the  United 
States  Post  Office  or,  for  large  orders,  through  the 
United  Parcel  Service  (in  which  instance  be  sure 
to  give  us  your  street  address). 


Books:  The  Key  to  Numismatic 
Happiness  and  Good  Fortune 
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Books  Published  by 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.: 


The  following  books,  most  of  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  are  either  published  or 
distributed  primarily  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc.  Naturally,  we  especially  recom¬ 
mend  these! 

Note  Books  will  be  shipped  under  separate 
cover  from  com  orders  and  will  arrive  separately. 
Please  allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books 
are  sent  by  book  rate  through  the  United  States 
Post  Office,  or  for  large  orders  through  U.P.S.  (in 
which  instance  be  sure  to  give  us  your  street 
address). 

Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California  1849-1855, 
Its  History  and  Its  Issues.  Quality  reprint  of  Edgar 
H.  Adams'  classic  work  on  the  series  originally 
from  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics. 
Stackpole  reprint  with  new  introduction  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  This  quality  reprint  is  in  limited 
supply.  Here  is  a  fantastic  work  which  every 
numismatist  should  own.  Once  our  supply  is  sold, 
this  is  it!  Order  today  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  a 
copy.  110  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-6)  $25.00 

High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by 

Q.  David  Bowers.  This  is  the  brand  new  10th  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  best  selling  book  ever  written  on  the 
subject  of  coin  investment.  An  absolute  must  for 
your  library,  and  interesting  reading  as  well!  The 
author  draws  on  over  30  years  of  experience  as 
one  of  America's  leading  rare  coin  dealers  and 
shares  his  insider's  insights  with  you.  How  to  buy 
and  sell  coins,  building  a  coin  portfolio,  gold,  silver 
dollars,  commemoratives,  market  cycles— these 


and  many  other  subjects  are  discussed.  Over  200 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-1)  $9.95 

Adventures  with  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  A  "fun"  book  about  history,  art,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  investment.  The  Gold  Rush,  the  Great 
Treasury  Release  of  Morgan  silver  dollars  in  1962, 
the  coin  market  over  the  years,  nostalgia,  old-time 
pictures,  and  other  subjects  are  presented  in  an 
interesting  manner.  Winner  of  several  book 
awards!  305  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-2)  $19.95 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Adventures  with  Rare  Coins 

as  preceding,  but  a  "factory  second."  We  have 
a  few  cartons  of  books  which  show  slight  cover 
scuffing  or  damage— but  with  "mint"  contents. 
While  these  last  we  offer  these  books  for  a  special 
price  which  will  save  you  nearly  $8  per  copy! 
(Stock  No.  BB-2  A)  $12.00 

The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection  coins, 
this  immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university 
course  in  American  numismatics  and  covers  in 
depth  all  series  from  colonials  to  regular  copper, 
nickel,  silver,  and  gold  issues,  to  territorials  and 
patterns.  Used  as  a  textbook  for  the  employees 
of  several  large  rare  coin  firms.  Published  for  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  first  book  ever  to 
win  the  two  highest  numismatic  awards  in  the 
same  year:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by 
the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book 
of  the  Year  Award  given  by  the  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild!  Fascinating  reading!  Nearly  10,000 
copies  sold.  572  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BB-3)  $39.00 


U.S.  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  All  about  American  gold  coins, 
how  they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are 
rare,  how,  why,  and  by  whom  they  have  been 
collected  over  the  years,  stories  of  rarities,  etc.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabulous  Louis 
Eliasberg  Collection  (which  our  firm  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $12.4  million  in  1982).  415  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-4)  $37.00 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  In¬ 
struments,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Not  about  coins, 
but  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  information  about 
coin-in-the-slot  old-time  nickelodeon  pianos  with 
art  glass  fronts,  music  boxes,  calliopes,  player 
pianos,  and  the  like.  The  standard  reference  in 
the  field.  Over  15,000  copies  sold!  1,008  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-5)  $45.00 

Common  Sense  Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  A  compact  volume  issued  by  Whitman, 
publishers  of  the  famous  Guide  Book.  Outlines  the 
factors  which  have  spelled  success  in  the  field  of 
coin  investment  in  the  past.  At  this  inexpensive 
price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one!  192 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-6)  $2.50 

Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of 
a  Numismatist,  byQ.  David  Bowers.  Details  the 
fascinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil 
Brand  (1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  known 
as  "the  world's  greatest  coin  collector,"  owning 
over  350,000  coins,  including  duplicates  of 
rarities,  by  the  time  he  died.  The  story  of  Virgil 
Brand  encompasses  Thomas  Elder,  Henry  Chap¬ 
man,  B.  Max  Mehl,  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  and  hundreds  of  other  individuals,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  publications  of  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries.  A  numismatic  "tour"  ofthe  past!  Wide¬ 
ly  acclaimed.  You  will  find  it  to  be  delightful 
reading!  Winner  of  the  Robert  Friedberg  and 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild  Book  of  the  Year 
awards!  248  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-7)  $29.00 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  Large  and  colorful  poster 
printed  on  museum-quality  stock  featuring  gems 
from  the  Virgil  Brand  coin  collection.  Ideal  for 
framing  or  display!  Issued  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries.  Measures  21  inches  wide  by  32  inches 
high.  (Stock  No.  BB-12)  $10.00 

Garrett  Collection  Auction  Catalogues.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues 
issued  by  us  from  1979-1981  for  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Features  the  1804  silver 
dollar,  three  Brasher  doubloons  (one  which 
brought  $725,000,  the  highest  price  ever  record¬ 
ed  for  any  coin  ever  sold  at  auction),  colonial 
coins,  United  States  regular  issues,  and  other 
items— which  crossed  the  auction  block  for  $25 
million,  the  most  valuable  coin  collection  ever 
sold.  Set  of  four  publications,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-13)  $35.00 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections  auction  catalogue  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Includes  prices 
realized  list.  (Stock  No.  BB-1 5)  $12.00 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection  auction  catalogue 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-16)  $12.00 

Marcus  |.  Brown  Estate  Collection  auction 
catalogue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  In 


etudes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-17)  $12.00 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  auction 
catalogue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983. 
Softbound.  Includes  prices  realized  list.  (Stock  No. 
BB-18)  $20.00;  Deluxe  hardbound  limited  edi¬ 
tion  version.  (Stock  No.  BB-18A)  $45.00. 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 

Ness  auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-19)  $12.00 

The  Collections  of  Rudy  Sieck  and  Roy  Harte 

auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-20)  $12.00 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  auction 
catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  1984.  Softbound.  Includes  prices  realized 

(Stock  No.  BB-21)  $20.00;  Deluxe  limited  edition 
hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BB-21A)  $45.00 

The  Collections  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson 
and  Richard  L.  Collier  auction  catalogue,  by  Auc¬ 
tions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-22)  $12.00 

The  Danny  Arnold  and  Romisa  Collections 

auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  September  1984.  336-page  offering 
of  one  of  the  most  spectacular  sales  of  our  time, 
with  a  realization  of  over  $5,000,000!  Includes 
prices  realized..  Note:  We  have  just  raised  the 
price  of  this  catalogue  from  $20  to  $25— because 
we  have  just  a  few  copies  left.  Unless  you  are 
SERIOUSLY  interested  PLEASE  DON'T  ORDER! 
We  really  mean  this— we  only  have  a  few  copies 
left  and  want  to  keep  them  for  those  who  truly 
appreciate  them.  This  and  the  sales  rate  of  our 
other  out-of-print  auction  catalogues  is  graphic 
evidence  that  if  you  don't  subscribe  to  our  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues  and  other  publications  (see  the  in¬ 
side  front  cover  of  this  issue),  you  are  missing  a 
great  bet!  (Stock  No.  BB-23)  $25.00 

The  Emery  and  Nichols  Collections  auction 
catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  November  1984.  A  magnificent  offering  of 
an  old-time  estate,  including  many  rarities.  These 
pieces  were  hidden  away  for  many  decades 
before  they  crossed  the  auction  block.  Primarily 
United  States,  colonials,  patterns,  and  paper 
money.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No. 
BB-24)  $12.00 

The  Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection  and  other  proper¬ 
ties.  Auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  November  1984.  Features 
United  States  coins,  patterns,  and  paper  money 
from  Lee  F.  Hewitt  and  other  consignors.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-25)  $12.00 

The  Milton  G.  Cohen  Collection  and  other 
properties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  January  1985.  Features 
United  States  and  world  coins,  patterns,  and  paper 
money  from  a  variety  of  consignors.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-26)  $12.00 

The  Russell  B.  Patterson  Collection  and  other 
properties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  March  1985.  Features 
an  excellent  variety  of  United  States  coins  in  all 
series  from  colonials  through  20th-century  regular 
issues.  Also  includes  a  fantastic  offering  of  Assay 
Commission  medals,  anti-slavery  tokens,  Bryan 
money,  Lincoln  and  Washington  items,  and  ex- 
onumia.  A  simply  spectacular  catalogue.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-27)  $17.00 


The  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection  and  other  prop¬ 
erties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  June  1985.  Features  a  1796 
quarter  dollar  on  the  cover,  lots  of  scarce  and  rare 
issues,  an  original  1861  Confederate  cent,  and  lots 
of  other  things.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock 
BB-28)  $12.00 

The  Murray,  Swope,  Young,  and  Van  Ormer 
Collections  and  other  properties.  Auction 
catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  September  1985.  One  of  the  heftiest 
catalogues  we  have  ever  issued.  Three  value- 
packed  sessions  of  United  States  coins,  including 
the  unique  1870-S  half  dime,  MCMVII  High  Relief 
$20,  lots  of  Morgan  dollars,  commemoratives, 
etc.;  the  Van  Ormer  Collection  of  counterstamped 
coins,  the  largest  ever  offered;  the  James  Murray 
collection  of  Canadian  coins,  including  early 
Specimen  issues;  tokens,  medals,  Americana.  A 
simply  spectacular  catalogue.  Includes  prices 
realized.  (We  only  have  a  few  copies  of  these  left, 
and  these  have  slightly  scuffed  covers.  Contents 
are  fine,  however).  (Stock  No.  BB-29)  $17.00. 

Rare  Coins  from  the  Abe  Kosoff  Estate.  A  large 
280-page  catalogue  of  United  States  coins,  tokens, 
medals,  paper  money,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient 
coins  from  the  estate  of  one  of  America's  most 
respected  dealers.  A  treasure  trove  of  varied 
numismatic  material,  including  rarities.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-30)  $15.00 

Hawaiian  Consignment.  A  slim  catalogue  of¬ 
fering  137  specimens  of  the  1928  Hawaiian  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar,  consigned  by  the  original 
distributor,  The  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Limited.  Includes 
prices  realized  list.  (Stock  No.  BB-31)  $6.00 

Ezra  Cole  Collection  and  other  consignments 

catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena, 
Inc.,  January  1986.  A  large  296-page  catalogue  of¬ 
fering  United  States  coins,  tokens,  medals, 
encased  postage  stamps,  paper  money,  foreign 
coins,  and  ancient  coins.  A  great  catalogue  with 
many  rarities  and  important  pieces.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-32)  $12.00 

New  York  Public  Library  Collection.  Catalogue 
of  the  sale  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  Col¬ 
lection  by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries,  1982. 
Contains  many  important  coins  as  well  as  unusual 
and  rare  tokens  and  medals.  Includes  prices 
realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-76)  $12.00 

Auction  Catalogue  of  the  U.S.  Gold  Coin  Col¬ 
lection  (Louis  Eliasberg  Collection)  catalogued  by 
Q.  David  Bowers,  offered  by  our  predecessor  firm, 
Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries,  in  1982.  This  large 
color-illustrated  catalogue  lists  each  and  every 
date  and  mintmark  of  United  States  gold  coin  from 
gold  dollars  to  double  eagles— the  only  such  col¬ 
lection  ever  formed.  It  realized  $12.4  million,  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  our  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collection.  A 
treasure  trove  of  information  and  a  numismatic 
landmark.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No. 
BB-68)  $45.00. 

An  Inside  View  of  t^e  Coin  Hobby  in  the 
1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  is  the  title  of 
a  large-format  illustrated,  144-page  book  edited 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Nichols,  a  member  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  Board  of 
Governors,  the  distributor  of  the  York  County 
(Maine)  commemorative  half  dollar,  and  a  coin 
dealer  during  the  1930s,  kept  correspondence 
with  Mehl,  Chapman,  Bolender,  Shultz,  Stack, 
Kosoff,  Boyd,  and  other  personalities  of  his  day. 
Now,  published  letters  from  this  file  reveal  a 
wealth  of  fascinating  information  about  how  the 
coin  hobby  and  business  was  conducted  during 


these  formative  years.  Scandals  and  controversies, 
hopes  and  dreams,  successes  and  failures  are  all 
relayed  in  fascinating  detail. 

The  reader  will  go  "behind  the  scenes"  and 
learn  of  the  scandals  and  lawsuits  that  arose  from 
the  distribution  of  the  1936  Rhode  Island  half 
dollars,  what  L.W.  Hoffecker  (who  at  the  time  was 
president  of  the  ANA  and  who  was  a  distributor 
of  several  commemorative  issues)  thought  of 
others  in  the  hobby,  what  leading  currency  ex¬ 
pert  Albert  A.  Grinnell  had  to  say  about 
"washing"  currency,  about  other  collectors  and 
dealers,  and  the  hobby  in  general  (excerpts  were 
selected  from  well  over  100  lengthy  letters  from 
Grinnell!).  Correspondence  with  the  Treasury 
Department  reveals,  for  example,  that  Uncir¬ 
culated  fractional  currency  notes  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  face  value  as  late  as  1931— a  fact  which 
will  startle  present-day  researchers  who  scarcely 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing!  The  Depression  of  the 
1 930s  and  its  effect  upon  banks,  the  coin  market, 
and  the  like  are  covered,  as  are  other  topics  from 
Lincoln  cent  rarities  to  $4  Stellas  and  Panama- 
Pacific  sets. 

Too  often,  historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hob¬ 
by  are  devoid  of  personal  aspects.  Not  so  with 
the  present  volume,  which  at  some  points  is  so 
personal  as  to  be  almost  embarrassing!  All  of  this 
adds  up  to  some  mighty  fine  reading!  (Stock  No. 
BB-70)  $14.95 

Harrison  Fisher,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Not  a 
numismatic  book,  this  volume,  co-authored  with 
Ellen  H.  Budd  and  George  Budd,  covers  the 
career  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  illustrators 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Harrison  Fisher,  known 
for  his  portraits  of  beautiful  women,  was  the 
highest  paid  American  artist  in  1910,  earning  well 
over  $50,000  per  year.  The  book  is  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated  with  appealing  images  of  dozens  of  pretty 
girls  who  appeared  on  magazine  covers, 
postcards,  and  as  book  illustrations.  Interesting 
reading!  372  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-75)  $10.00 

The  Compleat  Collector,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
This  monograph  contains  some  views  by  Dave 
Bowers  on  the  subject  of  coin  collecting— and 
what  makes  a  collector  compleat  (or  complete), 
illustrated  with  whimsical  drawings  by  Elli  Ford. 
All  in  all,  delightful  reading.  Large  format,  color 
cover  on  heavy  paper.  40  pp.  (Stock  No.  BB-76) 
$4.95 

Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  A  best-seller,  this  354-page  book 
traces  the  biography  of  one  of  America's  most  suc¬ 
cessful  rare  coin  dealers.  Starting  in  a  modest  way 
in  1929,  Abe  Kosoff  went  on  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  dealers  our  hobby  has  ever 
seen.  Along  the  way  he  handled  many  important 
collections,  was  co-owner  of  the  Numismatic 
Gallery  (with  Abner  Kreisberg),  and  achieved 
publicity  by  buying  and  selling  such  items  as  the 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  1804  silver  dollar,  and 
1822  half  eagle.  He  was  founder  of  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Numismatists  Guild  and  was  its  first  presi¬ 
dent.  Among  the  countless  honors  he  received 
was  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award,  the  highest  recogni¬ 
tion  given  by  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion.  Whether  you  are  a  dealer,  collector,  or  in¬ 
vestor,  here  is  a  success  story  second  to  none. 
Fascinating  reading!  Available  in  two  forms,  each 
illustrated.  Softbound  version  (Stock  No.  BB-78) 
$19.95;  Hardbound  version,  just  500  copies 
printed,  each  numbered  and  hand-signed  by  the 
author.  As  we  go  to  press,  fewer  than  60  copies 
remain.  (Stock  No.  BB-79)  $49.95 
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CATCH-UP  SPECIAL! 

Back  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  our  choice 
of  issues,  numbered  in  the  late  40s  and  50s.  If  you 
don  t  have  any  back  issues,  order  four  different, 
our  choice.  (Stock  No.  BB-80)  $10.00 


The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
If  you  enjoy  history,  nostalgia,  and  old-time  photos 
of  soda  parlors,  carnivals,  and  fairs— if  you  are  a 
student  of  brilliant  advertising  from  years  gone 
by— if  you  want  to  read  one  of  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  stories  in  American  business— then  this  book, 
about  a  soft  drink  that  once  outsold  Coca-Cola, 
is  a  must.  For  the  numismatist  there  is  a  page 
describing  a  token  issued  by  Moxie— but  that's  not 
the  point.  The  book  is  a  wonderful  excursion  in¬ 
to  the  past,  a  tour  that  will  provide  several  eve¬ 
nings  of  delightful  reading— we  guarantee  it  or 
your  money  back!  The  Vestal  Press  has  printed 
just  2,000  copies,  of  which  we  have  been  alot- 
ted  just  1,000  copies.  Order  early.  Autographed 
by  Dave  Bowers  on  request  (state  "please 
autograph"  when  you  order)  to  you  or  to  the  per¬ 
son  you  designate.  760  pp.,  softbound.  A  mam¬ 
moth  book!  (Stock  No.  BB-77)  $19.95 

United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide 
for  the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  This  book  draws  upon  Dave  Bowers'  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  spanning  many  years.  Half 
cents,  large  cents,  flying  eagle  cents,  Indian  cents, 
Lincoln  cents,  and  two-cent  pieces  are  discussed 
in  detail.  All  major  types  are  illustrated,  as  are 
numerous  varieties.  Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is  it  priced 
as  such?  Which  issues  are  sleepers?  How  have 
such  pieces  been  collected  over  the  years?  These 
and  many  other  tips  of  value  to  the  specialist  and 
type  collector  are  presented  in  this  valuable 
reference  book.  We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with 
it!  176  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-102)  $9.95 

United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Coins: 
An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor, 

by  Q.  David  Bowers.  This  book  gives  you  a 
dealer's  inside  view  of  nickel  and  silver  three-cent 
pieces,  nickel  five-cent  pieces  (of  all  types  from 
Shield  through  Jefferson  issues),  and  half  dimes. 
Sleepers,  the  stories  behind  scarcities  and  rarities, 
the  fabulous  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  unique 
1870-S  half  dime,  which  Jefferson  nickels  are  hard 
to  find  when  fully  struck,  and  how  Jefferson 
nickels  came  to  be,  and  other  topics  are  re¬ 
counted,  together  with  many  fascinating 
photographs.  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  the 
very  popular  United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Ac¬ 
tion  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor  (see 
description  for  BB-102).  168  pp.,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-103)  $9.95 

U.S.  Patterns,  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  and  Abe 
Kosoff.  Descriptions  of  different  pattern  coins  from 
1 793  through  the  early  20th  century,  including  the 
1856  flying  eagle  cent,  the  Gobrecht  silver  dollars, 
the  1879  and  1889  $4  Stellas,  and  many  other 
fabulous  pieces.  The  standard  reference  book  for 
this  important  series,  and  certainly  one  of  the  10 
most  essential  books  for  the  library  of  anyone 
seriously  interested  in  numismatics.  An  absolute 
must  With  rarity  and  price  guide.  276  pp.,  il- 
j'.tr,ifed.  hardbound  (Stock  No.  BJ-1)  $19.95 

Photograde,  by  James  F,  Ruddy.  Match  your 
com  to  fh«-  photograph  and,  presto,  it's  graded! 
Th»-  best  selling  grading  guide  ever  published! 
Designated  as  an  official  grading  guide  by  the 
x m*'rif  .in  Numismatic  Association  in  1972.  Hun¬ 


dreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  use.  Ill  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-1)  $4.95 

Additional  Books: 

U.S.  Coins 

In  addition  to  the  books  published  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  on  the  subject  of  United 
States  coins,  the  following  titles  are  recommend¬ 
ed  as  being  useful  and  interesting.  Many  of  them 
are  classics  in  their  field. 

U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Vol.  1,  19th  Cen¬ 
tury  Auction  Catalogues,  by  John  W.  Adams.  A 
survey  of  19th-century  rare  coin  dealers  (with 
biographical  sketches  and  portraits)  and  the  auc¬ 
tions  they  conducted.  Cogan,  the  Chapmans, 
Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and  others 
are  featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's 
foremost  numismatic  scholars.  A  must  item  for  the 
reader  interested  in  numismatic  history  and 
literature!  Expensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited 
numbered  edition  of  500  copies.  271  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-1)  $85.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Gold  Dollars  1849-1889,  by 

David  W.  Akers,  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-2A)  $7.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Quarter  Eagles  1796-1929, 

by  David  W.  Akers.  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-2B)  $19.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  $3  and  $4  Gold  Pieces,  by 

David  W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-2C) 
$12.50 

A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auc¬ 
tion  Catalogues,  1828-1875,  by  E.J.  Attinelli. 
Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic  detailing  ear¬ 
ly  auction  catalogues  and  numismatic  activity  in 
the  cradle  days  of  coin  collecting  in  America.  160 
pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-3)  $35.00 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 
1793-1794,  an  anthology  edited  by  John  W. 
Adams.  A  treasure  trove  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  large  cents  of  these  two  dates,  their  romance, 
history,  rarity,  and  just  about  everything  else  you 
ever  wanted  to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to 
look!  244  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-4)  $40.00 

Edgar  H.  Adams'  Plates  of  Lyman  H.  Low's 
Hard  Times  Tokens,  reprint  of  Edgar  H.  Adams' 
photographic  illustrations  of  the  Hard  Times  token 
series.  38  pp.,  15  plates,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-5)  $35.00 

American  Numismatic  Association  Counterfeit 
Detection.  This  handy  guide,  published  by  the 
ANA,  gives  tips  on  spotting  counterfeits  and  iden¬ 
tifies  many  different  counterfeit  varieties.  A  best 
seller  and  a  valuable  reference.  147  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-7)  $7.50 

The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes 
early  quarter  dollars  by  die  varieties  and 
characteristics.  Standard  reference.  44  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-8)  $12.50 

California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold,  by  Walter 
Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio.  The  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  volume  on  the  subject  ever  published,  this 
reference  will  tell  you  about  the  history  of  the 
fascinating  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  struck 
in  yellow  metal  in  the  years  following  the  Gold 
Rush.  With  rarity  ratings,  die  descriptions,  and 


with  some  pricing  information.  160  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-9)  $29.50 

U.S.  Early  Silver  Dollars,  by  M.H.  Bolender. 
Reprint  of  a  classic.  Describes  silver  dollars  of 
1794-1803  and  their  die  characteristics.  91  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-10)  $24.50 

Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  United 
States  Coins,  by  Ken  Bressett  and  A.  Kosoff,  in¬ 
troduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Delineates  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  system  for 
determining  coin  conditions.  New  softbound  edi¬ 
tion.  (Stock  No.  BB-14)  $5.95 


FIRST  TIME  OFFERED! 

Photographs  of  the  Cliff  House.  Superbly 
reproduced  on  glossy  card  stock,  the  photographs 
in  this  book  show  the  beautiful  Cliff  House 
overlooking  Seal  Rocks  at  the  entrance  to  San 
Francisco's  harbor.  Many  are  of  the  famous 
French  chateau-style  cliff  house  from  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Your  editor  received  a  copy  as  a  gift 
and  was  so  delighted  with  the  book— really  a 
nostalgia  trip— that  he  ordered  a  hundred  copies 
to  sell  to  others  interested  in  nostalgia  and 
Americana.  You'll  love  the  book!  60  pages, 
photographic  illustrations,  spiral  bound  on  card 
stock.  (Stock  No.  BB-31)  $10.00 


United  States  Half  Cents  1793-1857,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy,  to  which  has 
been  added  United  States  Half  Cents  by  Ebenezer 
Gilbert,  to  which  has  been  added  an  article  by 
Doug  Winter,  a  value  guide,  and  other  features. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  several  early  half  cent  works. 
91  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-69) 
$10.00 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Half  Cents  1793-1857,  by  Walter  Breen.  Several 
years  in  the  making,  this  superb  book,  with 
typography  by  Jack  Collins,  contains  over  500 
pages  of  half  cent  lore,  with  at  least  a  full  page 
(often  multiple  pages)  devoted  to  each  date  and 
major  variety  within  the  series.  There  are  enough 
spicy  comments,  editorial  opinions,  and  other  half 
cent  tidbits  to  keep  you  reading  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  through  the  end.  Includes  color  plates.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  specialized  books  on 
United  States  coinage  ever  published!  Hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-71)  $60.00 

The  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega, 

by  C.M.  Birdsall.  This  new  book  gives  a  detailed 
history  of  one  of  America's  most  interesting  and 
historic  minting  operations,  with  many  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  $1,  $2  Vi,  $3,  and  $5  issues  made 
there.  (Stock  No.  BB-72)  $27.50 

World  Countermarks  on  Medieval  and 
Modern  Coins,  an  anthology  from  The 
Numismatist,  edited  by  Gregory  G.  Brunk.  Con¬ 
tains  articles  on  world  counterstamps,  together 
with  a  new  foreword,  bibliography,  and  price 
guide.  A  number  of  the  famous  F.G.  Duffield  ar¬ 
ticles  are  included,  with  revisions,  as  are  other 
classics.  Nearly  50  articles  are  reprinted!  416  pp., 
many  illustrations,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-66) 
$35.00 

The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby.  Reprint  of  this  19th-century  classic,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  published 
in  American  numismatics!  Details  colonial,  state, 
and  early  American  coins,  their  history,  legisla¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  them,  collecting  comments,  etc. 
A  simply  marvelous  book,  and  one  of  our 
favorites!  A  must  for  your  library,  even  if  you  do 
not  collect  early  American  coins!  With  additional 
comments  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  378  pp.,  illus 
trated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BC-1)  $45.00 
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Coin  World  Almanac,  by  the  editorial  staff  of 
Coin  World  as  well  as  various  outside  contributors 
(including  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena).  A 
marvelous  source  for  information  concerning 
legislation,  historical  events  in  the  hobby, 
biographies  of  mint  engravers  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  people,  etc.— a  "must"  for  every  library.  734 
pp.,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BC-2)  $14.95 

Note:  All  books  will  be  shipped  to  you  postpaid. 

COIN  WORLD  Trivia  Game.  Based  on  the 
popular  Trivial  Pursuit  format,  this  entertaining 
game  can  be  played  with  or  without  a  board.  The 
easy-to-follow  rules  permit  any  number  of  players 
to  become  involved  in  over  2,500  questions  and 
answers.  Categories  are  divided  into  two  skill 
levels— novice  and  expert.  We  are  pleased  to  note 
that  some  questions  are  derived  from  some  of  our 
own  books,  The  Garrett  Sale,  and  other  of  our  past 
numismatic  activities!  Actually,  all  sorts  of  coins, 
numismatic  personalities,  events,  and  other  things 
are  to  be  found  on  the  cards.  Some  questions  are 
hard,  others  are  easy,  but  all  are  interesting.  (Stock 
No.  BC-3)  $17.95 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED 

Perspectives  in  Numismatics.  A  volume  of 
nearly  400  pages  containing  articles  specifically 
commissioned  for  this  book,  issued  on  the  800th 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coin  Club. 
Articles  include  those  by  Q.  David  Bowers  ("The 
Hobby  as  I  See  It"),  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli,  Court¬ 
ney  Coffing,  Richard  Doty,  Cory  Gillilland,  Eric 
Newman,  Donn  Pearlman,  John  Wright,  and 
others.  Over  300  pages,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BC-4)  $15.00 


The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
H.  Dryfhout.  A  superb  volume,  magnificently  il¬ 
lustrated,  covering  the  sculpture,  medals,  coinage, 
and  other  works  of  one  of  America's  most  prom¬ 
inent  artists  (his  studio  was  in  New  Hampshire, 
by  the  way!).  His  magnificent  MCMVII  high  relief 
1907  double  eagle  is,  of  course,  well  known  to 
our  readers,  but  you  will  delight  in  seeing  his 
many  other  achievements  as  well.  The  author  is 
curator  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic 
Site,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire.  356  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-1)  $60.00 

Early  American  Coppers,  an  anthology  by  San- 
furd  Durst.  A  collection  of  articles  pertaining  to 
United  States  large  cents,  half  cents,  and  related 
matters.  By  many  authors.  545  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-2)  $45.00 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by 

George  Evans.  Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic 
guide  to  the  Mint,  how  coins  are  made,  various 
directors  and  officers,  etc.  Another  must  book. 
186  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-1) 
$14.95 

New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values 
issued  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent 
dealers  at  the  time.  98  pp.,  illustrated  (line  draw¬ 
ings),  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-2)  $10.00 

An  Analysis  of  Gem  Franklin  Half  Dollars,  by 

Jack  A.  Ehrmantraut,  Jr.  A  detailed  discussion  on 
the  various  issues  of  Franklin  half  dollars 
1948-1963,  with  comments  concerning  the 
availability  of  each.  144  pp.,  several  illustrations, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-3)  $11.95 

Historic  Tours — The  Denver  Mint,  by  David  J. 
Eitemiller.  Well-illustrated  softbound  guide  to  the 
history  of  the  Denver  Mint.  41  pp.  (Stock  No. 
BE-4)  $3.95 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  Guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with 


patriotic  and  military  motifs.  80  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BF-2)  $10.00 

U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and 
Melvin  Fuld.  A  wonderfully  detailed  guide  to  cent- 
size  tokens  issued  by  various  merchants,  profes¬ 
sionals  and  others  to  advertise  their  services  and 
goods  during  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference 
in  the  field.  61 5  pp.  (plus  supplement),  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BF-3)  $50.00 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFER! 

Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint — The  First 
Century  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian.  We  have 
just  purchased  at  a  favorable  price  500  copies  of 
this  really  great  book.  For  a  limited  time,  we  will 
charge  you  not  $35,  not  even  $30  or  $25  but, 
would  you  believe— just  $19.95!!!  At  this  price  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  one.  Published  by  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society,  this  immense  large- 
format  book  is  a  gold  mine  for  anyone  interested 
in  medals  produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
Abundant  information  concerning  production 
quantities,  rarity,  designers,  and  the  like  makes 
interesting  reading  and  a  valuable  reference. 
Highly  recommended!  Our  own  copy  is  almost 
worn  out!  475  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BJ-2)  $35.00.  Special  limited¬ 
time  offer:  $19.95 


Abe  Kosoff  Remembers,  by  A.  Kosoff.  Reprint 
of  this  old-time  dealer's  reminiscences.  Chock  full 
of  anecdotes  and  stories.  Fascinating  reading.  392 
pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BK-1) 
$19.50 

Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A.  King.  The 
standard  reference  to  these  large  cent-size  cop¬ 
per  (mainly)  tokens  issued  by  various  chapters  of 
this  fraternal  organization.  Thousands  of  varieties 
described.  360  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BK-2)  $35.00 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States,  by  Donald  H.  Kagin.  The  "last  word"  in 
modern  research  on  the  subject  of  territorial  gold 
coins,  privately-issued  gold  coins,  ingots,  and  bars, 
and  other  topics  relating  to  the  wild,  wild  West. 
While  collecting  territorial  gold  coins  is  admittedly 
a  rarified  realm,  this  book  is  valuable  to  every 
numismatist,  for  it  is  crammed  with  history, 
romance,  numismatic  facts,  and  research 
methodology.  406  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BK-5)  $29.95 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 
1795-1803,  an  anthology  compiled  by  Denis  Lor- 
ing.  Many  different  articles  on  the  subject  in¬ 
dicated.  Nice  reading!  248  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BL-1)  $40.00 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Lyman  Haynes  Low. 
Quality  reprint  of  Low's  classic  1900  work,  to 
which  the  Dunham  Easy  Finding  List  and  two  sets 
of  illustrations  have  been  added.  Contains  abun¬ 
dant  background  information  and  research  notes 
not  available  in  the  Rulau  reference  (which  is  also 
highly  recommended— to  which  refer).  One  of  the 
all  time  "great  books"  in  numismatics.  Ill  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BL-2)  $20.00 

United  States  Large  Cents,  1793-1857,  an  an¬ 
thology  edited  by  Warren  A.  Lapp  and  Herbert 
A.  Silberman.  Contains  over  100  articles  publish¬ 
ed  in  The  Numismatist  between  1895  and  1971, 
dealing  with  United  States  large  cents  and  half 
cents.  Among  the  authors  included  are  Steiger- 
walt,  Clapp,  and  Newcomb.  A  storehouse  of  in¬ 
formation  for  anyone  interested  in  early  American 
copper  coins!  672  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BL-3)  $50.00. 


The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by 

Wayne  Miller.  A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars, 
and  probably  the  most  useful  guide  you  will  ever 
find  on  the  subject!  Each  variety  has  its  own 
description  with  characteristics.  261  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated  (in  color),  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BM-1) 
$25.00 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood  1722-1733,  by 

Philip  Nelson.  Reprint.  Describes  Hibernia  and 
Rosa  Americana  issues.  44  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 

bound.  (Stock  No.  BN-1)  $7.50 

The  Pioneer  Western  Bank— First  of  Denver 
1860-1980,  edited  by  Robert  S.  Pulcipher.  This 
deluxe  color-illustrated  volume  tells  the  story  of 
one  of  the  West's  most  famous  banks.  Particular¬ 
ly  important  to  numismatists  is  the  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  early  checks,  financial 
documents,  banking  practices,  etc.,  including 
detailed  information  concerning  the  predecessor 
to  the  bank,  the  well-known  gold-minting  firm  of 
Clark,  Gruber  &  Company  (illustrated  with  color 
pictures  of  Milton  Clark,  Austin  Clark,  and  Em¬ 
manuel  Gruber!).  A  really  superb  (lavish  would 
be  an  appropriate  word)  book  with  a  richly-tooled 
and  stamped  leatherette  cover.  Not  cheap,  but 
worth  every  penny  of  its  price.  A  limited  edition, 
so  order  soon.  220  pages,  deluxe  hardbound,  col¬ 
or  illustrated,  limited  edition.  (Stock  No.  BP-2) 
$39.95 

U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing 
issues!  With  rarity  and  price  information.  244  pp., 
illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-2)  $12.95 

U.S.  Merchants'  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  Another  standard  reference.  Delightful 
reading.  128  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BR-3)  $9.95 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  Covers 
Hard  Times  Tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era,  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  classic  Lyman  H.  Low  reference,  with 
many  new  additions.  58  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BR-4)  $4.95 

Early  American  Tokens  (pre-1833),  by  Russell 
Rulau.  64  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BR-5)  $4.95 

Collecting  Coins  by  Design:  A  Type  Collector's 
Handbook,  by  William  D.  Radker.  Short  essays, 
thoughts,  and  ideas  on  collecting  by  design  types. 
67  pp.,  softbound,  not  illustrated.  (Stock  No. 
BR-6)  $4.95 

Variety  Identification  Manual  for  U.S.  Half 
Dimes  1794-1837,  by  Jules  Reiver.  A  key  and 
quick  index,  plus  rarity  ratings,  to  Valentine's  half 
dime  book  (see  our  stock  number  BV-1).  An  in¬ 
valuable  reference  for  the  specialist.  37  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-7)  $6.50 

Medallic  Portaits  of  Washington,  by  Russell 
Rulau  and  George  Fuld.  An  updated  and  vast  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  19th-century  work  by  W.S.  Baker,  here 
is  a  masterful  compilation  which  details 
Washington  pieces  from  the  1790s  through  the 
1 9th-century.  A  treasure  trove  of  information  and 
a  must  for  every  serious  numismatist.  Highly 
recommended!  307  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BR-8)  $29.95 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin,  by  Ed  Rochette. 
Foreword  by  Ed  Reiter.  A  delightful  compendium 
of  short  stories  associated  with  coining  and  mint¬ 
ing  around  the  world.  Light  reading  about  coins 
of  the  American  West,  numismatic  personalities, 
paper  money,  organizations,  and  other  timely 
topics.  Entertaining  and  educational— a  delightful 
and,  in  the  field  of  coin  books,  rare  combination. 
200  pp.,  169  photographs,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BR-9)  $9.95 

American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets 
1789-1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  An  updating 
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and  reusion  of  the  DeWitt  work,  this  treats  dif¬ 
ferent  numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential 
campaigns.  656  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

(Stock  No.  BS-2)  $60.00 

Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm 
Storer  Reprint.  384  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

(Stock  No.  BS-3)  $35.00 

History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H. 
Stewart.  Reprint.  A  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  the  early  days.  Written  by 
the  man  who  subsequently  purchased  the 
building  and,  for  reasons  perplexing  today, 
ultimately  demolished  it.  Valuable  reading.  224 
pp  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-4) 
$30.00 

A  Survey  of  American  Trade  Tokens,  an  an¬ 
thology  edited  by  David  E.  Schenkman.  Many  dif¬ 
ferent  stories  concerning  tokens  issued  by  mer¬ 
chants,  transportation  companies,  and  others  of 
the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  Fascinating 
reading.  512  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BS-5)  $35.00 

Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins 
1892-1954,  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter 
Breen.  Large-format  362-page  hardbound  book 
detailing  the  history  of  various  commemorative 
issues.  A  "must”  for  every  reference  library.  Bear¬ 
ing  a  cover  price  of  $35.00,  this  book  has  sold 
many  thousands  of  copies.  We  have  made  a 
special  "deal”  with  the  publisher  and  have  ac¬ 
quired  several  hundred  copies  at  A  VERY  SPECIAL 
PRICE!!!  Here  is  truly  a  lot  of  book  for  the  money, 
especially  at  our  price  of  just  (Stock  No.  BS-6) 
$19.95 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony 
Swiatek.  This  recently-published  72-page  soft- 
bound  guide  of  one  of  America's  most  popular 
series  discusses  various  date  and  mintmark 
varieties  individually  and  gives  comments 
concerning  their  availability.  (Stock  No.  BS-7) 
$9.95 

Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip, 

by  David  E.  Schenkman.  The  beautifully  illustrated 
book  describing  "money”  issued  by  sutlers  who 
operated  "camp  stores"  with  military  units.  103 
pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-8)  $27.50 

Merchant  Tokens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by 

David  E.  Schenkman.  A  magnificently  illustrated 
listing  of  early  issues,  complete  with  historical  side¬ 
lights.  80  pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-9) 
$20.00 

United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Norman  Stack. 
An  illustrated  history  of  the  federal  coinage.  A  very 
nice  "portfolio"  of  various  designs  from  the 
earliest  years  onward.  96  pp.,  illustrated  in  col¬ 
or,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-10)  $15.00 

American  Political  Ribbons  and  Ribbon 
Badges,  1825-1981,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan  and 
Roger  A.  Fischer.  A  large-format  book  illustrating 
memorabilia  from  past  political  campaigns— 
another  valuable  book  for  the  historian,  resear¬ 
cher,  and  Americana  enthusiast.  394  pp.,  exten¬ 
sively  illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  edition. 
(Stock  No.  BS-11)  $60.00 

Collecting  and  Investing  in  United  States  Small 
Cents,  by  Thomas  K.  Schmeider.  This  information- 
filled  text  gives  one  collector's  view  of  how  to  go 
about  getting  involed  in  small  cents.  Mintage  pro¬ 
cedures,  errors  and  varieties,  storage,  investment 
charts,  and  other  things  are  included.  Although 
Flying  Eagle,  Indian,  and  Lincoln  cents  are  col¬ 
lected  by  just  about  everyone  (except,  perhaps, 
by  modem  investors),  there  is  pitifully  little 
literature  on  them.  This  book  helps  remedy  the 
situation  110  pp  ,  some  illustration,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BS-12)  $10.00 


Counterfeit,  Mis-struck  and  Unofficial  U.S. 
Coins,  by  Don  Taxay.  An  interesting  view  of  many 
diverse  United  States  issues,  including  restrikes 
and  "fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  collec¬ 
tors,  deceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  other  items.  A  must  book  for  the 
serious  numismatist.  221  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BT-1)  $8.00 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  Dave 
Bowers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most 
valuable  books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of 
American  coinage,  and  this  was  one  of  them!  This 
reprint,  illustrated  and  hardbound,  is  over  400 
pages  in  length  and  discusses  the  operations  of 
the  United  States  Mint  from  the  earliest  days  on¬ 
ward.  Lots  of  fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  in¬ 
formation  is  provided— including  just  about 
everything  you  ever  hoped  to  know!  An  absolutely 
essential  book  for  each  and  every  person  in¬ 
terested  in  the  United  States  coinage.  (Stock  No. 
BT-2)  $35.00 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  Daniel  W. 
Valentine.  Quality  illustrated  hardbound  reprint 
of  this  1931  classic,  with  new  introduction  by  Q. 
David  Bowers  and  with  additional  material  by 
Messrs.  Ahwash,  Breen,  Davis,  Neil,  and 
Newlin— literally  a  "library"  on  the  subject  of  this 
denomination!  A  superb  book.  (Stock  No.  BV-1) 
$40.00 

Morgan  &  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van 
Allen  and  A.  George  Mallis.  A  large  and  lavish 
316-page  illustrated  hardbound  book  describing 
in  detail  the  background  and  production  of 
Morgan  and  Peace  dollars,  the  minting  and 
melting,  and  providing  the  reader  with  an  in¬ 
credibly  detailed  listing  of  minute  die  varieties.  An 
essential  text  for  those  "involved"  with  the 
popular  silver  dollar  series.  Published  at  $29.95, 
but  we  made  A  VERY  SPECIAL  DEAL  with  the 
publisher,  so  now  we  can  offer  you  copies  at  an 
attractive  discount.  (Stock  No.  BV-2)  $19.95 

Catalog  of  Coin  Designers  and  Engravers,  by 

Zdenek  Vesely.  This  catalog  lists,  in  alphabetical 
order,  designers  and  engravers  from  various  coun¬ 
tries  and  their  works.  262  pp.,  reproduced  from 
typewritten  text,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BV-3)  $11.00 

The  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  by  John  M. 
Willem.  Reprint  of  the  1959  work.  An  extremely 
detailed  study  of  the  trade  dollar,  with  emphasis 
on  the  historical  background,  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1873,  and  other  data,  together  with  information 
on  trade  coins  of  other  nations.  Standard 
reference  on  the  series.  191  pages,  some  illustra¬ 
tions,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BW-2)  $15.00 

Cameo  Proofs  1950-1964,  by  Val  J.  Webb.  A 
discussion  of  cameo  or  "frosted"  Proof  coins  of 
the  years  indicated.  Interesting!  115  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BW-3)  $14.95 

The  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  1840-1873,  by 

Weimar  W.  White.  Includes  a  grading  commen¬ 
tary,  investment  ideas  and  theories,  and  an 
analysis  by  date,  including  estimated  quantities 
of  surviving  pieces  in  various  grades.  83  pp.,  soft- 
bound,  illustrated.  (Stock  No.  BW-4)  $10.00 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Crains,  by  R.S. 
Yeoman.  The  standard  reference  on  United  States 
coins.  One  of  the  10  best-selling  books  in  general 
publishing  history!  Contains  listings  and  prices  for 
United  States  colonial,  regular,  commemorative, 
and  territorial  coins.  256  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BY-1)  $5.95. 

Catalogue  of  the  Louis  Helfenstein  Collection 
of  Large  Cents,  sold  by  Lester  Merkin,  New  York 
City,  August  1964.  This  collection  caused  a  sen¬ 
sation  at  the  time  and  it  is  one  of  the  landmark 


events  in  American  auction  history.  The  Helfens¬ 
tein  Collection,  expertly  catalogued  and  including 
superb  coins,  shattered  just  about  every  price 
record  in  existence!  For  years,  the  catalogue  has 
been  a  highly-prized  collectors'  item,  hard  to  find, 
and  when  available  often  priced  at  $35  or  so. 
Lester  Merkin,  our  dealer  friend,  now  retired,  who 
conducted  the  sale  recently  came  across  a  small 
group  of  these  catalogues  and  sent  them  along 
to  us— hence  the  present  offer.  Sorry,  we  can't  of¬ 
fer  these  in  quantity,  but  on  a  one-per-customer 
basis.  We  invite  you  to  order  one.  The  prices 
realized  is  included.  And,  the  full  color  cover  is 
so  nifty  it  is  worth  framing!  (Stock  No.  BM-3) 
$25.00 

Books  on  U.S.  Currency 

The  following  books  have  as  their  subjects 
various  aspects  of  United  States  currency  notes, 
a  fascinating  field! 

The  Brotherhood  of  Money — The  Secret  of 
Bank-Note  Printers,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom.  The 
well-told  story  of  those  who  have  printed  paper 
money  over  the  years.  Fascinating  history!  Il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-73)  $17.95 

Money  of  Their  Own,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom. 
The  inside  stories  of  famous  counterfeiters.  One 
man's  forgeries  were  so  good  that  the  Treasury 
Department  had  to  recall  an  entire  $2.6  million 
currency  issue!  Delightful  reading!  320  pp.,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-74)  $17.95 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The 
First  Hundred  Years  1862-1962,  reprint.  The 
history  of  paper  money  and  related  prod¬ 
ucts  produced  by  the  federal  government.  In¬ 
teresting  background  information!  199  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-3)  $25.00 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED 

Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  new  11th 
edition.  By  Robert  Friedberg  with  additions  and 
revisions  by  Ira  S.  and  Arthur  L.  Friedberg.  This 
brand-new  and  long-awaited  edition  is  scheduled 
for  publication  in  the  spring  of  1986.  Place  your 
order  with  us  now,  and  as  soon  as  we  receive  our 
copies,  one  will  be  sent  to  you.  This  large-format 
quality  hardbound  book  is  the  standard  reference 
on  the  subject  of  United  States  paper  money.  A 
"must"  for  every  library.  Regrettably,  the  10th  edi¬ 
tion  has  long  been  out  of  print.  So,  we  are  all  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  brand-new  1 1  th  edition  when 
it  arrives.  (Stock  No.  BF-1)  $19.50 


The  Comprehensive  Catalog  of  U.S.  Paper 
Money,  by  Gene  Hessler.  This  502-page  book 
gives  much  information  not  readily  available 
elsewhere  and,  a  veritable  "library"  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  American  paper  money.  In  many  instances 
the  production  totals  are  given  for  different  notes, 
rarity  data  for  certain  notes  and  sheets  as  provid¬ 
ed,  and  related  series  are  discussed.  A  "must"  for 
the  beginning  or  serious  collector  of  paper  money. 
Illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BH-2)  $19.50 

U.S.  Essay,  Proof  and  Specimen  Notes,  by 

Gene  Hessler.  Definitive!  Profusely  illustrated.  224 
pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BH-3)  $19.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 

Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  Guide  to 
United  States  paper  money  notes,  large  and  small 
sizes.  211  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BK-3)  $14.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  Depression  Scrip  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1930s,  by  Ralph  A.  Mitchell 
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and  Neil  Shafer.  When  Krause  Publications  issue 
a  book,  they  do  it  up  right— and  this  new  volume 
by  two  prominent  researchers  is  another  star  in 
the  Krause  galaxy.  All  you  ever  wanted  to  know— 
and  more— about  this  interesting  era  in  American 
monetary  history,  a  time  when  communities  all 
across  the  map  issued  temporary  certificates  so 
that  business  could  be  conducted  when  President 
Roosevelt  closed  the  banks!  More  illustrations  than 
you  can  easily  count!  318  pp.,  softbound,  il¬ 
lustrated.  (Stock  No.  BM-2)  $27.50 

Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Don¬ 
nell.  Describes  small-size  notes  of  our  own  era. 
Much  information!  336  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BO-1)  $15.00 

Books  on  World 
and 

Ancient  Issues 

The  following  books  are  in  the  various  fields 
associated  with  world  coins,  world  paper  money, 
and  ancient  coins.  We  recommend  them  highly. 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  &  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Deyell,  and  Rhodes.  608  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-11)  $42.50 

Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  A 
large  and  handsomely  illustrated  book  on  coins 
of  all  eras.  It  is  written  by  one  of  America's  most 
prominent  numismatic  experts,  respected  curator 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Society.  A  nice  over¬ 
view  of  coinagefrom  the  earliest  days  of  centuries 
ago  right  down  to  now.  240  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BD-4)  $30.00 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and 
Talers,  by  Frank  Draskovic.  560  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BD-5)  $19.50 

Encyclopedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by 

Duane  D.  Douglas.  368  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BD-6)  $22.50 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins,  by 

Chester  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  This  massive 
volume,  the  size  of  the  Manhattan  telephone 
book,  contains  countless  entries  and  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  guide  to  coins  of  the  world.  Enough  reading 


We  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  read  an  un¬ 
solicited  letter  to  the  editor  in  "Numismatic 
News",  sent  by  reader  Steven  M.  Kaden,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  15  issue.  This  letter,  as 
it  appeared  in  "Numismatic  News"  a  few  weeks 
ago,  is  reproduced  below. 

“Great  Book. 

“Recently,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  read  a  copy 
of  Q.  David  Bowers'  excellent  book  titled  United 
States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Pieces.  I  have 
found  this  book  to  be  superb  reading  and  would 
recommend  it  to  anyone  collecting  the  issue 
discussed. 

“For  those  persons  who  endeavor  to  collect  Jef¬ 
ferson  nickels  in  a  BU  condition,  this  book  is  an 
absolute  must.  It  very  adequately  outlines  the 
problems  the  Mint  has  had  with  the  striking  of  this 
series. 

“Some  years  ago,  I  ran  a  want  ad  in  a  price- 
guide  publication,  even  though  I  am  just  a  col¬ 
lector,  offering  to  buy  BU  rolls  of  1958-P  Jeffer¬ 
son  nickels  at  the  then  current  bid  price  of  $5  a 
roll.  What  I  was  looking  for  was  just  one  well- 
struck  example  for  my  set.  For  a  number  of  years 


to  keep  you  busy  for  six  months,  seven  days,  and 
three  hours!  2,016  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BK-4)  $32.50 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED 

Canadian  Currency,  Exchange  and  Finance 
during  the  French  Period,  selected  and  edited 
with  notes  and  introduction  by  Adam  Shortt, 
originally  published  in  1925,  reprinted  in  two 
volumes  in  1968.  Quality  hardbound.  Compris¬ 
ing  a  total  of  1,127  pages.  An  excellent  source 
reference  on  early  money  of  Canada,  a  must  for 
the  advanced  numismatic  library.  Two  volume  set. 
(Stock  No.  BS-13)  $29.95 


Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money, 

by  Pick  and  Bruce.  957  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  This  book  is  temporarily  out  of  stock  until 
the  new  edition  becomes  available  in  7986.  (Stock 
No.  BP-1)  $35.00 

A  Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins, 
1850-1964,  by  R.S.  Yeoman,  revised  and  edited 
by  Arthur  and  Ira  Friedberg.  Published  by  Whit¬ 
man,  the  latest  edition  is  over  500  pages  in  length 
and  contains  a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BY-2)  $9.95 

A  Special  Limited  Book  Offering! 

WARNING  AND  SPECIAL  NOTICE!  For  the 

past  several  issues  we  have  been  running  this 
“Special  Limited  Book  Offering,”  and  now  we  are 
nearing  the  bottom  of  the  barrel!  We  just  have 
a  few  of  these  left— and  we  have  every  expecta¬ 
tion  that  our  next  Rare  Coin  Review  issue  will  not 
have  some  of  these  titles  available.  So,  a  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient— if  you  have  been  looking 
at  this  listing  and  haven't  ordered,  order  now  or 
forever  hold  your  peace!  The  offer  is  as  follows: 

For  a  limited  time  only  we  offer  the  following 
reprints  (with  some  originals  interspersed,  as 
noted)  of  a  number  of  old-time  numismatic 
classics. 

As  many  of  these  were  reprinted  a  few  years 
ago  (and  in  some  instances  advertised  at  higher 


A  Nice  Surprise 


before  this  I  had  attended  shows  and  ordered  ex¬ 
amples  from  mail-order  dealers  with  no  luck  in 
finding  a  decent  specimen. 

“From  my  want  ad  I  received  279  rolls  of  1958 
Jefferson  nickels.  It  took  me  months  to  go  through 
these  rolls.  I  checked  each  of  the  some  11,000 
coins  with  a  7x  glass.  The  results  were  zero.  Not 
one  coin  I  looked  at  even  came  close  to  what  I 
would  call  a  good  strike.  The  grading  points,  the 
triangle  and  the  steps  of  Monticello,  weren't  even 
there  in  most  of  the  examples. 

“The  obverse  cheekbone  appeared  as  though 
it  had  been  rubbed  from  circulation.  However, 
after  careful  examination,  I  determined  that  all  the 
coins  I  was  looking  at  were  in  fact  BU.  The  prob¬ 
lems  were  bad  strikes,  overused  dies  and,  in  my 
opinion,  die  spacing.  This  didn't  alter  the  fact  that 
these  coins  looked  circulated. 

“Problems  such  as  those  are  not  and  cannot  be 
covered  in  the  current  grading  guides.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  grading  guides  are  just  that, 
'guides.'  Books,  such  as  United  States  Three-cent 
and  Five-Cent  Pieces  are  invaluable  sources  that 
will  inform  the  collector  of  the  many  idiosyn¬ 


prices  at  the  time;  the  Parmelee  reprint  going  for 
up  to  $125,  for  example),  once  they  are  sold  out, 
that's  it.  So,  let  Sandi  Scott  know  early  what  you 
can  use.  As  is  true  of  the  books  in  our  "regular” 
book  section  you  can  reserve  any  item  by 
telephoning  her  at  (603)  569-5095  and  charging 
it  to  your  MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express. 

Each  book  is  offered  with  a  30-day  money  back 
guarantee. 

Frossard's  37th  Auction  Sale,  October  1884 

(reprint).  One  of  just  100  copies  reprinted  in  1975. 
A  varied  sale  of  American  coins  in  different  series, 
patterns,  currency,  foreign  coins  and  medals,  etc. 
An  inexpensive  introduction  to  the  cataloguing 
techniques  of  one  of  America's  most  outspoken 
19th-century  coin  dealers.  Includes  plates  and 
prices  realized  list.  Approximately  80  pp.,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BZ-2)  $29.00 

S.H.  Chapman's  Sale  of  the  Sargent  Collection 
of  United  States  Coins,  June  20,  1913.  One  of 

100  copies  reprinted.  45  pages  plus  plates,  soft- 
bound.  One  of  the  classic  early  Chapman 
catalogues.  Many  prime  rarities,  large  cents  (in 
particular)  and  other  desirable  pieces  are  offered. 
Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BZ-3)  $29.00 

The  Lorin  Parmelee  Collection  of  American 
Coins,  catalogued  by  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company,  1890.  Reprint  limited  to  250 
copies.  96  pages  plus  plates.  The  Parmelee  Col¬ 
lection  was  considered  to  be  the  finest  American 
cabinet  at  the  time.  Included  are  the  great 
American  rarities— the  1822  half  eagle,  the  1804 
silver  dollar,  etc.  A  classic  and  a  "must"  for  any 
numismatic  scholar.  (Stock  No.  BZ-5)  $59.00 

B.  Max  Mehl's  last  auction  sale:  October  25, 
1955.  Original,  not  a  reprint.  93  pages.  Illustrated. 
This  catalogue,  representing  an  average  auction, 
was  the  swan  song  of  one  of  the  most  colorful 
dealers  the  American  numismatic  scene  has  ever 
known.  (Stock  No.  BZ-6)  $10.00 

Beckwith  Collection  Auction  Sale,  by  S.H. 
Chapman.  Reprint  limited  to  150  copies.  One  of 
the  classic  sales  of  large  cents,  the  Beckwith  Col¬ 
lection  lives  today  in  the  pedigrees  which  are  still 
found  attached  to  outstanding  coins  in  this  series. 
24  pages  of  text,  prices  realized,  and  plates.  (Stock 
No.  BZ-7)  $27.00 


crasies  in  a  given  coinage  series. 

“I  only  wish  that  I  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  Q.  David  Bowers'  book  before  I  spent  $1,395 
looking  for  a  40-cent  coin  that's  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find.  Don't  misunderstand.  I  have  sold  most 
of  the  1958  nickels  I  had  purchased.  However, 
I  did  manage  to  take  a  loss  on  them.  The  $9.95 
cost  of  the  book  would  have  saved  me  many 
dollars  and  a  lot  of  time.  I  would  have  considered 
it  a  minor  expense. 

“It  should  be  remembered  that  education  is  the 
backbone  of  our  hobby.  Before  we  get  angry  with 
a  dealer  for  sending  us  a  bad  coin,  we  should 
know  the  coins  we  are  collecting  and  all  their 
history  as  well.  My  thanks  goes  to  Mr.  Bowers  and 
his  efforts.  I  will  be  looking  forward  to  reading 
more  of  his  books  in  the  future." 

Editor's  note:  Thanks  Mr.  Kaden,  your  com¬ 
ments  are  very  much  appreciated. 

This  prompts  us  to  offer  you  a  copy,  which  we 
invite  you  to  order  for  $9.95  postpaid.  A  30-day 
money-back  guarantee  is  yours  free,  lust  return  the 
book  for  a  refund  if  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied. 
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Kosoff  Estate  Auction 

By  Keith  M.  Zaner 


The  following  article ,  by  Keith  M.  Zaner,  ap¬ 
peared  in  "Coin  World,"  November  20,  1985,  and 
is  reprinted  with  permission.  The  original  "Coin 
World"  story  had  the  prices  without  the  10 % 
buyers'  fee  included.  For  the  convenience  of  pres¬ 
ent  readers  we  include  the  total  invoiced  price  of 
each  lot,  which  includes  the  70%  buyers'  fee,  in 
brackets  after  each  price. 

Collectors  and  dealers  were  active  at  the 
November  4-6  five-session  Abe  Kosoff  estate  col¬ 
lection  auction  conducted  by  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.,  paying  prices  that  reached 
market  levels  and  more. 

The  more  than  5,000  lots  in  the  auction  brought 
$2,870,120  in  hammer  prices  [$3,157,130  in¬ 
cluding  10%]. 

The  auction  offered  U.S.  coins  from  half  cents 
to  double  eagles,  with  more  than  1 50  pattern  and 
experimental  issues;  pioneer  gold  coins,  including 
25  lots  of  patterns  and  die  trials;  exonumia,  paper 
money  and  world  coins. 

Some  collectors  in  attendance  traveled  as  far 
as  from  Nevada  and  California  for  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  pattern  rarities  in  the  Kosoff  auction. 
Many  of  the  coins  in  the  auction  are  unique  or 
one  of  very  few  specimens  known  to  exist. 

Activity  on  the  auction  floor  was  strong  with 
floor  battles  usually  surpassing  what  a  firm  official 
said  was  a  strong  mail  bid.  The  sale  of  the  auc¬ 
tion's  highlight,  a  Proof-65  1907  Saint-Caudens, 
Roman  Numerals,  Extremely  High  Relief,  Inverted 
Edge  Lettering  pattern  double  eagle,  brought  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  crowd  as  the  auctioneer,  William 
Hawfield,  Jr.,  hammered  down  the  piece  at 
$240,000  [$264,000]  after  a  quick  run  up  from  the 
$100,000  initial  bid.  James  J.  Jelinski  of  Essex 
Numismatics  Inc.  bought  the  piece  for  his  com¬ 
pany. 

Collectors  competed  with  dealers  at  the  outset 
ar>  276  lots  of  large  cents  provided  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquire  coins  seldom  offered  in  this 
quantity  and  quality.  Collectors  who  collect  by 
d  <•  varieties  were  especially  happy  to  have  this 
chance  A  large  percentage  of  these  cents  were 
Mint  red. 


Kosoff  Family  Pleased 

Kosoff's  widow,  Molly,  and  their  daughter  Son- 
nie  Frowein  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Dirk  Frowein, 
attended  the  sale.  Kosoff  was  widely  regarded  by 
his  peers  to  be  a  giving  man,  always  caring  for 
his  family,  friends,  and  the  fraternity  of  numisma¬ 
tics. 

Mrs.  Kosoff  said,  “Abe  would  have  been  very 
happy  with  this  auction,  and  if  it  would  have  made 
him  happy,  it  makes  me  happy."  She  said  she 
thought  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  sale  was  that 
of  the  $240,000  [$264,000]  Saint-Gaudens  dou¬ 
ble  eagle  pattern. 

Mrs.  Frowein  echoed  her  mother's  comments, 
saying:  "I  am  very  happy  that  there  is  this  much 
activity  on  the  floor.  The  coins  my  dad  favored 
most  are  receiving  a  great  deal  of  interest— the  ter¬ 
ritorials,  patterns  and  large  cents." 

Mrs.  Kosoff  said,  'The  people  in  [numismatics] 
gave  Abe  the  most  enjoyment  concerning 
collecting." 

Gets  High  Marks 

Dealers  and  collectors  attending  the  auction 
generally  gave  the  auction  and  its  results  high 
marks. 

Kenneth  Goldman  of  Kenneth  Goldman  Inc., 
Boston,  who  describes  himself  as  a  "collector's 
dealer,"  said:  "Overall,  the  sale  did  very  well. 
Large  cents  generally  went  to  collectors  and 
brought  at  least  what  they  are  worth.  Pioneer  gold 
patterns  were  strong  because  they  are  unusual 
and  don't  often  appear  on  the  market." 

Goldman  said  he  thought  that  the  attendance 
at  the  auction  was  "fairly  good.” 

John  Jay  Pittman,  collector  and  past  president 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  said: 
"It's  an  excellent  sale  and  an  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  the  collector  and  dealer  to  buy  either  singles 
or  a  quantity  [of  coins],  A  well-run,  unrestricted 
auction  can  generate  good  prices  for  all 
concerned." 

Dealer  Larry  Hanks  with  Hanks  &  Associates 
Inc.,  El  Paso,  Texas,  said:  "The  auction  reinforces 
the  current  market  situation  whereby  gold  coins 
and  high  quality  numismatic  properties  are  the 
things  to  'be  in'  right  now.  This  auction 
demonstrates  that  people  who  take  a  little  bit  of 
time  and  who  have  knowledge  by  being  really  pa¬ 
tient  and  putting  together  a  collection  of  coins  can 
be  rewarded  for  their  efforts." 

Hanks  said  the  prices  were  very  strong,  especial¬ 
ly  for  Proof  sets.  "The  prices  brought  10<t15% 
more  than  I  thought  they  would  bring,  although 
the  price  that  they  did  bring  was  certainly  justified 
because  of  the  quality,"  Hanks  said. 

Auction  'Aggressive' 

Dealer  Julian  Leidman  from  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland,  said:  "The  auction  seemed  to  me  to 
be  pretty  aggressive.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  very 
good  sale.  Some  of  the  areas,  like  patterns, 
weren't  at  their  height,  but  anything  good— for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  patterns— brought  a  very  good  price. 
The  attendance  was  mostly  professional,  although 
there  was  a  good  group  of  the  public,  especially 
copper  collectors,  reflecting  a  good  attendance 
and  participation  in  the  sale,"  Julian  said. 

Calling  the  auction  a  "Kosoff  sale"— Kosoff  held 
many  auctions  of  like  material  from  the 
1 940s- 1970s— Leidman  said:  "That's  a  key  factor 
in  figuring  what  an  auction  is.  I  think  the  more 


stuff  you  have  in  an  auction,  the  more  people 
you'll  draw  there  and,  consequently,  the  higher 
prices  you'll  get." 

Dealer  Jerri  Bixon  with  Numismatic  In¬ 
vestments,  Deer  Park,  N.Y.,  said:  "Overall,  it  was 
a  very  active  and  successful  auction.  Attendance 
was  strong  with  almost  every  seat  taken." 

Bixon  said  that  the  strongest  areas  of  the  sale 
were  among  commemoratives,  Walking  Liberty 
half  dollars,  and  Morgan  dollars,  especially  in  Mint 
State-65  condition.  "Strong  prices  were  realized 
in  this  sale,"  she  said. 

Dealer  Charles  S.  Vaganis  from  CSV  Numismatic 
Investments  Inc.,  Beverly,  Mass.,  said,  "Overall 
for  the  whole  sale,  it  was  very  strong,  even  cop¬ 
per  which  is  one  of  the  deadest  areas  of  the 
market." 

Concerning  attendance,  Vaganis  said,  "Definite¬ 
ly  the  name  [Abe  Kosoff]  had  something  to  do  with 
all  the  people  showing  up  and  the  more  people 
showing  up  the  higher  the  prices." 

The  auction  results  says  that  the  market  is  "very 
healthy"  at  this  point,  Vaganis  said.  He  said  that 
the  high  quality  of  the  coins  offered  was  a  possi¬ 
ble  reason  for  the  strong  demand. 

Silver  Dollars  Weakened 

Dealer  David  Leventhal,  with  J.J.  Teaparty, 
Boston,  said:  "Prices  were  very,  very  strong 
among  commemoratives,  U.S.  gold,  patterns,  and 
copper  [half  and  large  cents].  The  only  area  in 
which  there  was  some  weakness  was  the  silver 
dollars." 

Leventhal  said  the  Kosoff  auction  indicated  that 
"at  coin  shows,  there  isn't  a  lot  of  fresh  material 
to  buy  on  the  floor,  so  dealers  who  need  the  mer¬ 
chandise  are  competing  against  each  other  at  the 
auctions  to  get  the  merchandise.  Collector  type 
material,  especially  the  copper  pieces  and  early 
silver  dollars,  went  very  strong." 

Dealer  Jay  Cline  of  Cline's  Rare  Coins  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  said:  "The  strongest  areas  of  the 
sale  were  Standing  Liberty  quarters,  com¬ 
memoratives,  early  half  dollars,  and  Proof  sets.  By 
and  large,  I  think  the  sale  was  very  well  attended. 

I  think  there  were  a  lot  of  collectors  in  the  au¬ 
dience.  There  were  strong  prices  realized. 

The  following  are  some  highlights  of  the  five- 
session  sale.  Prices  given  are  the  hammer  bids 
with  the  10%  buyers'  fee  in  brackets. 

Session  one  opened  with  a  Very  Fine-20  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cent  which  sold  for  $2,100  [$2,310], 
A  VF-20  1793  Wreath,  Vine  and  Bars  Edge  cent 
brought  $1,200  [$1,320]  and  a  Mint  State-65  1852 
Coronet  cent  was  hammered  down  at  $1,000 
[$1,100], 

A  Proof-65  1878  copper-nickel  3-cent  piece 
claimed  $1,500  [$1,650]  after  an  opening  bid  of 
$900  and  a  Proof-65  1871  Shield  5-cent  piece 
realized  $1,000  [$1,100]. 

Session  two  began  with  gold  coins.  An  MS-63 
1885  Indian  Head  gold  dollar  brought  $1,900 
[$2,090]  and  an  Extremely  Fine-40  1802/1  Cap¬ 
ped  Bust  quarter  eagle  was  hammered  down  at 
$4,600  [$5,060], 

A  Matte  Proof-67  1908  Indian  Head  quarter 
eagle  brought  $10,500  [$11,550]  and  a  Matte 
Proof-67  1908  Indian  Head  half  eagle  realized 
$11,500  [12,650],  An  EF-45  1891 -CC  Liberty  dou¬ 
ble  eagle  brought  $1,900  [$2,090]  and  an  MS-63 
1914-S  Saint-Gaudens  double  eagle  was  ham¬ 
mered  down  at  $1,000  [$1,100]. 
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Among  pioneer  gold  and  patterns  in  the  auc¬ 
tion,  a  Christopher  Bechtler  gold  dollar,  with 
legends  ONE  DOLLAR,  N.  CAROLINA,  28G  high 
in  field,  no  stars  below,  grading  Very  Fine  to  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine,  brought  $5,000  [$5,500],  A  Very 
Good-8  undated  (1849)  J.S.  Ormsby  &  Co.  silver 
$10  trial  strike  brought  $5,100  [$5,610],  A  unique 
1850  Sierra  Nevada  Mining  Co.  silver  quarter 
eagle  trial  strike  grading  Very  Good  sold  for  $1,300 
[$1,430] 

U.S.  Patterns 

A  Proof  63-65  1873  trade,  reeded  edge  silver 
dollar  pattern,  Judd  1281  variety  ( United  States 
Pattern,  Experimental  and  Trial  Pieces,  by  J.  Hewitt 
Judd  and  Abe  Kosoff),  realized  $3,600  [$3,960] 

Among  the  sale's  highlights  were  eight  1876  pat¬ 
tern  dollars  struck  in  silver,  listed  as  Judd  1457, 
1459,  1462,  1464,  1467,  1470,  1472  and  1474. 
The  eight  patterns  realized  $62,000  [$68,200]  as 
a  single  lot,  a  bid  which  eclipsed  the  total  the  eight 
coins  brought  when  first  sold  as  individual  lots. 
The  coins  ranged  from  Proof-63  to  Proof-65. 

Other  lots  in  this  session  included  a  Proof-63 
1885  Morgan  silver  dollar  pattern,  J-1747,  which 
sold  for  $4,200  [$4,620];  an  About  Uncir- 
culated-55  1916  Winged  Liberty  dime  pattern, 
J- 1 794,  sold  for  $4,000  [$4,400];  and  EF-40  1916 
Standing  Liberty,  reeded  edge  quarter  dollar  pat¬ 
tern,  J-1 796a,  brought  $5,800  [$6,380];  and  a 
VF-20/VG-8  1792  half  disme,  Judd  7,  was  ham¬ 
mered  down  at  $4,000. 

Among  regular  coinage,  a  Matte  Proof  65  1916 
Indian  Head  5-cent  piece  sold  for  $3,800  [$4,180]. 


Session  three  highlights  included  an  AU-50/ 
AU-55  1918/7-S  Standing  Liberty  quarter  dollar 
hammered  down  at  $5,600  [$6,160],  A  MS-65 
1883  Seated  Liberty  half  dollar  sold  for  $4,500 
[$4,950];  a  MS-65  1881-S  Morgan  dollar  realized 
$540  [$594];  a  Proof-65  to  Proof-67  1896  Morgan 
dollar  sold  for  $4,800  [$5,280];  and  a  Proof-63 
1880  trade  dollar  realized  $3,400  [$3,740], 

Session  four  opened  with  commemoratives.  An 
MS-65  1939  Robinson-Arkansas  Centennial  half 
dollar  sold  for  $325  [$357.50];  an  MS-65  1927  Ver¬ 
mont  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  brought  $1,000 
[$1,100];  and  and  MS-63  1903  Louisiana  Purchase, 
Jefferson  gold  dollar  was  hammered  down  at 
$1,700  [$1,870], 

One  of  the  strongest  segments  of  the  auction 
comprised  the  United  States  Proof  sets  and  Proof 
coins.  Many  of  these  coins  were  in  their  original 
wrappers  and  were  of  the  finest  quality,  as  shown 
by  the  high  prices  paid  by  the  dealers  and  col¬ 
lectors  who  bid  for  the  coins. 

Proof  sets  containing  the  cent,  5-cent  piece, 
dime,  quarter  dollar  and  half  dollar  included  a 
Proof-65  1936  set  which  brought  $5,600  [$6,160]. 
Another  1936  set  realized  $5,200  [$5,720]  and  a 
Proof-65  1937  set  claimed  $2,900  [$3,190],  A 
Proof  65  1938  sold  for  $2,500  [$2,750]  and  a 
Proof-65  1940  was  hammered  down  at  $1,700 
[$1,870]. 

Exonumia  highlights  in  this  session  included  an 
Uncirculated  Montana  so-called  dollar,  variety 
HK-820  {So-called  Dollars,  by  Harold  E.  Hibler  and 
Charles  B.  Kappen)  realized  $490  [$539].  A  Lesher 


dollar  with  BOYD  PARK  imprint,  Denver,  Colo., 
serial  number  584  in  Fine  condition,  HK-796  varie¬ 
ty,  was  hammered  down  at  $800  [$880]  after  an 
opening  bid  of  $650. 

Some  Mint  errors  included  a  Very  Fine  to  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  1 795  Liberty  Cap,  Lettered  Edge,  Pole 
to  Cap  half  cent  struck  10%  off-center  to  the  right 
brought  $750  [$825].  An  MS-63  Peace  dollar 
struck  on  a  planchet  intended  for  a  Standing  Liber¬ 
ty  quarter  dollar  realized  $7,500  [$8,250]  after  an 
opening  bid  of  $2,000. 

Paper  Money 

United  States  paper  currency  closed  out  session 
four.  A  Very  Good  to  Fine  $10  demand  note 
payable  in  New  York,  F-6  (Paper  Money  of  the 
United  States,  by  Robert  Friedberg)  realized  $515 
[$566.50]  and  a  VF-EF  Series  1 882  $1 00  gold  cer¬ 
tificate,  F-1209  variety  with  Vernon-McClung 
signature  combination,  brought  $700  [$770]. 

,  Some  examples  of  prices  realized  in  the  final 
session  included  an  Uncirculated  1925  Mo.  25 
Colons  from  El  Salvador  sold  for  $2,700  [$2,970]. 
A  5  tomans  weight  gold  medal  of  Fath  Ali  Shah 
of  Iran  dated  1809  in  Uncirculated  condition  was 
bid  to  $4,200  [$4,620],  The  piece  bears  a  Moham¬ 
medan  date  and  weighs  26.89  grams.  A  pattern 
1  venezolano  of  1874  in  silver  struck  at  the  Paris 
Mint  for  Venezuela  realized  $5,800  [$6,380]  after 
an  opening  bid  of  $675.  The  coin  grades  About 
Uncirculated/Unc.  □ 


A  Letter  From  Roy  D.  Ash 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  from 
Roy  D.  Ash,  vice  president  of  the  Liberty  Seated 
Coin  Club: 

"First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
mention  of  the  Gobrecht  Journal  in  your  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  57.  It  makes  us  in  the  Liberty  Seated 
Coin  Club  feel  good  to  know  that  some  of  the 
"deans"  of  our  numismatic  fraternity  are  aware 
of  our  efforts  to  promote  and  conduct  worthwhile 
research  in  the  under-appreciated  Liberty  Seated 
series.  I  hope  that  you  find  the  series  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  rewarding. 

"Along  these  same  lines  I  would  like  to  provide 
a  little  more  insight  into  the  question  asked  by  one 
of  your  letters  on  the  relative  rarity  of  Uncirculated 
1857-0  and  1849  Liberty  Seated  quarters,  and  to 
your  comment,  'If  someone  were  to  do  a  detailed 
study  of  the  rarity  of  Uncirculated  Liberty  Seated 
quarters...'  • 

"There  was  a  limited  survey  conducted  by  Brian 
Keefe,  one  of  our  members,  and  reported  in 
Volume  11,  Issue  32  of  the  Gobrecht  Journal. 
Brian  conducted  a  nine-year  survey  of  all  ap¬ 
pearances  available  to  him  of  Uncirculated  Liberty 
Seated  quarters.  While  not  comprehensive  or  all- 
inclusive  it  does  give  a  relative  barometer  to  the 
series.  In  particular,  he  found  1849  to  be  readily 
available  while  the  1857-0  appeared  a  total  of  just 
eight  times. 

"Being  a  quarter  specialist,  my  personal  findings 
would  echo  this  relative  ratio  between  these  two 
dates.  I  endorse  your  comments  on  the  merits  of 
the  Liberty  Seated  series,  especially  when  com¬ 
paring  their  availability  to  that  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars  and  also  comparing  the  current  prices. 
There  are  a  lot  of  sleepers  in  the  Liberty  Seated 
series,  and  there  are  very  few  complete  sets  in  ex¬ 
istence  of  any  of  the  series. 

"The  full  awareness  of  the  numismatic  frater¬ 


nity  to  the  difficulty  in  completing  any  of  the  Liber¬ 
ty  Seated  series  will  not  be  understood  for  some 
time.  I  exhibited  a  complete  set  of  Liberty  Seated 
quarters  in  high  grade,  except  for  the  1873-CC 
without-arrows,  at  this  year's  ANA  convention, 
and  it  was  not  well  received  by  the  judges  at  all. 
At  least  one  of  the  judges  could  not  have 
understood  the  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  what 
he  or  she  was  looking  at.  So  far  as  I  can  deter¬ 
mine,  it  was  only  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  that  a 
complete  set  of  Liberty  Seated  quarters  was  ever 
displayed  in  any  grade.  And  yet  this  judge  saw  fit 
to  evaluate  the  points  on  rarity  and  difficulty  of 
completeness  at  only  seven  out  of  a  possible  10 
points!  This  happened  even  though  several  of  the 
coins  were  Condition  Census  and  a  few  were  the 
finest  known.  Some  of  these  have  not  been  on 
the  market  for  more  than  30  years.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  one  virtually  has  to  wait  for  someone  to 
die  in  order  to  acquire  some  of  the  coins.  Needless 
to  say,  I  was  somewhat  disenchanted  with  the 
results... 

"Anyway,  the  point  of  this  is  to  say  that  Liberty 
Seated  Collectors  would  appear  to  have  little 
chance  of  'placing'  at  the  ANA  exhibit  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  someone  could  enter  a  date  set  of  the 
rarest  known  Liberty  Seated  coins  in  grades  listed 
as  previously  unknown  or  never  before  reported, 
and  not  even  get  an  honorable  mention. 

"Again,  let  me  say  thanks  for  your  comments 
on  the  Liberty  Seated  Collectors  Club.  We  will 
kindly  take  all  the  support  we  will  get.  And,  as 
always,  I  still  admire  the  historical  approach  to 
publication.  They  are  refreshing  and  rewarding 
and  serve  to  underscore  that  you  do  what  you  do 
because  you  love  it  and  not  to  just  make  a  buck. 
The  hobby  needs  a  few  hundred  more  dealers  just 
like  you." 

Editor's  reply:  I  looked  at  and  admired  the  Liber¬ 


ty  Seated  quarter  display  at  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  convention  in  Baltimore, 
without  realizing  that  you  were  the  owner,  and 
before  receiving  your  letter  I  mentioned  this 
display  at  length  in  an  article  which  I  sent  to  The 
Numismatist  for  my  "Coins  and  Collectors" 
column. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  most  exhibit 
judges  know  relatively  little  about  general 
numismatics.  They  tend  to  be  more  impressed 
with  form  than  substance.  I  suspect  that  if  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  exhibited  its  col¬ 
lection  of  United  States  large  cents  it  probably 
would  receive  the  same  reception  that  your  Liber¬ 
ty  Seated  quarter  exhibit  received!  On  the  other 
hand,  an  exhibit  with  lots  of  "fluff"  would  prob¬ 
ably  do  better.  At  a  past  ANA  convention,  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  large-size  United  States  currency  consisting 
of  common  notes  in  lower  grade  won  first  prize 
for  its  category.  We  could  have  picked  a  better 
exhibit  from  our  own  stock— on  three  minutes 
notice.  At  another  convention  exhibit,  this  one 
not  held  by  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion,  first  prize  was  given  to  a  type  set  of  United 
States  gold  coins  in  which  one  of  the  key  issues 
was  an  obvious  and  well-publicized  forgery 
variety— but  the  judges  didn't  know  it! 

Your  Liberty  Seated  quarter  exhibit  was  simply 
spectacular,  and  I  lingered  over  it  for  quite  some 
time.  However,  as  you  say  in  your  letter,  not  many 
people  are  aware  of  the  rarity  of  these  issues— 
and  perhaps  it  was  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  judges  would  be  aware  of  the  rarity  either. 
Try  again,  and  perhaps  next  time  you  should 
specifically  point  out  the  rarity— perhaps  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  an  accompanying  list  to  show  the  way  and 
enlighten  those  who  are  not  as  well  informed. 

□ 
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One,  Possibly  Two  New  Hard  Times  Tokens: 

Discovery  &  Validation 

By  John  J.  Ford ,  Jr. 


The  following  article  is  by  one  of  America's 
foremost  numismatic  scholars,  lohn  j.  lord,  jr.,  who 
has  collected  Hard  Times  tokens  for  many  decades. 

Most  collectors  having  an  interest  in  L.H.  Low's 
"Hard  Times"  token  listing  are  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  two  rare  C.W.  Bender  pieces  dated  1842. 
These  were  included  in  his  Supplement  to  Hard 
Times  Tokens  (second  revised  edition)  published 
in  1906.  The  two  Bender  tokens  are  from  iden¬ 
tical  dies,  differing  mainly  in  their  composition. 
They  show  the  initials  C-W-B  and  the  numerals 
18-42  (42  upside  down)  in  the  angles  of  a  five- 
pointed  star.  In  the  center  of  the  star  there  is  a 
distinctive  tiny  standing  (or  spread)  eagle  device, 
the  eagle  with  its  head  turned  to  the  right.  The 
design  described  is  contained  within  a  somewhat 
simple,  rather  primitive  beaded  circle.  One  piece 
is  found  in  a  nickel  alloy  not  unlike  Dr. 
Feuchtwanger's  famous  composition,  the  other  in 
silver.  Low  numbered  these  as  his  181  and  182, 
those  being  practically  at  the  end  of  his  series  of 
183  tokens.  Both  are  uniface,  that  is,  their  reverses 
are  plain.  Low  Nos.  181  and  182  are  small  pieces, 
the  one  in  nickel  alloy  being  the  larger  with  ex¬ 
amples  approximating  15mm.  in  size.  These 
always  show  an  uneven  outer  border  beyond  the 
beads  or  dots  circling  the  design.  They  are  easily 
Rarity  6  items  on  the  Sheldon  scale.  The  silver 
strikes  are  much  rarer,  probably  being  close  to 
a  high  R-7.  The  few  known  are  found  on  smaller, 
constricted  flans,  and  display  little  or  no  border 
beyond  the  circle  of  dots.  Low  correctly  identified 
the  initials  C.W.B.  as  those  of  C.  (Charles)  W. 
Bender. 

In  his  characteristic  footnote  following  the  listing 
of  these  little  tokens,  author  Low  stated  that 
"Charles  W.  Bender  conducted  an  eating  and 
drinking  house,  in  Dock  Street,  below  Third, 
Philadelphia,  opposite  the  Merchants  Exchange, 
in  the  'fifties.'  "  According  to  an  annotation  in  his 
own  copy  of  his  work  (presently  in  the  Ford 
library),  Low  apparently  obtained  this  information 
from  his  long  time  friend  and  indefatigable  token 
collector,  J.N.T.  Levick.  Wondering  what  Bender 
was  doing  when  he  had  his  1842  tokens  made 
(Levick  having  mentioned  the  "fifties"),  I  asked 
my  friend  Steve  Tanenbaum  to  check  out  Bender 
in  his  Philadelphia  City  directories.  This  was,  of 
course,  shortly  after  my  rather  complete  (1820-60) 
run  had  been  packed  and  stored  for  their  long 
journey  early  next  year  to  Arizona.  Steve's  library, 
then  and  now,  is  not  as  strong  in  Philadelphia 
directories  as  it  is  in  those  from  New  York  City 
(the  latter  being  his  prime  token  collecting  in¬ 
terest),  but  he  did  have  ones  dated  1830,  1837, 
1841,  1842,  1844,  1845,  1846,  1852,  1853,  and 
1854.  As  it  turned  out,  these  more  than  sufficed 
to  answer  my  query.  While  Bender  cannot  be 
found  in  the  1830  Philadelphia  City  listing,  he  is 
shown  as  having  an  office  at  2  Chestnut  Street  in 
1837  with  his  residence  being  at  3  Noble.  His  oc¬ 
cupation  was  given  as  "Agent"  (for  what  we 
presently  don't  know).  In  1841,  Charles  Bender 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  Star  Hotel,  located 
at  71  Dock  Street.  The  name  of  this  establishment 
is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  large  five- 
pointed  star  motif  found  upon  his  tokens  issued 


the  following  year.  Charles  W.  Bender  and  his  Star 
Hotel  stay  located  at  71  Dock  Street  through 
Steve's  1846  directory,  but  in  checking  his 
1852-54  directories,  we  find  that  the  Star  Hotel 
had  expanded  so  as  to  include  No.  73  Dock 
Street,  its  address  now  given  as  71-73  Dock  Street. 
From  what  can  be  ascertained,  Bender  did  not 
live  at  his  hotel  in  the  1850s,  but  instead  now 
maintained  a  residence  at  238  North  4th  Street. 
Perhaps  the  addition  added  to  the  Star  in  the  "fif¬ 
ties"  consisted  in  whole  or  part  of  additional 
eating  and  drinking  facilities,  those  that  the  port¬ 
ly  Mr.  Levick  remembered  and  perhaps  in  his 
youth  enjoyed. 

Besides  the  obvious  star  design,  there  are  three 
characteristics  of  the  Bender  tokens  that  tend  to 
linger  in  the  numismatic  mind.  Most  prominent 
is  the  typical  tiny  standing  eagle  with  head  right 
located  in  the  center  of  the  star.  Another  is  the 
general  size  of  the  tokens,  and  the  third  being  that 
each  have  plain  or  blank  reverses.  With  the  study 
of  the  Bender  pieces  and  their  memorable  at¬ 
tributes  still  relatively  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  this  past  summer  when  a  well-known  col¬ 
lector  showed  me  a  maverick  piece  that  he 
thought  looked  somewhat  "familiar."  It  seemingly 
reminded  him  of  something,  but  he  just  could  not 
remember  what.  The  minute  that  I  looked  at  the 
token,  it  rang  a  loud  bell.  The  large  five-pointed 
star  was  lacking,  but  we  had  a  token  of  about  the 
same  size  as  Bender's  Feuchtwanger-type  nickel 
alloy  examples,  also  uniface,  and  also  one  with 
the  central  design  surrounded  by  a  simple  circular 
frame  (in  this  instance  a  solid  line  instead  of  dots). 
In  addition,  the  die  impression  (as  on  Low  No. 
181)  was  not  centered  upon  the  planchet, 
resulting  in  the  same  type  of  uneven  outer  border. 
The  bell  clanged  ever  louder,  however,  when  I 
spotted  my  old  friend,  the  little  eagle  with  head 
right,  standing  in  the  center  of  the  obverse;  the 
same  device  from  the  same  punch,  in  the  same 
place,  as  on  the  C.W.  Bender  issues.  This  piece 
had  its  own  legend  and  devices  in  addition  to  the 
diagnostic  eagle:  it  bore  the  name  JO  THORNE, 


had  a  single  minute  five-pointed  star  above  the 
eagle,  and  showed  five  similar  stars  following  the 
border  below  (favoring  the  right).  Instead  of  the 
nickel  Feuchtwanger  type  alloy,  the  token  was  in 
brass.  Beyond  doubt,  it  was  from  the  same  die 
sinker  who  had  designed  and  struck  the  Bender 
issues.  The  style  and  general  appearance,  as  well 
as  the  fabric,  testified  to  that!  The  next  step  had 
to  be  directory  verification.  Of  course,  by  now  I 
was  convinced  that  I  had  made  a  serious  mistake 
in  commencing  the  packing  of  my  library  books 
with  my  eastern  directories.  What  was  the  solu¬ 
tion?  The  owner  of  the  maverick  Thorne  piece  was 
insistent  that  I  investigate  it  further,  particularly 
after  I  informed  him  that  it  reminded  me  of  the 
Bender  tokens,  Low  Nos.  181,  182.  He  had  the 
idea  that  he  might  have  something  really  good, 
and  to  be  honest,  so  did  I.  Being  too  busy  to  travel 
to  New  York  City  and  go  to  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  or  uptown  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  I  only  had  one  alternative.  I  had  to  ask 
my  friend  Steve  Tanenbaum,  directory  researcher, 
for  another  favor. 

Steve,  the  ever-dedicated  numismatist,  re¬ 
sponded  readily  to  my  second  request  for  help. 
Utilizing  newly  acquired  Philadelphia  City  direc¬ 
tories  and  seeking  out  others  in  a  local  library,  he 
managed  to  check  out  the  years  1830,  1831,  1833, 
1835,  1837,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844, 
1845,  1846,  1852,  1853,  and  1854.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  JO  THORNE  was  JOSEPH  THORNE, 
a  "Ladies  Shoemaker,"  who  was  listed  in  the  1837 
to  1841  references.  In  the  1837  directory,  his  ad¬ 
dress  is  given  as  148  Race  Street.  In  1839-40-41, 
the  address  is  shown  as  148  Sassafras.  (148  Race 
Street  and  148  Sassafras  are  the  same  street.  The 
name  was  changed  between  the  publication  of 
the  1837-dated  and  1839-dated  city  directories.) 
An  additional  entry  (presumably  a  late  one)  in  the 
1841  directory  indicates  that  Joseph  Thorne  had 
acquired  a  partner,  for  we  also  find  a  THORNE 
&  TORODE,  Ladies  Shoes,  at  148  Sassafras.  The 
following  year,  1842,  there  is  no  listing  for  either 
Joseph  Thorne  or  Thorne  &  Torode,  at  any  ad¬ 
dress.  Moreover,  neither  listing  reappears  in  the 
directories  checked  through  1854.  In  current 
parlance,  Joseph  Thorne  just  "disappeared  from 
the  screen."  Interestingly  enough,  as  early  as  1831 
we  find  a  listing  for  another  Thorne,  one  SAMUEL 
C.  THORNE,  Ladies  Shoe  Manufacturer.  In 
1831-33,  this  gentleman  was  located  at  122  North 
2nd  St.  By  1841  he  is  found  at  three  locations:  122 
North  2nd,  209  Chestnut,  and  14  North  4th.  The 
following  year,  Samuel  C.  Thorne's  original  ad¬ 
dress  is  dropped;  by  1844  he  is  only  shown  at  14 
North  4th,  who  styles  himself  a  "merchant."  By 
1846  William  Thorne  is  in  Ladies  Shoes  at  138 
Mulberry  Street,  where  he  continues  as  far  as  we 
checked  (1854).  Interpreting  this  information,  we 
find  Steve  Tanenbaum's  findings  formidable.  He 
found  Joseph  Thorne  to  be  active  in  the  middle 
of  the  Hard  Times  era  (which  ran  from  1832  to 
1844  according  to  Russ  Rulau),  and  contem¬ 
poraneous  with  the  known  period  of  the  two 
Bender  tokens.  This  works  out  to:  C.W.  BENDER, 
1837-42:  JOSEPH  THORNE,  1837-41 .  Who  could 
dispute  the  conclusion  that  a  new,  previously- 
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Newly-discovered  Joseph  Thorne  Hard  Times 
token,  Philadelphia,  1837-41.  Brass;  16.10mm. 
The  only  specimen  presently  known.  Weight: 
21.7  grains. 


unknown  Hard  Times  token  has  been  discovered, 
identified,  and  validated,  all  with  the  help  of  per¬ 
tinent  early  Philadelphia  City  directories? 

Of  course,  lesser  questions  remain.  Were 
Joseph,  Samuel,  and  William  Thorne  related?  It 
would  seem  so,  as  all  were  in  the  ladies'  shoe 
trade,  and  prior  to  1844  few  individuals  other  than 
those  mentioned  can  be  found  with  the  surname 
Thorne.  Did  Joseph,  the  issuer  of  the  newly- 
discovered  Hard  Times  token,  join  Samuel  in 
business  in  1842,  or  did  he  die  that  year?  Was 
William  Thorne  the  son  of  either  Joseph  or 
Samuel?  It  would  seem  so.  Who  might  have  been 
the  manufacturer  of  the  distinctive  and  similar 
Bender  and  Thorne  tokens?  Have  any  other 
JO(seph)  THORNE  brass  tokens  survived? 

Another  token  specialist,  the  competent  re¬ 
searcher  and  writer  David  E.  Schenkman,  has  a 
comparatively  new  column  in  Coin  World  titled 
the  "World  of  Exonumia."  Writing  in  the 
September  18th  issue  of  that  publication,  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  value  of  city,  regional,  and  specialist 
directories  in  researching  maverick  or  unidentified 
tokens.  Although  Schenkman  was  generally  refer¬ 
ring  to  later  19th-century  and  early  20th-century 
token  research  in  his  article,  the  research  princi- 


As  a  service  to  those  interested  we  reprint  the 
words  of  Mr.  M.P.  Carey,  a  Los  Angeles  collector: 

"There  ought  to  be  an  authoritative  book  to 
which  anyone  may  refer  for  enlightenment  on  old 
coins.  It  should  not  be  a  pamphlet  or  a  small  hand¬ 
book  but  should  be  an  honest-to-goodness  book 
of  a  thousand  pages,  if  necessary,  substantially 
bound,  and  built  for  service.  The  title  of  it  should 
indicate  its  content,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
recognized  in  a  library. 

"A  foreword  should  state  that  the  book  is  the 
product  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association.  It  should  also  state  what 
the  American  Numismatic  Association  is.  And  a 
list  of  reference  books  should  be  included  as  a 
guide  to  anyone  whose  curiosity  impels  further 
investigation. 

"The  preface  should  state  that  the  purpose  of 
the  book  is  to  give  just  an  outline  of  coins, 
necessarily,  but  an  outline  because  of  the  volume 
of  the  subject  and  the  limitations  to  which  it  must 
be  condensed.  There  isn't  a  book  in  existence  that 
contains  enough  general  information  on  coins  to 


pie  remains  the  same.  Not  only  are  early,  pre-Civil 
War  directories  important  in  establishing  who  a 
previously  unidentified  issuer  might  be,  as  well 
as  what  he  did  and  when  he  operated,  they  are 
equally  useful  in  telling  us  exactly  when  long 
known,  undated  tokens  were  actually  issued.  This 
of  course  results  by  establishing  when  the  issuer 
was  at  the  address  given  upon  his  particular  token 
issue.  Some  work  has  been  done  in  this  area,  but 
a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done. 

While  planning,  or  at  least  thinking  about 
writing  this  particular  article,  I  was  engaged  in  sort¬ 
ing  and  packing  actual  numismatic  material,  main¬ 
ly  tokens  and  medals,  for  shipment  West.  While 
doing  so,  I  came  across  a  small  group  of  items  that 
Olga  E.  Raymond,  Wayte  Raymond's  widow,  had 
found  in  his  desk  after  he  had  passed  away.  The 
date  on  the  envelope  told  me  that  I  purchased 
the  lot  from  Mrs.  Raymond  on  October  22,  1 961 . 
In  looking  through  it,  I  found  a  number  of  "sexy" 
early  merchant  tokens,  all  unidentified  and  all  un¬ 
familiar  to  me.  Presumably,  Wayte  Raymond  had 
put  them  to  one  side  with  the  idea  of  some  day 
researching  them.  (For  a  couple  of  short  periods, 
commencing  sixty  years  ago,  Wayte  Raymond 
made  time  to  go  to  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  study  directories.  He  never  got  very  far,  but 
at  least  he  was  on  the  right  track!)  Many  of  the 
pieces  obtained  back  in  1961  were  still  in  their 
white  WAYTE  RAYMOND,  INC./NEW  YORK 
2x2"  envelopes.  One  caught  my  eye!  It  had  the 
now  familiar  tiny  standing  eagle  device  with  the 
eagle's  head  right,  as  on  the  Bender  and  Thorne 
issues.  This  time  the  little  eagle  was  at  the  top; 
the  initials  W.D.  were  prominent  at  the  center 
with  a  short  horizontal  bar  placed  above  and 
below;  finally,  there  were  seven  small  five-pointed 
stars  carefully  placed  around.  The  whole  was  also 
enclosed  in  a  simple  circular  frame;  this  one  be¬ 
ing  a  combination,  style-wise,  of  the  Bender  and 
Thorne  token  design  frames,  being  composed  of 
dots  mainly  connected  by  a  line.  The  token  was 
16.3mm.  in  size  (not  unlike  the  Bender  and 
Thorne  pieces),  and,  like  the  others  with  the 
definitive  tiny  standing  eagle  device,  was  uniface. 
It  was  in  brass  like  the  Thorne  discovery  token. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  had  still 
another  product  of  the  1 837-44  period,  made  by 
the  same  die  sinker,  presumably  for  a  Philadelphia 
merchant.  When  it  rains  it  pours!  But  who  was 
W.D.? 


A  Challenge  for  the  ANA 

inspire,  encourage  and  instruct  a  prospective  col¬ 
lector.  And  there  lies  our  opportunity.  Let  us,  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  produce  such 
a  book  and  vouch  for  its  reliability. 

"Picture  in  your  imagination  the  enormous 
number  of  coins  that  have  been  issued  since  the 
first  coin  was  struck,  and  the  vast  and  intricate 
detail  of  the  historical  periods  that  have  passed 
since  then,  and  the  extent  of  the  geographical 
range  that  is  embraced,  and  you  will  realize  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  comparatively  so  few  col¬ 
lect  coins  as  a  hobby. 

"Numismatics,  like  most  everything  else,  is  of 
interest  only  to  those  who  understand  it.  Let's 
make  coins  understandable. 

"Surely  we  have  many  in  our  Association  that 
are  capable  of  composing  an  outline  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  branch,  and  surely  there  must  be  some  way 
by  which  our  constitutional  limitations  may  be 
respected,  and  at  the  same  time  the  book  be 
issued...  Their  work  would  be  a  labor  of  love.  No 
claim  to  originality  need  be  made.  The  finished 
product  would  be  reviewed  by  an  editorial  com¬ 


Unidentified  Hard  Times  token  candidate;  W- 
D,  Philadelphia,  circa  1837-42.  Brass;  Maximum 
diameter:  16.30  mm.,  minor  flan  cup.  From 
Wayte  Raymond.  Presently  unique.  Weight: 
16.45  grains. 


The  day  following  my  discovery  of  the  Raymond 
token  purchased  24  years  ago,  I  drove  to  a  near¬ 
by  town  to  see  a  former  client.  On  the  way  home, 

I  stopped  for  a  quick  visit  with  a  antiquarian  book 
seller,  a  man  who  has  had  a  few  good  counterfeit 
detectors  in  the  past.  This  time  his  shelves  were 
fairly  bare,  but  I  did  spot  a  shabby,  beat-up  copy 
of  "A.  M'Elroy's  Philadelphia  Directory  for  1837." 
Since  I  had  one,  long  since  packed,  I  did  not  want 
to  buy  it  (the  price  was  $25),  but  I  did  want  to 
borrow  it  for  a  hurried,  over  night  look.  Disregard¬ 
ing  laborers  and  those  other  merchants,  I  struggled 
through  WILLIAM  DALLAM,  WILLIAM  DALZEIC, 
WILLIAM  DAMEXON,  WILLIAM  DANIELS,  WIL¬ 
LIAM  DAVID,  WILLIAM  DAVIDSON,  WILLIAM 
DAVIS,  W.  DAVISON,  WILLIAM  DEHAVEN, 
WILLIAM  DELANY,  WILLIAM  DENN,  WILLIAM 
DENRICKSON,  WILLIAM  DEVER,  WILLIAM  DE- 
VINE,  etc.,  etc.,  before  my  eyes  started  to  cloud 
over. ..and  I  had  not  even  gotten  to  the  Dl's,  DO's, 
DU's  or  DY's.  I  needed  help.  This  was  going  to 
be  a  long  job.  Where  had  I  put  my  latest  address 
and  phone  directory,  the  one  with  Steve  Tanen- 
baum's  number  in  it?  □ 


mittee  and  arranged  and  coordinated  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  completed  whole... 

"As  the  subject  of  the  book  is  coins,  hundreds 
of  illustrations  are  advisable— the  more  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  show  the  first  crude 
ones,  and  follow  through  the  ages.  The  chapter 
on  United  States  coins  should  be  very  thorough 
and  should  be  completely  illustrated,  because 
more  collectors  in  this  country  are  interested  in 
that  series  than  in  any  other. 

"We  all  know  that  there  is  no  absolute  standard 
by  which  the  condition  of  a  coin  may  be  gauged. 
But  a  very  fair  working  idea  could  be  given  by 
photoplates  of  groups  of  coins  in  various  accepted 
degrees  of  condition  from  Poor  to  Uncirculat¬ 
ed..." 

With  a  twinkle  in  our  eye  we  note  that  this  let¬ 
ter  was  not  written  by  Mr.  M.P.  Carey  in  1985  or 
1986  but,  rather,  appeared  in  print  on  page  394 
of  The  Numismatist,  issue  of  July  1928!  Now,  over 
50  years  later,  perhaps  it  is  time  that  such  a  proi- 
ect  be  done! 
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Bowers  and  Merena 

Sells  Them 

(Contact  us  now  about  selling  your  coins) 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 
(603)  569-5095 


